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CHAPTER XI. 


FELIX, DISSATISFIED WITH THE REALITY, SETS UP AN IDOL, AND 
WORSHIPS IT. 


In the passage Felix was confront- 
ed by the colourless housekeeper. 
He had a kindly feeling for her. 
She had been his father’s house- 
keeper ever since he could remem- 
ber. She wasa young woman and 
well-looking when he was a little 
child. When he came home, a 
man, she had addressed him in 
the old familiar way, and he was 
shocked at the change in her; but 
he soon recognised that living all 
her life within the influence of his 
father’s house had made her what 
she was. Now, as she confronted 
him, he gave her a kind nod, and 
would have passed her; but she 
laid her hand upon his arm to de- 
tain him. 

‘Where are you going?’ she 
asked. 

‘Into the churchyard,’ he ans- 
wered. 

‘Where, after that ?’ 

‘A subtlequestion, Martha. Who 
knows where he goes to after he 
gets into the churchyard ?” 
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‘Where, afterthat?’ she repeated. 

‘ Ask the worms,’ he replied, and 
added, somewhat bitterly, ‘ or the 
preachers.’ 

‘ Answer me, Felix,’ she said. 

‘I can’t ; and again he attempt- 
ed to pass her. 

‘Nay,’ she said, almost entreat- 
ingly ; ‘let me speak to you for a 
minute or two.’ 

‘Come outside, then,’ he said, 
with a hasty glance at the room he 
had just left. ‘I cannot speak to 
you here.’ 

She followed him into the porch. 
The chair which he had brought 
for Lily was there, but Lily was 
gone. The fragrance of the scent- 
ed water he had sprinkled upon 
her handkerchief lingered in the 
air. He placed his hand upon the 
chair, and in his fancy the sweet 
air became associated with the ten- 
der girl who had rested there awhile 
ago. He smiled, half gladly, half 
sadly, as the fancy came upon 
him. The housekeeper watched 
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him earnestly, as if striving to read 
his thoughts. 

‘ Now, Felix, where are you go- 
ing afterwards ?” 

‘I can’t tell you, Martha,’ he 
replied—softly, for he was think- 
ing of Lily. ‘My plans are un- 
formed.’ 

‘When do you return? 

‘Never; unless something dearer 
than life brings me back.’ 

‘You have had a quarrel with 
your father ?” 

‘You are a witch,’ he said light- 
ly, ‘and ought to be burnt.’ 

‘You have had a quarrel with 
your father,’ she repeated, show- 
ing no temper at his light manner, 
but even seeming to take pleasure 
in it. 

‘Something like that. We don’t 
agree. ‘There are not two rights, 
are there, Martha?’ 

‘I am not sure ; there may be.’ 

‘I am sure. My father’s right 
and mine are as the north and the 
south pole. If Iam right, I must 
not stay here and vex him; it would 
be unfilial. If he is right, I must 
sit in sackcloth and ashes, and pray 
for fresh blood and bone and brain 
before we can meet again. Any 
way I must go ; that is settled.’ 

‘Who settled it? 

‘He, or I, or both of us. Are 
you not witch enough to guess for 
yourself? It came,somehow. That 
isenough. Ifyou entertain the idea 
that the difficulty is to be smoothed 
over P 

‘I do not,’ she interrupted. ‘I 
know your father.’ 

‘*And me—do you think you 
know me?” 

‘I think I do.’ 

‘Therefore you must see how 
impossible it is that he and I, hav- 
ing disagreed upon a vital point 
it zs vital, to my thinking—can live 
together. I have a fancy in my 
head, Martha; I'll tell it to you. 
To have a father and not have a 
father—as is the case with me—is 
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dreadful. For father and son to 
disagree is dreadful also. So I 
shall imagine a father, and as he 
is sure to agree with me, we shall 
be the best of friends. I shall 
picture him tender, and good, and 
kind ; tolerant, yet conscientious ; 
merciful, yet just. I can see him, 
and I love him already !’ 

Light as his words were, there 
was a vein of seriousness in his 
tones that showed how deeply his 
feelings had been stirred. 

‘When I left the Continent,’ he 
continued, ‘I had a friend with me 
who also had been absent from 
home for years. At intervals dur- 
ing our journey, he spoke with 
enthusiasm of home delights and 
of the happiness in store for him 
when he and his family came to- 
gether. He showed me letters from 
them which made me think. We 
crossed from Paris to Dover, and 
there he met his father, who had 
travelled a hundred miles to wel- 
come his son the moment he set 
foot on English soil. They threw 
their arms round each other, like 
boys, and laughed to keep away 
the tears. When I came to the 
railway station here—just half a 
mile from where we stand, —I 
looked about me with a dim hope 
that my father had come that 
distance to welcome his son home. 
But there are fathers and fathers. 
Martha. Now, if I had been wise, 
and had set up my imaginary father 
before the train stopped, I should 
have seen him waiting for me on 
the platform ; I should have been 
able to throw my arms round his 
neck, to press him to my heart, 
and to see in his eyes a kindly wel- 
come; I should have been able to 
grip his hand and to say, “ Bravo, 
dear old fellow! I love you!” But 
I was not wise, and to be fore- 
warned by my fears was not with 
me to be forearmed. It is not too 
late, though—it is never too late. 
Away, you shadows!’ 
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He flicked his handkerchief in 
the air, as if the reality oppressed 
him with a phantom presence, 
and said in a mock-serious tone, in 
which earnestness struggled not 
vainly for a place : 

‘Here I raise a father whom I 
love. I kiss his hand, and vow to 
pay him all respect. He shall go 
with me, and we will live together.’ 

There was nothing in the house- 
keeper’s appearance to denote that 
freaks of the imagination would 
find favour in her eyes, and yet 
gleams of pleasure—all the more 
strange because she strove to sup- 
press them—brought light to her 
dull white face as Felix with fan- 
tastic grace stooped to kiss the 
hand of the shadow he had raised. 
But these signs faded away as soon 
as Felix had finished speaking, and 
her face resumed its usual dullness 
of expression. Felix, seeing this, 
said: 

‘You are one of my earliest im- 
pressions, Martha. Were you here 
before I was born?’ 

‘Yes, Felix; two years before 
you were born I first set foot in 
this house.’ 

‘And you have been here ever 
since ?” 

‘ Ever since.’ 

‘No wonder, then,’ he mur- 
mured, answering his thought; 
‘enough to turn heart and face to 
stone.’ 

She heard the words, but made 
no comment on them. 

‘Those persons who have just 
gone, Felix—had they anything to 
do with your quarrel with your fa- 
ther ?” 

‘I never saw them before,’ he 
replied. 

*‘ Had they anything to do with 
your quarrel with your father?’ she 
persisted. 

* There’s something of the bull- 
dog in your nature, Martha,’ he 
said, laughing. ‘You never leave 
a subject until it is settled.’ 


‘I would not hurt you, Felix,’ 
she said softly. 

‘I don’t believe you would. 
Well, yes, they Aad something to 
do with the immediate cause of my 
leaving —though it would have 
come to the same thing without 
them. We were on the verge of a 
precipice before they entered. I 
must go and see how they are get- 
ting along, and if I can be of any 
use to them ; but I shouldn't won- 
der if they shrunk from me and 
looked upon me as an unclean 
thing. Are you surprised at all 
this, Martha ?” 

‘No, she replied tranquilly. 
‘ This is no house for sunshine. I 
knew when you came that you 
would not be here long.’ 

‘You can do me a service. I 
shall soon look my last on this 
place; will you pack up such 
things as are mine, and give them 
to a messenger I shall send?’ 

‘Yes; they shall be ready this 
evening.’ 

‘ Then that is all, and the world 
is before me for me to open. 
Where’s my oyster-knife? He 
felt in his pockets with a co- 
mical air. ‘ Ah, it is here,’ and 
he touched his forehead con- 
fidently. ‘So now good: bye, 
Martha.’ 

She did not relinquish the hand 
he held out to her, but clasped it 
firmly in hers. 

‘You must let me know where 
you live, Felix.’ 

*O, yes ; I will let you know.’ 

‘ And if you move from place to 
place you will always write to tell 
me?’ 


“Ves.” 
‘I have but little money of my 
own, unfortunately ——’ 


‘Stop, stop, stop ’ he cried, with 
his fingers on her lips. ‘ Enough 
has been said, and I must go. 
Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, and with a 
quick movement kissed him. 














He seemed surprised, but said, a 
moment afterwards, 

‘Ah, well; you are old enough 
to be my mother, Martha.’ 

‘Quite,’ she answered, as she 
turned away. ‘ Quite old enough.’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


POLLYPOD WANTS TO KNOW. 


WHEN Felix reached the church- 
yard, the grave was still empty. The 
coffin lay upon the earth by its side, 
and the women of the party were 
sitting on convenient tombstones. 
Of the men, only Alfred remained ; 
Gribble junior and the old man 
were absent. 

Gribble junior’s baby was sleep- 
ing peacefully beneath the umbrella 
tent, the gay outside of which had 
caused the two old men to go for 
two other old men, and the girls in 
dirty pinafores to go for other girls 
in dirty pinafores. These new com- 
ers were as interested in the un- 
usual sight as their friends, and ex- 
pressed their admiration by staring 
persistently in the dullest possible 
manner. 

Pollypod, wandering about, was 
in a state of delight and wonder- 
ment. ‘Truly the old churchyard 
was a world of wonders to the child. 
To her young mind there was no- 
thing suggestive of corruption in it. 
The ‘ Here lies’ and ‘ Here lieths’ 
brought no melancholy thoughts to 
her, although she was curious about 
them. But, when she asked, want- 
ing to know, her mother bade her 
‘Hush!’ as she had done in the 
coach, and Pollypod was fain to 
hold her peace. It was not dif- 
ficult for her to let the matter rest 
for a time, as there were plenty of 
other things to occupy her mind. 
Now and then a butterfly flew by, 
and she watched it with delighted 
eyes till it was out of sight. She 
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found ladybirds on leaves, and 
wished that she had a little bottle 
to take them home for father. But 
she could take him some buttercups 
and daisies, and she was plucking 
the prettiest and the most golden 
when her eyes lighted on Felix. 

Pollypod was not by any means 
a bashful child. She had her likes 
and dislikes, as all children have, 
but she had more of the former 
than of the latter. And she was 
fond of society. She had tried to 
make friends with the dirty girls who 
stood staring at the umbrella and 
the coffin, and the strange folk, but 
had not been successful. All her 
advances had been received with 
stupid stares, and not a word could 
the little maid extract from the ju- 
venile bumpkins. Then she had 
tried the old men; but when she 
plucked their trousers, they moved 
away from her without a word. She 
had therefore given up the attempt 
as hopeless. Now, all at once, here 
was a handsome young man, hand- 
somely dressed, and he immediately 
became an object of interest to Pol- 
lypod. Felix, seeing the child gaze 
at him, smiled at her, and Pollypod 
smiled in return; and to show that 
she was prepared to give good inte- 
rest for amiability, came and stood 
by his side, and looked into his 
face with frank interest and curi- 
osity. The healthy exercise had 
brought bright sparkles into Polly- 
pod’s eyes, and a bright colour to 
her cheeks. Felix was fond of chil- 
dren, and invariably found favour 
in their eyes. At parties where 
grown-up people and children were, 
the youngsters always claimed him 
as one of themselves, and played 
and romped with him without re- 
straint. Children have an instinct 
for the discovery of amiable na- 
tures in their elders, which is very 
seldom wrong. 

‘Well, little girl,’ said Felix, by 
way of commencement. The sight 
of the child’s artless face did him 
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good, and tended to dispel the va- 
pours which clouded his mind. 

Pollypod nodded a reply, and 
arranged the buttercups and daisies 
in her hand, without looking at 
them. Her attention was fixed 
upon his smart clothes and bright 
face, and the flowers in his coat. 
These latter had an especial attrac- 
tion for her. She thought how 
pleased father would be if she could 
takethem hometo himinthe middle 
ofa bunch of buttercupsand daisies. 
But suddenly, as she looked, her 
face became clouded, and she re- 
treated a step or two. 

‘What’s the matter, little one? 
he asked, seating himself upon a 
tombstone. ‘You are not frightened 
of me, are you?” 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Pollypod ; 
and then, with her finger to her 
lips, and her head inclined forward, 
she said solemnly, ‘Are you the 
naughty man?” 

‘What naughty man?’ he in- 
quired, amused at the child’s atti- 
tude and manner. 

‘The naughty man who won't 
bury Lily’s mother.’ 

The cloud on the child’s face 
was reflected on his as he replied, 
‘No, I am not.’ 

Pollypod came close to him im- 
mediately. 

‘I am glad of that,’ she said ; ‘I’m 
very, very glad of that !” 

‘Why, little one?” 

‘ Because I like you.’ 

The artlessness of the child pleas- 
ed and soothed him. It was nature 
speaking. 

‘If the naughty man was here,’ 
continued Pollypod, clenching her 
little fist, and stamping her little 
foot, ‘I'd beat him for making Lily 
cry!’ 

‘Is that Lily? pointing to the 
girl. 

‘Yes, that’s Lily, and that’s Lily’s 
brother Alfred, and that’s Mrs. 
Gribble, and that’s my mother, and 
that’s the baby. And that’s Lily’s 
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mother in the coffin. Who are 
you?” 

* My name is Felix.’ 

Pollypod pondered upon the 
name, and presently nodded her 
head two or three times, to express 
approval. In proof that she was 
disposed to treat him fairly in the 
matter of information, she said, 

‘My name’s Pollypod.’ 

‘Polly—— 

‘Pod. Father’s name is Jim Pod- 
more, and I’m his little Pollypod.’ 

Thereupon—confidential and af- 
fectionate relations being complete- 
ly established—she sat down on 
the tombstone beside him. She put 
him at once upon an equality with 
her by asking, in the most serious 
manner, 

‘Do you like butter?” 

And gravely held a buttercup 
beneath his chin, he laughingly 
submitting to the test. The golden 
reflection of the flower being seen 
on his chin, she declared that he 
did like butter, and the triumphant 
tone in which she announced the 
discovery evidently enhanced his 
value in her eyes. Then she asked, 
Did she? and held up her face for 
the test, which Felix applied with 
becoming seriousness. The ans- 
wer being satisfactory, they became 
more confidentially familiar. 

‘This is a churchyard,’ said the 
little maid. 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Where people are buried.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Lily's mother is going to be 
buried here.’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘I want to know! If Lily’s mo- 
ther is shut up in a box, how can 
she be up there ?” 

Felix, seeing that he was in 
danger of being entangled in a 
theological disputation with an op- 
ponent who thirsted for facts, ans- 
wered simply, 

‘God lives there, and when we 
die we go to Him.’ 
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‘Mother has told me so often 
and often, but I want to under- 
stand.’ 

‘Inquisitive little maid ! exclaim- 
ed Felix. ‘Is not that a beautiful 
place?’ pointing upwards. 

‘It zs pretty—and bright; that 
cloud looks like blue-and-white 
feathers. Mother says we go to 
heaven if we’re good. And that’s 
heaven. I’m going to be very 
good. But I want to know! How 
can we be here and there at the 
same time ?’ 

Felix felt that it was a hard 
question to answer, and he de- 
spaired of making it clear to so 
young an understanding. 

‘See now,’ he said, with an at- 
tempt at simplicity; ‘you are a 
little girl By and by you will 
become a woman ; then you will 
grow older and older, and your 
hair will turn white, and you will 
be an old woman. When we are 
old, we die.’ 

‘ Must we die—all of us ? 

‘ All of us, little one. But God 
gives us a soul which is always 
young; it never grows old, and 
when our bodies are worn out, our 
souls go back to God and heaven.’ 

‘I give my soul to God to keep,’ 
murmured Pollypod, repeating a 
line which she said in her prayers 
every night. She did not under- 
stand, but she had faith in Felix. 
She murmured the words so softly 
that Felix did not hear them. 

‘So that our body is here, and 
our soul is there, little maid. Earth 
takes care of one, and heaven takes 
care of the other.’ 

‘ I suppose it is right,’ said Polly- 
pod, with her hands clasped in her 
lap, where the flowers had fallen 
loose. She looked into his face as 
she spoke. 

‘Yes, little one, it is right.’ 

‘ And Lily’s mother zs there, al- 
though I can’t see her.’ 

She gazed earnestly at the clouds 
for a few moments before she spoke 
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again. ‘I want to know "she then 
said. ‘ Everybody who dies is not 
old.’ 

‘Some die young. God wants 
them.’ 

‘I hope God won’t want me till 
I’m old, for I want to grow up to 
be a woman ; 

* And then, little maid ? 

‘ And then you shall marry me,’ 
said Pollypod, coming down to 
earth, and placing her hand in that 
of her companion. ‘I'll be your 
little wife.’ 

‘That’s a bargain,’ said Felix 
merrily ; ‘we’re sweethearts from 
now.’ 

‘You ought to kiss me,’ said 
the forward little maid ; and after 
being kissed, she fell-to bunching 
her buttercups and daisies together. 

‘And now tell me, Pollypod,’ 
said Felix, anxious to learn some- 
thing of Lily and the old man. 
‘Where do you all come from ? 

*O, a long, long, long way! It 
was such a nice ride!’ 

‘Then you live a long way from 
here ?” 

*O, yes, we live in London, in 
Soho.’ 

‘That is a long way indeed, 
Pollypod. Are you Lily’s cousin?’ 

*O, no; we're none of us rela- 
tions, not even the baby! But we 
all live together. Lily lives on the 
first floor; baby and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gribble live on the second floor 
they’re umbrella makers ; father 
and mother and me live on the 
third floor.’ 

‘That's very high up, Pollypod "’ 

‘T like it because of that ; there’s 
such a lot oflight! It’s nearer the 
sky, father says. Father's a rail- 
way man, and comes home so late! 
But we play in bed every morning. 
And we've got a dog; Snap’s his 
name. He goes out to work every 
morning with father, and comes 
back at night. We have such fun 
together! We've got such a nice 
room.’ 
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‘Only one, Pollypod?’ 

‘Yes; we don’t want more, do 
we? inquired the little maid. 
‘There’s such pretty paper on the 
walls. Roses—such red ones! 
Father’s fond of flowers, that’s 
why. I like to look at them be- 
fore I go to sleep; sometimes I 
see pretty faces in them, like Lily’s. 
I dream of everything. I shall 
dream of you to-night, and shall 
look for your face among the roses. 
I’m making a bunch of buttercups 
and daisies for father, but they’re 
all one colour-—with a wistful look 
at the flowers in her companion’s 
coat. 

Felix saw the wish in the look, 
and taking the flowers from his 
coat, gave them to Pollypod. 

‘If you put these in the bunch,’ 
he said, ‘there will be more than 
one colour.’ 

Pollypod held up her face to 
be kissed again, and nestled closer 
to him. 

‘I knew you were good,’ she 
said. 

When she had arranged the 
flowers, Felix found a piece of 
string in his pocket, and tied them 
together for her. The party near 
the coffin were in the same posi- 
tion as they had been when he 
came into the churchyard ; the old 
man and Gribble junior had not 
returned. Having nothing better 
to do, and burning with a desire 
to know more of the fair girl whose 
acquaintance he had made in so 
strange a manner, Felix resumed 
his conversation with little Polly- 
pod. He had no difficulty in do- 
ing so; Pollypod was brimful of 
talk. 

‘So you dream of everything,’ 
he said. 

Pollypod nodded, repeated ‘ E- 
ve-ry-thing’ under her breath, and 
held up her bunch of flowers ad- 
miringly, turning them this way 
and that, and thinking how pleased 
father would be with them. 
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‘What did you dream of last 
night ? 

‘I don’t remember,’ replied Polly- 
pod, after a little consideration. ‘ I 
know what I dreamt of the night 
before.’ 

‘Of what? 

‘Of my Doll,’ said the little 
maid, showing by her manner that 
the subject was of very serious im- 
portance. ‘And, O, it looked so 
beautiful! It had large blue eyes 
—and moved them !—and a pink 
face, and red lips, and it was dress- 
ed in blue silk, with such a lovely 
bonnet !’ 

‘Was it as pretty as your own 
doll?’ inquired Felix. 

Pollypod shook her head a dozen 
times, and pursed her lips. 

‘I haven’t got one,’ she said. 
‘I never saw it; I only dream of 
it. 





Felix did not say anything in 
the pause that followed, knowing 
that he was about to be enlight- 
ened. 

‘It’s in father’s ship. Father 
told me, O, such a long time ago! 
that when his ship came home, he 
would give me the Doll; and the 
naughty ship won’t come home. 
Father is so angry sometimes be- 
cause it’s so long away. There’s a 
toy-shop not far from where we 
live, with such funny things in the 
window—and there’s a Doll in the 
middle of them, just like mine 
that’s in father’s ship. Father says 
mine is handsomer, and that mine 
has a smaller nose and pinker 
lips. I go to look at it whenever 
I can, and wish, and wish, and 
wish that father’s ship would come 
home! I often dream that it 
has, and when I wake up I say, 
“Father, has your ship come 
home?” and he says, “ No, Pol- 
lypod ;” and I know by his voice 
that he’s sorry.’ 

‘Now, Pollypod,’ said Felix, 
holding up his finger to denote that 
she was to give him all her atten- 
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tion, ‘I’m going to tell you some- 
thing. I’m a wizard.’ 

‘A wiz-ard,’ repeated Pollypod 
thoughtfully ; and then said, with 
a sharp look at Felix, ‘I want to 
know!’ 

‘What a wizard is? So you 
shall, little one. A wizard can see 
things, and tell things before they 
occur.’ 

‘Can he! exclaimed Pollypod, 
her blue eyes dilating. ‘Can you 
see and tell anything now?” 

* Ves.” 

‘What ?” 

‘I can see a little girl lying in 
bed, looking at the roses on the 
wall.’ 

‘ That’s me,’ said Pollypod, in a 
tone of infinite content. ‘Who's 
in the room with the little girl? 
Not father !’ 

‘No; not father, because father 
comes home so late.’ 

‘ And the little girl is asleep be- 
fore he comes home.’ 

‘Fast asleep, Pollypod. But 
there’s some one else in the room 
—mother is there, working.’ 

‘ That’s right! that’s right!’ cried 
Pollypod, twining her fingers to- 
gether in her excitement. ‘ You 
are a wizard 

‘The little girl is lying with her 
eyes open, looking at the roses. 
She fixes her eyes upon one, and 
it changes. Lips come—like Lily’s; 
eyes come, bright—like Lily’s. Pre- 
sently Lily’s face is in the rose, 
smiling at the little girl. But the 
face fades——’ 

‘Does it? whispered Pollypod 
anxiously. 

‘And in its place a Doll ap- 
pears ; 

‘Yes! yes? 

‘And the little girl falls asleep 
and dreams of it, and holds it in 
her arms. And while she dreams, 
I see a Ship coming over the 
seas ‘ 

‘ Father’s ship ’ cried Pollypod, 
in ecstasy. 
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‘No; another ship.’ 

‘O sighed Pollypod, drooping. 

‘Here it comes sailing—sailing 
—sailing ; and the waves are curl- 
ing— curling—curling; and the 
captain is bowing—bowing—bow- 
ing; and the stars are shining— 
shining—shining into the waters, 
lighting them up with smiles! But 
what is this I see onthe ship? A 
Doll ? 

‘A Doll! cried Pollypod, reviv- 
ing. ‘For the little girl ? 

‘Yes, for the little girl. The 
little girl’s Doll! Pollypod’s Doll! 
And as sure as we sit here talking, 
the captain, if he’s alive, will bring 
it home before the week’s out.’ 

In a very flutter of delight Pol- 
lypod jumped to her feet, and 
clasped her hands. 

‘You mustn’t be frightened of 
me, Pollypod,’ said Felix, sharing 
Pollypod’s delight; ‘I’m a good 
wizard.’ 

‘I know that ! I know that !’ said 
the little maid, almost in a whisper. 
‘But I want to know! Is She 
Beautiful ?” 

‘ Beautiful,’ replied Felix, dwell- 
ing long on each syllable. 

‘And has She got blue eyes 

‘The bluest in the world.’ 

‘And a pink face ?’ 

‘ As pink as this rose, Pollypod.’ 

‘And red lips?’ 

‘Red as cherries.’ 

‘ And what is She dressed in?’ 

‘Blue silk, with’a large sash be- 
hind, and mauve boots, and the 
loveliest bonnet that ever was made.’ 

So filled with joy that she could 
not speak, Pollypod satdown onthe 
tombstone, shut her eyes, and saw 
Herinall Hersilken glory. Thelittle 
maid was in a state of beatific bliss; 
and she saw the ship sailing, and 
the waves curling, and the captain 
bowing, and the stars shining, and 
the beautiful Doll eclipsing them 
all. 

Presently she opened her eyes, 
and said reflectively, 
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‘I hope Snap willlike her. You’re 
sure he’ll come ?” 

‘The captain? As sure as sure 
can be. Mother’s calling you.’ 

Away raced Pollypod, the hap- 
piest little girl in all England, to- 
wards her mother ; and Felix strol- 
led out of the churchyard with the 
idea of ascertaining why the old 
man and Gribble junior were so 
long absent. 

He was arrested in his purpose 
by an incident that claimed his at- 
tention. 

Near to the entrance of the 
churchyard was the mourning-coach 
which had conveyed the party from 
Soho, and near to the mourning- 
coach was the driver, in a condition 
bordering closely on intoxication. 
Whether it is that sorrow requires 
inward moistening, or that there is 
some other equally strong cause to 
account for it, every churchyard has 
in its immediate neighbourhood a 
handy public-house, or two, or three 
—according to whether the church- 
yard does a flourishing business or 
otherwise. There is nothing strange 
in the circumstance; for public- 
houses are everywhere, and church- 
yards should no more be deprived 
of the consolation their presence 
affordsthanotherplaces. No sooner 
had our driver got rid of his load 
of flesh and clay than he sought the 
handy ale-house, to bait his cattle 
and moisten his sorrow. The for- 
mer task was quickly accomplished, 
but the latter occupied a much lon- 
ger time—a proof that his sorrow 
was very keen, and needed a great 
deal of moistening. When Felix ap- 
proached him, he had paid at least 
half a dozen visits to the ale-house, 
and his sorrow had turned to anger 
at the time he had been kept wait- 
ing. His face, which had grown 
puffy in the exercise of his profes- 
sion, was inflamed, and he was mut- 
tering to himself that he would see 
the whole party in a very warm 
place before he would wait for them 
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a minute longer. The assertion was 
not only irreverent, with a church- 
yard in view, but (as he would have 
to be there to see) it was injudicious 
as regarded his own fate after he 
had shuffled off his mortal coil. 

Felix saw the state of affairs at 
once, and saw also that the driver 
was not in a fit condition to drive 
the party home. A very few words 
with the man convinced him of this. 
He was quick at expedients, and 
eagerly took advantage of the op- 
portunity that presented itself. 

* My guv’ner,’ said the driver, in 
a thick voice, and with occasional 
hiccoughs, ‘didn’t bargain that I was 
to stop here till I got blue in the 
face.’ 

Which (supposing that the con- 
tract had been entered into be- 
tween him and his ‘guv’ner’) was 
so manifestly impossible of accom- 
plishment, in sight of his inflamed 
countenance, that Felix could not 
help smiling. 

* Andéz consequence,’ continued 
the driver, with sarcastic emphasis, 
‘as it wasn’t in the bargain, and as 
the job’s paid for beforehand, and 
as I’ve got my family to look arter, 
you can tell the party inside, as 
you're a friend of their’n, that I’m 
off.’ 

With that he gathered up the 
reins, and prepared to mount. His 
foot was in the air when Felix in- 
vited him to ‘Come and have a 
pint.’ 

The invitation was not to be re- 
sisted, and they adjourned to the 
ale-house, where, over the pint, Fe- 
lix learnt the name of the street 
and the number of the house in 
which Lily lived. His purpose be- 
ing served, he allowed the man to 
depart, and, with some satisfaction, 
saw the mourning-coach on its way 
to London. 

‘There would have been an ac- 
cident for certain,’ said Felix to 
himself, as if in apology for allow- 
ing the man to depart, ‘ and it will 
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be better for them to have a sober 
driver than a drunken one. Besides, 
I myself must sleep in London to- 
night.’ 

Then he went to an hotel of a 
better kind, where he was known, 
and made arrangements for the hire 
of a wagonette and a pair of good 
horses, and ascertained where he 
could stable them for the night in 
London. 

‘Harness the horses,’ he said, 
‘at once, and let them stand at the 
entrance of the churchyard. I shall 
return in the morming. I wonder,’ 
he mused, as he walked towards 
the churchyard again, ‘whether 
they will refuse to accept a cour- 
tesy from my father’s son.’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE WINNER OF THE NORTHUMBER- 
. LAND PLATE. 


‘ THOUGH the prayers of a priest 
are denied to you, not less sanc- 
tified is the ground in which you 
lie. Tender thoughts and tender 
remembrance accompany you, and 
these are the best of prayers. It 
is better as it is, perhaps; better 
that your dust should be buried 
thus in silence, than that the cold 
words of a harsh, sorrowless min- 
ister should fall upon your grave. 
Peace be with you ! 

These words were spoken inly 
by Lily’s grandfather, as he stood, 
with head uncovered, by the side 
of the grave into which the coffin 
was being lowered. He and Grib- 
ble junior had been in search of a 
Methodist minister, in the vague 
hope that something might be sug- 
gested to afford consolation to the 
dead woman’s children ; but their 
search had been unsuccessful, and 
as the day was waning and they 
had far to go, they had no alterna- 
tive but to comply with the Reve- 
rend Mr. Creamwell’s decree. As 


they stood about the grave the 
men were silent and sad; tears 
were streaming down the faces of 
the women; and Pollypod for a 
few moments forgot her Doll and 
the ship that was bringing it home 
over the seas. The heir of the 
house of Gribble junior was awake 
and in his father’s arms, and the 
enthusiastic umbrella doctor tilted 
the baby over the grave, so that the 
child might have a good view of 
the coffin, in the belief probably that 
it would ‘open up his ideas, as a 
body might say.’ Notwithstanding 
the minister’s decree, Lily’s mother 
was not buried in complete silence ; 
for the twittering of birds and the 
soft hum of insect life were heard, 
and the breeze was as peaceful, 
and the clouds as bright, as ifa 
thousand human voices had been 
raised in her glorification. The 
old man picked up a handful of 
dust, and scattered it lightly upon 
the coffin, and then the earth was 
shovelled in and the grave was 
filled. Slowly they walked out of 
the churchyard, Pollypod in a state 
of restlessness about Felix, and 
wondering what had become of 
him. When she caught sight of 
him, standing by the side of the 
wagonette he had hired, she ran 
eagerly to him, and plucked his 
coat. He inclined his head to 
hers. 

‘The Captain’s sure to bring my 
Doll this week ?’ she whispered. 

‘Quite sure, little maid,’ he 
answered. 

‘Do you see the ship now ?” 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ and the wind is 
fair.’ 

But when he raised his eyes, 
and saw a shadow on the old man’s 
face, he was not so certain that the 
wind was fair. He had a task to 
perform, however, and he addressed 
himself to Gribble junior, and tell- 
ing him that the mourning-coach 
was gone, delivered the driver's 
message, in milder terms than he 
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had received it. The old man 
listening, glanced sharply at Felix. 

‘I think it is as well,’ pursued 
Felix, addressing the company ge- 
nerally, though he looked only at 
Gribble junior, ‘that the man as 
gone, for he was drunk, and in no 
fit condition to drive you home.’ 

‘Then how are we to get back ? 
inquired Gribble junior in _per- 
plexity, more of himself than of 
Felix. 

‘I feel that Iam in some mea- 
sure responsible for the difficulty,’ 
rejoined Felix, ‘for I might have 
detained the man, though, asI have 
said, the wisest course was to let 
him go. Will you allow me to 
place this wagonette at your dis- 
posal? I have engaged it for the 
purpose. It will be pleasanter 
driving than in the close coach, 
and you will reach home more 
quickly.’ All but the old man 
looked up gratefully at the pro- 
posal. ‘The evening will be fine, 
and I will insure you a safe and 
speedy journey. Nay,’ he con- 
tinued hurriedly, in answer to 
a motion of the old man’s hand 
indicating refusal, ‘ before you de- 
cide, grant me the favour of one 
minute’s private conversation.’ 

There was much in the voice 
and manner of Felix to recommend 
him, and the old man saw that he 
found favour in the eyes of the 
rest of the company. He himself 
also, against his own judgment as 
it seemed, felt inclined to the 
young man. ‘This feeling, no less 
than his perplexity, induced him 
to comply with the request, and 
they stepped aside, out of hearing 
of the others. 

‘Sir,’ then said Felix, ‘ the offer 
is made out of pure disinterested- 
ness, believe me.’ 

He blushed slightly as he said 
this, for he thought of Lily, and of 
the share she unconsciously bore 
in the transaction. 

‘It is somewhat incomprehensi- 
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ble,’ said the old man, gazing at- 
tentively at the earnest face of 
Felix; ‘I cannot be mistaken. 
You are the young gentleman who 
was present during my interview 
with the minister.’ 

‘I am he, sir,’ 
‘but ‘ 

‘And you are his son,’ inter- 
rupted the old man. 

‘There is no doubt of that. I 
am my father’s son—in the flesh. 
For the share I took in that inter- 
view by my presence, I humbly 
ask your pardon. Do me the just- 
ice to believe that I am in earnest.’ 

‘It would be hard to believe 
otherwise.’ 

* Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Yet it is difficult to reconcile.’ 
As he spoke he thought of the 
young man’s kindness to Lily, and 
it seemed to be not so difficult. 
But if the kind offer sprang from 
sincere and unselfish impulse, fa- 
ther and son must be at variance. 
‘Your father he said. 

But Felix broke in abruptly with, 
‘Nay, sir, pardon me. Do not 
let us speak of fathers and sons. 
The subject is a painful one. My 
father and I differ upon certain 
points. I am under suspicion, I 
know; I should be surprised were it 
otherwise. But come, sir, your own 
sense of justice will grant me this. 
Let me be judged, not by you 
alone, but by those who accom- 
pany you. If they decide against 
me, I will drive to London alone, 
with only my thoughts for com- 
pany. If they decide for me, I 
will resign my whip, or drive you 
home, as you determine.’ 

By this speech Felix proved 
himself to be a master of generous 
cunning. He knew that he had a 
true friend in little Pollypod, who 
necessarily carried her mother’s 
vote, and hehoped also that Lilyand 
her brother were on his side. But 
he did not know that when he said, 
‘Do not let us speak of fathers and 


replied Felix, 
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sons ; the subject is a painful one,’ 
he had unconsciously uttered words 
which served him in good turn with 
the old man also. Thought of 
Alfred’s father, who had brought 
shame on all of them, came to the 
old man’s mind as he heard the 
words. He walked to where the 
others were standing, and found 
Pollypod in a state of feverish de- 
light at the prospect of being driven 
home in such a beautiful carriage. 
Mrs. Podmore, of course, was 
equally pleased, because of the 
treat in store for her child, and 
because she fell in love immedi- 
ately with any one who was kind 
to Polly. Gribble junior spoke 
in enthusiastic terms of the hand- 
some offer ; and Alfred, quivering 
with eager anxiety to know whe- 
ther Christopher Sly had won the 
Northumberland Plate, fretted at 
every moment’s delay that kept 
him from the London streets, 
where the evening’s newspapers 
would tell him the news. Lily 
was silent, but the old man saw 
in her eyes that she wished him 
to accept the offer. This at once 
decided him, and he waived all 
personal feeling in the matter. He 
returned to Felix, and said, 

‘They all decide for you. 
the only one against you.’ 

The young man’s face flushed 
with delight. 

* You will not be always against 
me, sir,’ he replied. ‘Shall I re- 
sign my whip ?” 

‘I doubt if any one is compe- 
tent to take it. And after all, it 
would be but a churlish way of 
accepting your courtesy. No; the 
obligation shall be complete, if it 
is not trespassing too much upon 
your time.’ 

‘I am alone in the world, sir. 
My time is my own.’ 

He turned his face towards his 
father’s house, and gazed at it for 
a few moments, not with regret, 
but with a grave consciousness 
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that this was a serious epoch in 
his life. Martha the housekeeper 
was sitting at one of the upper 
windows, evidently watching him. 
He waved his hand to her, and 
walked slowly to the wagonette, 
where Gribble junior was busy 
arranging the party. 

‘Will you let me sit next to you? 
asked Pollypod of Felix. 

‘I am going to drive, little one,’ 
replied Felix, ‘and you might fall 
off.’ 

‘T'll take her in my lap,’ said 
Gribble junior, and by this offer 
secured the place of distinction on 
the box. 

So it was arranged, and in a few 
moments they were all seated, and 
on their way to London. As Grib- 
ble junior declared afterwards, it 
was the pleasantest ride that he 
had ever had in his life, notwith- 
standing the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. He and Pollypod and Felix 
chatted together in the pleasantest 
manner, but in a subdued tone, so 
as not to intrude upon the grief of 
themourners inthe wagonette. Pol- 
lypod told all about the ship that 
was bringing home her Doll ; and 
Gribble junior, understanding in 
a literal manner the kindness of 
Felix, entered readily into Polly- 
pod’s enthusiasm, and looked upon 
that young gentleman as a model 
of generosity. Gribble junior him- 
self was not disposed to be silent. 
He was fond of expatiating upon 
his establishment and business, and 
he seized the opportunity of airing 
himself and his views after his own 
harmless fashion. 

‘ Why hospital ?’ he repeated, in 
reply to a query from Felix. ‘Well, 
in the first place it’s curious, and 
curiosity is a good advertisement. 
It brings business. You see, what 
you've got to do nowadays if you 
want to get along is to strike out. 
That’s what I’m always telling 
father. Strike out, I say ; but he 
hasn’t got it in him. All he does 
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is to shake his head and put his 
hands in his pockets. As if a man 
can get along that way! When 
that youngster’s knickerbockered,’ 
with a backward motion of his head 
towards his baby, lying in his wife’s 
lap, ‘I’ve made up my mind that 
his clothes sha’n’t have any handy 
pockets in them where he can hide 
his hands. It breeds idleness. I’ve 
seen lots of fellows who think when 
they’ve got their hands in their 
pockets that they’re following an 
occupation. I believe it zs a real 
business with a good many. That’s 
a good advertisement, isn’t it?’ 
he asked, opening his blue silk 
umbrella, with its yellow announce- 
ment painted on it, and gazing on 
it in pride. 

Felix nodded, amused, and re- 
marked that it must puzzle a good 
many persons. 

‘I daresay; but then they've 
got no brain,’ said Gribble junior. 
‘If they’d only consider a little, 
they'd soon find out the sense of 
it; but more than half the people 
in the world are fools. An umbrella 
has ribs and bones and a frame 
and skin, like a human being; and 
they break their bones and get 
bent and out of order, like human 
beings. I call myself the surgeon; 
I set the limbs and ribs, and put 
the frame in order. My wife is 
great in skin complaints. She 
patches up and mends the aipaca 
and silk.’ 

In this manner he chatted on, 
in a style of infinite content, and 
Felix for the most part listened in 
amused silence. Before they were 
a great way on their road home, 
they overtook the mourning-coach 
which had conveyed them from 
Soho. The driver was in a state 
of perfect happiness, and his coun- 
tenance was more inflamed than 
ever; but he evidently resented 
the circumstance of their driving 
home in such a smart carriage, for 
as Felix drove briskly past him, he 
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whipped his horses and tried to 
overtake the party. But his cattle 
knew their business, and had been 
too well brought up to do more 
than amble ; all the whipping in 
the world would not have made 
them gallop. 

Felix had placed refreshments 
in the wagonette, of which they all 
partook, even Lily and the old 
man. The sincerity and honesty 
of their driver were so apparent, 
that they could not regard him 
with any but grateful feelings. It 
was past sunset when they entered 
the London streets. 

‘ This is my world,’ Felix thought 
exultantly. 

The brilliant lights and the thou- 
sands of people hurrying hither 
and thither quickened his pulses. 
It seemed to him as if he were 
born into a new life. Unfettered, 
free to do as he pleased, and blessed 
with that great blessing, a grateful 
nature, he gathered from everything 
about him hope for the future. He 
saw no shadows; did not dream 
of them. He turned to look at 
Lily. Her head was resting upon 
the old man’s breast; she was 
asleep, and there was peace in her 
face. The old man smiled grate- 
fully and thoughtfully upon Felix, 
and the smile made him glad. 
How could shadows come? Every- 
thing was fair for him. He felt a 
soft touch upon the hand which 
was not occupied with the reins ; 
it was Pollypod’s hand stealing 
into his. Another good omen. 
The little maid was very sleepy, 
but she was filled with joy; this 
had been the most eventful day in 
her young life. In a very little 
while they were winding through 
the labyrinth of the narrow streets 
of Soho. 

‘I am so sorry,’ said Pollypod. 

‘ Why, little one ?” 

‘We are just home. This is our 
street. And I should like to keep 
riding all night.’ 
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‘Stupid little Pollypod! Why, 
you are so sleepy and tired now 
that you can’t keep your eyes open.’ 

‘That would make it nice. I 
should like to sleep and wake up, 
and keep on riding and riding !’ 

Felix smiled ; he, like the child, 
regretted that they had come to 
the end of theirjourney. The rat- 
tle of the smart wagonette brought 
all the neighbours to the doors and 
windows again, and Felix was scru- 
tinised and discussed in a manner 
that ought to have made his ears 
tingle, if he had any respect for 
old-fashioned proverbs. 

‘I can but repeat my thanks,’ 
said the old man to Felix, as they 
stood by the street door. ‘ You 
have laid us under a deep obliga- 
tion.’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied Felix ; ‘ in- 
deed I believe not. I have a theory 
ofmy own that every human act is 
dictated by a feeling of selfishness. 
What I have done, I have done to 
please myself.’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘You believe better of human 
nature than your theory would lead 
one to suppose. © that I am cer- 
tain.—Will you step upstairs ? 

‘No, I thank you,’ said Felix, 
after a moment’s hesitation, during 
which he decided that the presence 
of a stranger was not desirable 
after their day’s fatigue; ‘ but if 
you will allow me, I will call ina 
day or two to pay my respects.’ 

The old man expressed acqui- 
escence, and looked round for Al- 
fred ; but the young man was gone. 
He had slipped away to obtain an 
evening paper, in which he would 
learn whether Christopher Sly had 
won or lost the race for the North- 
umberland Plate. Instead of Al- 
fred, the old man saw Mr. David 
Sheldrake, who, happening to pass 
through the street, paused when 
he saw the group at Mr. Gribble’s 
door. Mr. Sheldrake raised his hat 

‘I heard of your loss,’ he said 
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to Lily, in a tone of confidential 
respect, ‘and I beg you to accept 
my sincere sympathy. The White 
Rose is quite disconsolate at your 
absence. I hope it will not be 
long before we hear your charming 
voice again. This is your grand- 
father. Allow me to present my- 
self: Mr. David Sheldrake. I 
know your grandson, sir, Master 
Alfred ; a fine young fellow, sir. 
We all grieve, for your granddaugh- 
ter’s sake, at the loss you have sus- 
tained.’ 

The old man bowed, but did not 
reply, and Mr. Sheldrake, raising 
his hat again, passed on. Although 
he had not seemed to notice Felix, 
he had really, in his quiet manner, 
observed Felix very closely, and 
had taken note of the handsome 
wagonette. 

‘Who is this interloper? he 
thought, as he walked away ; ‘ but 
Master Alfred will tell me. Where 
is he, I wonder? He pondered 
for a few seconds, and his coun- 
tenance brightened as he thought, 
‘ Ah, they have just come from the 
funeral; the woman was to be 
buried in the country, I heard. 
And Master Alfred has disappeared 
tolook after ChristopherSly. You’re 
a sharp one, David; never at a 
loss.’ 

With which self-paid compliment 
he turned the corner, smiling. 

‘Then we will wish you good- 
night,’ said the old man to Felix. 

‘ Good-night,’ said Felix, shak- 
ing hands with the old man. 

Lily held out her hand, and 
gave him a grateful look, which, 
supposing any payment were re- 
quired, paid him a hundred times 
over for the little service he had 
rendered them. When Lily and 
her grandfather had passed indoors, 
Felix would have departed, but his 
left hand was in Pollypod’s, and 
she held it tight. 

‘ Good-night, Pollypod. 
go now.’ 
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‘No; you mustn’t go yet,’ said 
the forward little maid; ‘I want 
you to carry me upstairs.’ 

‘Don’t tease the gentleman, 
Polly ! exclaimed Mrs. Podmore ; 
‘you mustn’t be tiresome.’ 

‘She isn’t tiresome,’ said Felix 
good-naturedly, taking Pollypod in 
his arms ; ‘I'll carry her upstairs if 
you'll allow me.’ 

Certainly if ever man had the 
knack of winning a mother’s heart, 
Felix had it; and if he could have 
read Mrs. Podmore’s thoughts as 
he stepped into the passage with 
her child in his arms, he would 
have found himself there enshrined 
as the very pink and perfection 
and pattern of goodness. 

‘Go up slow,’ whispered Polly- 
pod to him, as she lay with her 
head on his shoulder ; the cunning 
little maid was in a delicious trance, 
and was wishful not to wake up 
too soon ; ‘isn’t it nice and dark ? 
Can you see the Ship ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And the Captain ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And the Doll zs there?’ 

‘I can see it, Pollypod.’ 

‘ And the stars are shining ?’ 

‘ Beautifully, Pollypod.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she murmured, ‘itis night, 
and the stars are shining.’ 

The roses on the wall of Mrs. 
Podmore’s room were red enough 
to assert themselves even in the 
dim light, and Felix thought that 
Pollypod’s idealisation of them was 
one of the prettiest of pretty fan- 
cies. 

‘I’m sure we're all very much 
obliged to you, sir,’ said Mrs. Pod- 
more to him as he placed the child 
on the bed. 

‘You could not be more wel- 
come to anything,’ replied Felix. 
* Good-night, little maid.’ 

He stooped to kiss her, and she 
encircled his neck with her arms. 

‘ There’s a kiss for the Ship,’ she 
whispered, ‘and a kiss for the Cap- 
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tain, and two for You! I shall tell 
Snap about you when father comes 
home.’ 

Gribble junior was waiting on 
the landing of the second floor to 
wish him good-night. 

‘Did you see that gent that 
stopped and spoke to Miss Lily ?’ 
asked Gribble junior. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What do you think of him ?’ 

Felix smilingly replied that it 
was impossible for him to form an 
opinion. 

‘I don’t think much of him my- 
self, said Gribble junior dryly ; 
‘he ain’t one of my sort.’ 

An assertion with which Mr. 
David Sheldrake himself, had he 
heard it, would have been most 
likely to agree. 

‘Tell me,’ said Felix, ‘if it is 
not rude to ask, what did he mean 
by saying that the White Rose 
was quite disconsolate at Miss 
Lily’s absence? What is the White 
Rose ?” 

‘Don’t you know the Royal 
White Rose Music-hall ?’ interro- 
gated Gribble junior, wondering 
at the young man’s ignorance. 
‘That’s where Miss Lily sings. 
You should see her and hear her! 
She looks like an angel, and sings 
like one. She’s not like any of the 
others. You see, a girl must do 
something, and between you and 
me, I don’t think the old gentle- 
man would be able to get along if 
it wasn’t for the money that Miss 
Lily earns. Master Alfred, he 
doesn’t do much.’ 

About an hour afterwards, Felix 
found himself in the Royal White 
Rose Music - hall, and somewhat 
wondered that so pure and simple 
a girl as Lily should be associated 
with some of the things he heard 
and witnessed there. ‘ But,’ he 
thought, ‘to the pure all things are 
pure. And there are stranger con- 
trasts in life than this.’ 

He had engaged a bed at an 
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hotel where a night porter was 
kept, so that he could get to his 
room at any time. He stopped 
out until late, thinking over the 
events of the day, and musing upon 
the future. He strolled over West- 
minster - bridge, and lingered in 
admiration ; thinking, and thinking 
truly, that he had never seen a 
more wonderful and beautiful sight 
than the dark solemn water and 
the waving lines of lights presented. 
And as he lingered and admired 
and mused, his thoughts wandered 
to the little crowded house in 
Soho 

Where Lily was sleeping peace- 
fully; * 
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Where Pollypod, pressed to her 
father’s breast, and with her face 
turned towards the roses, was 
dreaming of her Doll and of the 
Ship that was sailing over the shin- 
ing seas ; 

Where, in the solitude of his 
room, a young man, with wild, 
haggard, despairing face, was read- 
ing for the twentieth time the ac- 
count of the race for the Northum- 
berland Plate, which had been won 
by an old horse called Taraban ; 
and muttering, with white and trem- 
bling lips, imprecations on the false 
prophets by whose advice he had 
backed Christopher Sly with money 
that did not belong to him. 





SPRING. 


—~—— 


THROUGH darkened clouds come cheerful gleams of Spring, 
And flowers of radiant beauty meet the eye ; 
And notes that hush the weary Winter’s sigh 

The merry songsters of the woodland sing. 


Tis Nature waking from a long repose 
Of clouds and mists and sombre-tinted dreams, 
And breaking forth in light and sunny beams, 
A glory and a fragrance round her throws. 


There’s nothing now that’s speaking of decay— 
The fields and hill-tops all look fresh and green ; 
The lilac and the maybuds grace the scene, 

Mid snowdrops pale and primrose bright and gay. 


There’s little more of hope the earth can give: 
The Summer wears a gladness of her own, 
The richness too of Autumn’s gifts is known ; 

But, O, in Spring’s fair promise let us live. 


It bears us back again to days of youth, 
When earth’s sweet music all was one fair spring ; 
And when of joy alone life’s harp could sing, 
Flinging upon each golden string the light of truth. 

















MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
1840-41. 


THE operatic season of 1840 com- 
menced with a performance of a 
now entirely and deservedly for- 
gotten opera by Donizetti, Zor- 
guate Tasso; but which was then 
somewhat popular and hackneyed 
because of its prettiness, in contrast 
with the grim and gloomy /arisina, 
and also with the similarly-con- 
structed Lucresia—a work that has 
lived, in spite of its numerous -de- 
fects, chiefly because of what was 
made of the heroine by Grisi. The 
Torguato Tasso was brought for- 
ward avowedly for the purpose of in- 
troducing a temporary srima donna, 
a Mdlle. de Varny, and Signor 
Coletti, an artiste who afterwards,* 
as it will be seen, became famous 
during the seasons his engagement 
was continued at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The lady produced no 
great impression, but the gentle- 
* Filippo Coletti was a Roman by birth, 

having been born in the Imperial city in 
1811. He enjoyed in his musical studies 
the advantage of being taught for a short 
time by M, Busti, a professor of singing at 
the Royal College at Naples. He débuted 
at the Fondo Theatre in 1834, /2 Turco in 
/talia-being the opera selected for the occa- 
sion. Afterwards he sang at the San Carlo 
in La Straniera and the Mosé, Having 
made a reputation, he went the round of all 
the great opera-houses of the Continent, and 
came to London in 1840. Here he sustained 
his position for a few years with undevi- 
ating success; but, being impressed with 

religious scruples, he retired from the stage, 

and became a monk in one of the most se- 

re orders of the Roman Catholic Church, 

since which event he has been wholly dead 
to the world ; but whether he is still alive 

sel is no evidence to show. See Feétis’ 


hie Universelle des Musiciens, tom. 
ii, Pp. 334 


vi x. xX. 


man made for himself a position 
immediately, not only because of 
his prepossessing face and figure, 
but because his demeanour was 
gentlemanly, and his voice, a bari- 
tone, good, and more especially 
since he also ‘sang with ease, finish, 
truth in time, and delicacy of ex- 
pression.’ 

Slowly and by no means suc- 
cessfully the season ‘dragged its 
slow length along,’ until Signora 
Emelina Tosi was brought forward 
in the early part of April, not to 
displace Grisi or Persiani, but to 
be a sort of substitute for each or 
either of those artistes, should any 
untoward circumstances, such as 
temper, whim, caprice, or indispo- 
sition, prevent their appearance. 
Signora Tosi’s engagement under 
such circumstances was scarcely 
fair either to herself or to the sub- 
scribers. She came with a tolerable 
continental reputation to London ; 
but under the circumstances of this 
double rivalry, there was not much 
chance of her taking the same 
stand she had obtained elsewhere, 
and to which she was assuredly 
entitled. Besides being agreeable- 
looking, if not sufficiently striking 
in countenance and figure for great 
tragic parts, this lady possessed ar- 
tistic characteristics that were by 
no means meagre. Her voice, al- 
though neither powerful nor exten- 
sive, was expressive, in spite of the 
uppernotes being somewhat veiled. 
As a pupil of Pasta, she was enti- 
tled to respect and consideration ; 
but independently of this advan- 
tage, she gave ‘both in singing 

DD 
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and acting evidence of that thought 
and enthusiasm combined upon 
which for a basis an aspirant is 
able to surmount more difficulties 
than those who are indifferent or 
idle believe to be possible.’ Her 
artistic resemblance to her great 
teacher was more apparent in the 
recitatives of the opera she selected 
for her début—Bellini’s Morma— 
than in the delivery of the melo- 
dies of that work. That delivery, 
however, was for the most part so 
broad and impressive, that it was 
evident there was genius as well as 
tuition to relyupon. ‘In the open- 
ing phrases of the duet with Adal- 
gisa (Signora Ernesta Grisi) in the 
first act, and in the whole duet with 
Pollione (Signor Ricciardi), she not 
only sung but saéd@ her music in 
true style; whilst her embellish- 
ments and changes, if few, like her 
action and her diction, bore traces 
of the superintendence of her whose 
smallest appoggiatura had a beauty, 
a meaning, and a power.’ Her 
acting was also instinct with feel- 
ing and passion, and could be fol- 
lowed with pleasure. She was un- 
deniably a lyric artiste, who had 
been formed in the grand school, 
and as such was worthy ofa ‘ cour- 
teous welcome and respectful at- 
tention,’* which she scarcely ob- 
tained. Signor Ricciardi, although 
a less objectionable tenor than 
Signor Tati,f the last year’s sub- 
stitute until stars of a brighter mag- 
nitude appeared, was by no means 
sufficiently competent to uphold 
the character of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, whilst Signora Ernesta 
Grisi was little else than a com- 
primaria of the weakest force and 
power. Nothing but the presence 
of Lablache, in the part of Oreveso, 
the high-priest of the Druids, lifted 
the performance beyond the range 
of second-rate ; but he being ‘greater 
than all praise,’ so took the whole 


* See Atheneum for 1840, p. 299. 
+ See vol, x. p. 280. 
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affair into his own hands as to pre- 
vent what had otherwise been little 
else than a fatal fiasco. A few nights 
afterwards Rubini was heard for the 
first time in the Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, and was singing as incom- 
parably as ever; ‘nor could Co- 
letti pass without commendation 
for the very able manner in which 
he executed so ungracious a task 
as that of replacing Tamburini in 
one of that artiste’s best parts. 
The house was crowded, and the 
larger part of the audience seemed 
to be satisfied with the substitution 
of the new-comer for the old fa- 
vourite ; but sufficient displeasure 
was evinced to indicate that a storm 
was brewing, the outpouring of 
which broke loose on Thursday, 
the 30th of April. On the pre- 
vious Saturday the revival of 7 Pw- 
ritani, with Coletti in the part of 
Ricardo instead of Tamburini, had 
been loudly declaimed against; but 
on this night the contest which 
had been going on between the 
subscribers and the management 
took the form of one of the most 
violent theatrical disturbances ever 
witnessed since the days ofthe cele- 
brated O. P. riots in 1809, before 
which John Kemble, at Covent- 
garden, had at length to succumb, 
although he fought the battle bravely 
for three months against the deter- 
mination of the public.* / Puritani 
was repeated on this evening, and 
was heard in comparative quiet, 
although Coletti was subjected to 
the annoyance of being most un- 
worthily insulted by frequent sibi- 
lations. When the curtain fell, 
however, at the conclusion, several 
voices began calling for M. La- 
porte, and shouting out, ‘ Tambu- 
rini!’ This went on for some time, 
not being very formidable, until 
the orchestra began the overture to 
the ballet—a new and afterwards 
favourite divertissement from Uv 

* See Fitzgerald's Lives of the Keméles, 
vol. ii, pp. 119-138 ; Tinsley, 1871. 
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Nuit de Bal, in which Cerito was 
to dance the principal part for her 
début—when the dissatisfied portion 
of the audience, who were chiefly 
situated in the stalls and side-boxes, 
burst out into such an uproar that 
it became impossible for the mu- 
sicians to proceed, M. Laporte 
came forward, and began making 
a very lame speech. He perceived 
that the indignation of the audi- 
ence arose from his not having en- 
gaged Tamburini, and proceeded 
to explain that omission by saying 
that before Easter it was impossible 
to engage first-rate talent. ‘ Easter 
is over,’ cried a voice. True, he 
admitted that Easter was over; but 
still, he had entered into arrange- 
ments, &c. Here came a torrent 
of groans and hisses which ren- 
dered him inaudible, a party in the 
‘omnibus’ box* being the ring- 
leaders. M. Laporte so clearly 
perceived this, that in a few minutes 
his speech to the audience merged 
into a private conversation, carried 
on in a low tone of voice, with the 
occupiers of the ‘omnibus.’ The 
noise increased, and M. Laporte 
declared that he was not to be 
‘intimidated’—a word which roused 
the ‘omnibus’ party to a perfect 
fury. He retired, and the curtain 
rose for the ballet, in which Cerito 
was to have made her first appear- 
ance with Signor Guerra, also a 
débutant, The noise now became 
terrific ; yells, hisses, and all sorts 
of uncouth sounds were blended 
in frightful discord. The leader 
found he could not make his fellow 
musicians hear him, and was forced 
to stop; the group of dancers that 
occupied the stage remained em- 
barrassed and puzzled. The up- 
roarious then began to pursue a 

* The stage of Her Majesty's Theatre ex- 
tended for some distance beyond the pro- 
1 into the house, and the ‘ omnibus’ 
ituated on a level with the boards, 
upon the O,P, or left-hand side of the house, 
into which many of the young sprigs of no- 


bility of that day felt ita distinction to be 
admitted, 
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particular line of policy. While 
there was no attempt to proceed 
with the performance, they remained 
quiet ; but as soon as a single note 
was struck, or a violin was raised, 
the deafening noise began. The 
dancers, perceiving all attempts 
were vain, and at the same time 
being afraid to quit the stage, seated 
themselves quietly round, to the 
great amusement of the occupants 
of the ‘omnibus.’ Again and again 
M. Laporte came forward and tried 
to bring matters to a settlement, 
at the same time compromising 
himself as little as possible. On 
one occasion he declared that, be- 
ing manager, he had a right to en- 
gage performers according to his 
own discretion, and that he was 
not to be responsible to an audi- 
ence —an assertion which only 
poured oil on the flames. At an- 
other time he said his engagements 
would not allow him to have Tam- 
burini, and that he did not want 
to be ruined; but all statements 
of this kind were utterly useless, 
save to produce an augmentation 
of noise. He alluded to the many 
years he had catered for the amuse- 
ment of the public, and this appeal 
ad misericordiam enlisted a few 
partisans on his side. The mana- 
gerial party were chiefly in the 
pit, and raised the counter-cry of, 
‘Shame! ‘No Tamburini! ‘ No 
intimidation ! while a gentleman 
of stentorian lungs shouted from a 
box, ‘Turn the “ omnibus” out!’ 
It was a mistake, however, to iden- 
tify the disturbance with the occu- 
pants of the ‘omnibus’ box ; for 
although those who were therein 
were very conspicuous, they repre- 
sented the feeling of the house, 
and the stalls were amongst the 
most formidable who clamoured 
for the return of Tamburini. The 
dancers had now been for upwards 
of an hour on the stage doing no- 
thing. There was no chance of 
anything being permitted to pro- 
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ceed, and the house began gradu- 
ally to thin, the ladies having be- 
come excessively nervous and a- 
larmed at the continuance of the 
uproar, and expectant of something 
more serious occurring before so 
unusual a scene could come to an 
end. The decided partisans on each 
side, however, held their ground 
without showing the slightest signs 
of flinching ; whilst not a few, myself 
amongst the number, remained for 
no other purpose than to witness 
the fun and to see what would 
come of it. Conversation in the 
pit now began to grow anxious. 
Men who had never spoken to one 
another, and might never again 
recognise one another, put their 
heads together, and inquired, each 
according to his particular feeling, 
what the crisis would be which 
was now becoming more and more 
inevitable. At length there seemed 
to be some prospect of a good un- 
derstanding being obtained. M. La- 
porte once more came to the front, 
and talked of reéngaging Tambu- 
rini ‘on conditions.’ The unfor- 
tunate word ‘conditions’ again up- 
set everything, and the supporters 
of Tamburini asked, ‘ Will you en- 
gage him—yes or no? M. La- 
porte answered that he would make 
proposals, and if— This would 
not do. ‘Yes or no? reiterated 
his persistently-persevering inter- 
rogators. ‘Say no!’ shouted his 
supporters. M. Laporte then be- 
gan to talk about terms. ‘Same 
as last year! unanimously vocifer- 
ated the whole ‘omnibus.’ Upon 
this the badgered manager made 
his bow with the best grace he 
could put upon it, and retired with- 
out proposing anything more satis- 
factory. Every one was now thor- 
oughly wearied and wellnigh ex- 
hausted, when at last a gentleman 
who had occupied a box opposite 
to the ‘omnibus’ stepped over the 
front upon the stage. He was 
immediately followed by a party, 
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whilst the occupants of the ‘ omni- 
bus’ jumped upon the stage from 
the opposite side ; and thus, at one 
o’clock on the morning of May rst, 
the Tamburinists held possession of 
the stage, waving their hats trium- 
phantly as the curtain descended. 

Mr. Lumley, in describing this 
uproarious scene, which he has 
done with tolerable accuracy and 
fairness, asserts, that amongst 
the fashionable occupants of the 
‘omnibus’ box who leaped upon 
the stage was ‘a young prince of 
the blood,’ meaning the present 
Duke (then Prince George) of Cam- 
bridge. This might have been the 
case ; but if it were so, I imagine 
that many still living who remem- 
ber that night would be able 
to testify to such an assertion. 
Notwithstanding, however, every 
inquiry that has been made, except 
of his Royal Highness himself, I 
have never yet met with a single 
person who witnessed the present 
noble Commander-in-chief’s first 
—and last — appearance on any 
operatic stage. It is but due to 
Mr. Lumley, however, to state, 
that after describing the ‘’Tam- 
burini row,’ as he designates it, he 
adds, ‘ During the whirlwind of the 
elements, I had gone, as Laporte’s 
chief coadjutor,* to the box of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, that I might 
entreat her Royal Highness to use 
her influence with the originators 
of the disturbance. I had even, 
at the suggestion of her Royal 
Highness, entered the very citadel 
of the foe, and exerted my efforts 
towards the establishment of peace. 
When, however, I demurred to the 
request that I would use my in- 
fluence with M. Laporte to induce 
him to yield to the unreasoning 
and unreasonable exigences of a 

* Mr, Lumley had become M. Laporte’s 
agent and legal adviser in 1835, at the ame 
when the pecuniary difficulties of the k: 
necessitated his passing through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. See Lumley’s Aemenescerce 
of the Opera, Pp. 5. 
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coalition, my expostulations were 
unheeded, and the “ row” recom- 
menced with undiminished vigour.”* 

Mr. Lumley attributes this event 
exclusively to a ‘cabal’ that was 
formed against M. Laporte by the 
great Italian artistes of the period, 
whom he designates as 4a vieille 
garde, Those constituting that 
body, he asserts, so ruled within 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, that not 
only was ‘the director’s voice 
scarcely allowed in the selection 
of operas, or even in the choice 
of artists to be employed,’ but that 
‘the conflicts between himself’ (M. 
Laporte) ‘and them materially 
hastened his death.’t Nay, not 
satisfied with insisting that /a 
vietlle garde were resolved on war 
—not open war, which would have 
put them in the wrong with the 
public and popular opinion—but a 
guerrilla warfare, which was to be 
carried on behind a screen of noble 
‘lay figures,’ he has been guilty of 
attributing the rise and progress of 
the whole affair to Madame Grisi, 
the circumstances of whose private 
life, at this period of her career, 
he with very questionable taste 
has dragged into the conflict, as 
affording a reason why, ‘like an- 
other Helen,’ she ‘fired another 
Troy.t} Much more likely to 
be accurate concerning the actual 
causes of the ‘ Tamburini riot’ is the 
statement of an impartial observer 
of the events of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre was the scene, that 
the cause chiefly resulted from M. 
Laporte’s own unwise conduct— 
conduct which may be supposed to 
have been recommended by his 
legal adviser, inasmuch as, in after 
times, he took almost precisely the 
same line when he became a 
manager, and suffered in propor- 
tion to his folly. That M. Laporte 
could not fail to be called to ac- 


* Lumley'’s Reminiscences of the Opera, 
Pp. 16, 

+ Ibid. pp. 9-10. 

> Ibid, p. 14. 
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count was impossible, if the follow- 
ing statement is to be taken as 
worth anything as between himself 
and the public: ‘A progressive 
encroachment on the purses of the 
subscribers — witness the raised 
rents of the boxes, and the fifteen 
nights retrenched from the sub- 
scription—and on the comfort of 
the casual public—witness the six 
rows of stalls subtracted from the 
pit (another measure tending to 
enrich the treasury)—has been ac- 
companied by a constant disposi- 
tion on M. Laporte’s part to at- 
tempt such changes and econo- 
mies as seriously impair the ex- 
cellence of most operatic perfor- 
mances, as entirely preclude the 
possibility of others. In proof: 
besides the vexed question under 
note (the Tamburini riot), since the 
time—two years ago—when Ivan- 
hoff was dismissed, the place of 
second tenor has been filled by 
persons such as Tati and Ricciardi, 
whose singing would disgrace a 
minor theatre. Again, last year 
(1839), Madame Albertazzi,* the 
established contralto of the com- 
pany, was dispensed with; the 
engagement of Madlle. Pauline 
Garciat for a few nights as prima 
donna by no means filling the void, 
inasmuch as that lady naturally 
declined the secondary occupation 
falling to the share of the person 
missing. This year we have neither 
Albertazzi or Pauline Garcia, and 
hence we can have no Zancredi, 
no Semiramide, no Donna del Lago 
—no opera, in short, with a pro- 
minent contralto part.’} 

Doubtless the pecuniary embar- 
rassments which M. Laporte’s 
management had occasioned were 
chiefly the cause of his attempting 
to diminish his expenditure by 
reducing his engagements to the 
utmost possible limits; but, as 
events speedily proved, the true 

* See vol. x. p. 276. + Ibid. p. 282. 

t See Athencum for 1840, p. 354. 
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road to economy would have been 
through a little more expenditure 
wisely laid out, and not by adher- 
ing to a notion—which his friend 
Mr. Lumley evidently fostered— 
that, being worried beyond all 
powers of endurance by the annoy- 
ances, the obstructions, and the 
insolence of ‘ the cabal,’ he had at 
one time determined to get rid of 
the ‘ blessed lot.’”* 

It was fully anticipated that the 
‘ Tamburini riot’ would have been 
repeated on the-next opera night ; 
but an event, which at one time 
had threatened to fill a volume, 
failed to be carried any farther. 
The ‘Tamburinists’ were at their 
posts ; the love of battle was swell- 
ing in their hearts ; the storm had 
even begun to arise, when M. La- 
porte came forward and said that 
he had written a note to, or had 
received one from, Signor Tam- 
burini, and that he hoped every- 
thing would be satisfactorily settled. 
No farther attempt at uproar was 
therefore made, and this terminated 
a scene, not previously rehearsed, 
which had rendered Thursday even- 
ing, April 3oth, immortal.t For 
this desirable end, ‘the good 
offices of the Count D’Orsay’— 
then in the plenitude of his popu- 
larity as a leader of ton— were 
employed in mediation. The 
manager yielded to the pressure, 
and bowed before the storm, which 
he had been powerless to control. 
Tamburini was reéngaged; but ‘so 
little value did the gentlemen of 
the “ omnibus” box attach to their 
triumph’—so says Mr. Lumley— 
‘that on the first appearance of 
that singer, both that box and the 
stalls were without occupants, and 
remained so till the ballet’{—the 


* See Lumley’s Reminiscences ofthe Opera, 


p. 13. 
t+ See the Zémes, May 4, 1840. 
t See Lumley's Reminiscences ofthe Opera, 


pp. 16, 17. Whether this is to be taken as 
a correct statement I am unable to say, in- 
asmuch as I was not present. 
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same divertissement which was to 
have been given on the memorable 
Thursday night. 

May passed over without any re- 
markable circumstances, Rossini’s 
Otello and La Gazza Ladra hav- 
ing been alternated up to the 14th, 
when, for Lablache’s benefit, the 
Don Giovanni was to have been 
given; but at the last moment 
both opera and benefit were post- 
poned, and Lucia di Lammermoor, 
with Persiani as the heroine, and 
Coletti, who had not retired, as 
Enrico, was substituted. In the 
course of the evening Gnecco’s Za 
Prova d’una Opera seria was given, 
in which Lablache, as the manager, 
manifested his usual portly magni- 
ficence. Lablache’s personation of 
this character, of which he was 
greatly enamoured, was one of the 
finest pieces of comic acting ever 
witnessed on any stage. his humour 
having been as rich as his manner 
was easy, and the whole so perfectly 
wrought as to be thoroughly natu- 
ral. On this occasion, in distribut- 
ing the music amongst the orches- 
tra, he paid a compliment to Dra- 
gonetti and Lindley,* by dedicating 
one part a/ patriarca del contra- 
basso, and another a/ fatriarca 
del violoncello, On Thursday, May 
22nd, the disappointment which 
had been produced by the post- 
ponement of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni for Lablache’s benefit was 
condoned by the revival of that 
great work, an event which caused 
the theatre to be crammed to suffo- 
cation. How strong the cast of 
that night was may be discerned 
when it is told that Tamburini was 
the Don; Lablache, Leporello; Ru- 
bini, Ottavio; Grisi, Donna Anna; 
Persiani, Zerlina ; and Ernesta Grisi, 
Donna Elvira. Her Majesty, who 
was a pupil of the dénéfciaire, 
honoured him with her presence 
as a just tribute to the great merits 
of this first-rate artiste and excel- 

* See vol, ix. pp. 265-6, 
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lent man. On the 28th of May 
this opera was followed by an ex- 
cellent performance of the same 
composer's Le Nozze di Figaro, with 
the same cast, excepting that Ru- 
bini did not appear till after its 
conclusion, and then only in the 
closing scene of the last act of the 
Lucia, Ricciardi being considered 
good enough for the tenor music 
belonging to Mozart’s second mas- 
terpiece.’ 

During several weeks a great 
parade had been made of an ap- 
proaching event that, if the guid- 
nuncs were to be believed, was to 
take the town by storm—the pro- 
duction of an opera entitled /nez 
di Castro, by Signor Persiani, the 
husband of the celebrated canta- 
trice of the same name,* and written 
with a special design for showing 
off that lady’s peculiar talent. Like 
many other things striven to be 
puffed into notoriety, this opera 
was a decided failure. It was in- 
deed—as was most aptly written 
at the timet—‘an opera with one 
duet, magnificently performed and 
agreeably composed, and with La- 
blache in the costume of a Spanish 
king, so filling the stage by his 
gorgeous presence as to give the 
mind, through the eye, a pleasure 
which there is little chance of its 
receiving through the ears from é/ 
maestro Persiani’s music. Such 
at best is Jnes di Castro. ‘The 
force and passion ofthe well-known 
historical passage’—of Prince Pedro 
marrying his mistress Inez di 
Castro, and being reconciled to his 
father, after which a series of whole- 
sale poisoning is carried out— 
‘having, according to custom, been 
tamed out of the /ibretto, the latter 
was as weak and hackneyed as a 
musician would not desire, and but 
for the energetic acting of Lablache 
and, wonderful to add, of Rubini 
in the above-mentioned duet, the 


* See vol. x. pp. 278 et sqq. 
+ See Atheneum for 1840, p, 461. 
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audience would have separated as 
unmoved as if a lecture had been 
read, instead of a tragedy repre- 
sented. As regards the composi- 
tion, from the: first bars of the 
overture to the “dying fall” of the 
prima donna’s mad scene, not all 
the admirable singing of Persiani 
and Rubini—who, indeed, outdid 
themselves in delicacy, finish, and 
brilliancy to the audacious point, 
the former touching E flat a/tis- 
simo, the latter a high soprano 
note, which could hardly be named 
lest the ear might have been de- 
ceived—could hide the truth, that 
the work was utterly barren, poor, 
and commonplace, so much so 
that one could even think wist- 
fully of Donizetti whilst suffering 
under the weariness of such an in- 
fliction.”* 

One of the musical events that 
never can be forgotten in an 
habitué’s life was the first appear- 
ance of Lablache on the 9th June 
as Dr. Bartolo, a part for which 
he was advertised as ‘ condescend- 
ing to accept,’ and which he raised 
into a greatness Rossini never an- 
ticipated for it when he wrote his 
sparkling Barbiere. The caste of 
this performance was of the richest 
character, Persiani being Rosina ; 
Rubini, Almaviva; ‘Tamburini, 
Figaro; and Morelli, Basilio. La- 
blache on this occasion did not 
take those liberties which he after- 
wards introduced with such ques- 
tionable taste, interlarding the text 
with scraps of bad English, vulgarly 
but technically called ‘gag,’ such 
as when seeing Basilio on his first 
appearance on the scene he used 
to say, ‘How wee/ he looks !’ and 
in the second act taking up the 
spinet bodily in his arms, and 
carrying it down to the footlights. 
Rather did he on this occasion 
play the part with good taste and 
sound discretion, which he would 
have done well to have retained. 

* See Atheneum for 1840, p. 461. 
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But, after all, he was so great even 
in this, as in every other part he 
ever undertook, that he might be 
forgiven for a piece of folly, to be 
more generally attributed to his au- 
diencethan to himself. ‘Familiarity’ 
induced him to take such liberties ; 
but never can it be said that such 
‘familiarity bred contempt,’ so far 
as the grand old Neapolitan dasso 
profunde, the Bartolo of Bartolos, 
was concerned. 

On the rrth of June Bellini’s /7 
Pirata was resuscitated for Rubini’s 
benefit ; but in spite of being one 
of that composer’s least mannered 
compositions, it failed to make 
any greater impression than it had 
already realised, and that was little 
better than weakness personified. 
The great tenor was not in his ac- 
customed force, and it was but too 
apparent that the wear and tear cfa 
very severe season were more than 
his wearied organ had been well 
able to bear. His method and taste 
were, however, as perfect as ever, 
and these in themselves were fea- 
tures that gave a charm to his 
efforts which have never been since 
his time either rivalled or equalled. 
The opera, however, was by no 
means well chosen for such an oc- 
casion, inasmuch as it could but 
display, beyond the possibility of 
contradiction or mistake, that his 
voice was so impaired as never to 
be likely to recover. 

But very little more is to be said 
about the operatic season of this 
year. Mario did not return till 
very nearly its close, and then 
made no greater impression than he 
had effected in the previous year. 
His powers were still in abeyance, 
and he took no pains whatever, 
either to study or to perfect the 
splendid gifts with which nature 
had endowed him. At this period 
of his career it must be said that 
he possessed vox ef preterea nihil, 
by which alone he seemed to be 
prepared to shape his course. In 
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spite of his natural resources, he 
leaned upon nothing else than his 
handsome face, and his ability 
to sing such detached cavatinas 
of Bellini and Donizetti as had 
got hold of the ‘ears of the 
groundlings.’ As for any idea of 
acting, he appeared not to have 
the slightest. To all intents and 
purposes he was, at this period of 
his career, nothing better than Ivan- 
hoff was when he began, and as he 
continued to be to the end of his en- 
gagements in this country. Mario’s 
greatest admirers expected nothing 
more of him than that he might 
become a makeshift for Rubini, 
whenever that artiste retired into 
private life. 

The season closed, far more bril- 
liantly than had been anticipated, 
at the end of the month of June, 
with the revival of Cimarosa’s al- 
ways welcome // Afatrimonio Se- 
greto, as imperishable a work as 
ever was written. Truly indeed 
has it been said of this immortal 
work, that there is ‘no other opera 
extant in which merely half a dozen 
characters, unassisted by chorus, 
and unframed by scenic pomp, can 
so fill the stage, as to keep an au- 
dience alive for a whole evening. 
... To analyse this charming con- 
versation piece would surely be 
superfluous. Who is there who 
knows not by heart “ Un matrimo- 
nio nobile,” and “‘ Lei faccio”? and 
yet who is weary of them? That 
Lablache’s Don Geronimo was the 
very first of his comic performances, 
who can doubt? The touch of 
dismay, wounded affection, and 
childish distress he threw into the 
last scene was all but miraculous, 
when the diverting and ridiculous 
associations his presence could but 
excite were taken into account. 
There was, indeed, never anything 
like it upon the stage. Madame 


Grisi could also only have been 
praised for her capital comedy in 
the secondary part of Lisetta; Ru- 
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bini remonstrated with for the su- 
per-sweet warblings and jioramenti 
with which he retarded the close 
of “ Pria chi spunti ;” Mdlle. Tosi 
admired in Fidalma only on the 
score of her hoop and powdered 
head—the only things which paired 
off with Lablache’s deaf periwig 
and ample waistcoat, no more re- 
sembling the power, the fun, and 
the inimitable wit of Malibran, 
than the chimpanzee of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens is like the most per- 
fect model of a man that can be 
induced to go and look upon that 
strange freak, or rather abortion, 
of nature. So far, however, as na- 
ture and study had rendered Malle. 
Tosi capable of undertaking this 
character, she was perhaps about 
the best executant that has ever at- 
tempted a part which Malibran had 
immortalised, since that versatile 
and lamented arfiste’s premature 
death.”* 

To M. Laporte the close of the 
season of 1840 must have been an 
immense relief. Not only had he 
encountered the most formidable 
‘riot’ that had ever been witnessed 
within the walls of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and ‘tided over’ it, but he 
had escaped from financial difficul- 
ties, the first appearance of which 
must have seemed to have been all 
but overwhelming. 

The complicated state of the af- 
fairs of Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
so immense, that it seemed to be 
utterly impossible for any one that 
touched them to escape being over- 
whelmed in a vortex of immediate 
misfortune and inevitable ruin. 
‘The assignees of Mr. Chambers, 
who appeared in the character of 
lessors of the opera-house, had 
been for years past unable to come 
to any decisive settlement as to the 
property. His bankruptcy had be- 
come a case famous in legal annals, 
not only from the apparently end- 
less litigation it had occasioned, 

* See Atheneum for 1840, p. 578. 


and the knotty points of law and 
even fact involved, but from the 
peculiar position of Mr. Chambers 
himself, who had resolutely chosen 
to remain a prisoner in the Fleet, 
rather than recognise the legality 
of his bankruptcy ; a matter obsti- 
nately disputed and fought in vari- 
ous courts, with fresh evidence in 
proof or in refutation at every turn, 
and with fluctuating results. Dur- 
ing all this period the assignees had 
abstained from any sale of the pro- 
perty, which an adverse decision 
would have rendered null, at the 
same time that it would have en- 
tailed very serious consequences 
upon themselves. Eventually, how- 
ever, between the years 1839-40, 
an arrangement had been made be- 
tween the conflicting parties, and 
the assignees judged themselves 
enabled to offer the theatre for sale. 
Fears were naturally entertained 
by M. Laporte that the theatre 
might fall into the hands of persons 
adverse to his interests; and he 
strongly solicited his newly-found 
friend and legal adviser, Mr. Lum- 
ley, to find the means of purchasing 
the property, with the understand- 
ing that he should be granted a 
fresh lease under the new proprie- 
tary for a certain number of years 
at a fixed rental. And in the year 
1840—the last but one of the La- 
porte management — negotiations 
to this effect took a substantial 
form, inasmuch as instructions had 
already been made for the prepara- 
tion of a provisional contract to 
serve until the title could be inves- 
tigated, and the purchase com- 
pleted. Such, then, was the state of 
the property’* at the close of the 
eventful season of 1840. 

The concert season of this year 
(1840) was by no means brilliant, 
although it was characterised by 
one or two events which ought not 
to be passed over in silence. At 


* See Lumley's Reminiscences ofthe Opera, 
PP- 19, 20. 
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the third Philharmonic Society’s 
Concert, Spohr’s ‘ Historical Sym- 
phony’ was given, for the first time 
in London, and Herr Molique, who 
soon after became an established 
virtuoso in London, made his first 
appearance as a violinist of the 
highest rank. About this newest 
specimen of the great German’s 
imagination the musical doctors 
differed widely, according to their 
wont ; the critic of the A‘enaum, 
with his usual asperity, in which 
he indulged to the very last days 
of his life, ‘damning it with faint 
praise ? whilst Professor Edward 
Taylor, and those who agreed with 
him, were vehement in their com- 
mendation as to its being the best 
specimen of Symphonic creation 
that had yet proceeded from their 
highly esteemed friend’s hand. So 
far as my own judgment is con- 
cerned, I was disposed to look less 
favourably upon this than upon 
other preceding specimens of 
Spohr’s power, since it was found 
to be not only more discursive in 
the treatment of its several sub- 
jects, but more filled with those 
mannerisms which he had of late 
introduced in greater profusion 
than in any of his previous inspira- 
tions. About the talent of Herr 
Molique there was no diversity of 
opinion. He was, as he deserved 
to be, accepted at once as a genu- 
ine violinist of the first rank, un- 
equal undoubtedly to Paganini, but 
quite upon a par with De Beriot 
and Ole Bull, and far in advance 
of Vieuxtemps, or Artot, or any 
other player that had of late sought 
for the approbation of the British 
public. ‘This Stuttgart artiste had 
evidently come to his future home 
in the full vigour of his powers, and 
determined to make for himself 
the position which he afterwards 
achieved. It was truly said of his 
playing that it was ‘firm in tone, 
exquisite in the management of his 
time—the largest sweeps and ar- 
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peggt being brought within the com- 
pass of the bar with a triumphant 
coolness ; deep in his expression, 
without the over-intensity of afiec- 
tation ; zaif and pointed when his 
quaint finale required it, without 
an atom of false grotesque or car- 
cature.’* Herr Molique’s concerto, 
which was his own composition, 
also made a great impression, inas- 
much as it showed the mind of a 
competent theorist, as his hand 
proved the power of his execution 
as a finished player. ‘This concert 
was one of unusual brilliancy, inas- 
much as not only did the novelties 
of Spohr and Molique form a lead- 
ing feature, but Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in F, Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to the Jsles of Fingal, and 
Weber’s ‘Concert-Stuck,’ admirably 
played by Moscheles, were also in- 
cluded in the programme. The vo- 
calists at this concert were Miss 
Birch and Miss M. B. Hawes, the 
conductor being Sir George Smart, 
and the leader Mr. T. Cook. At 
the fourth Philharmonic Society’s 
Concert, under the direction of Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, Herr Molique 
again appeared, and by playing an- 
other concerto, greatly improved 
the impression his previous per- 
formance had made. As a work, 
‘his concerto was less liked than 
the one selected for the former 
concert; but his powers of firm 
execution, delicious and easy ex- 
pression, and quaint sprightliness, 
increased upon his hearers with 
acquaintance, and justified to the 
fullest the sound and sterling popu- 
larity he had already acquired.’f At 
the fifth concert of this Society, 
Herr Liszt appeared, and Herr Mo- 
lique played a fantasia upon themes 
from Bellini’s Vorma; but as I was 
not there to hear, I must pass over 
this concert, and hasten to the 
next, when the same pianist played 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata with 


* See Atheneum for 1840, p. 400. 
t Id. p. 355. 
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Ole Bull. Liszt’s talent it is im- 
possible to deny; yet he was one 
of those players, even in the zenith 
of his fame, with whom it was abso- 
lutely impossible to be entirely 
satisfied, chiefly because of his un- 
certainty. When in the mood, no- 
thing could be more nobly expres- 
sive or more free from caricature 
than his playing; but at other times, 
and far too often, he was capricious 
and wearisome. His mechanism 
was the most extraordinary that 
ever human hand was capable of 
accomplishing. He would pile up 
difficulties upon difficulties to such 
a height, that it seemed to be next 
to impossible that anything more 
intricate could be devised; and yet 
to these something so startling 
would be added, that it was wholly 
out of the question to conceive to 
what extent he would carry them. 
I must admit to have become soon 
wearied with such demonstrations 
of dash and intricacy ; but, when- 
ever he could be induced to be 
reasonable, as he was on the occa- 
sion of his playing the Kreutzer 
Sonata with Ole Bull, there was a 
charm about his method that few 
indeed could ever touch. This was 
the only occasion on which I was 
perfectly satisfied with him, or on 
which I could form the sure con- 
clusion that greatness really at- 
tached to him. Ifa judgment had 
only been arrived at by means of his 
extravagances, I should have pro- 
nounced him ofthand to have been 
the most detestable charlatan I had 
ever had the misfortune to listen 
to; but this one event prevented 
the formation of such an opinion, 
and convinced me that he had 
every qualification that a great 
master could possess, but that his 
mind was so unevenly balanced, 
that no reliance could ever be 
placed upon his doing justice, either 
to his art or to himself. Ole Bull, 
by his performance with Liszt, ‘ did 
much to remove among the audi- 
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ence an idea warranted by his for- 
mer constancy to music of the 
loosest possible structure, viz. that 
he was incapable of rendering wor- 
thily the works of the greatest mas- 
ters. But although his perform- 
ance of his part was striking and 
passionate, becoming more nervous 
and masterly as the duet proceeded, 
it was still occasionally marked by 
uncertainties and exaggerations— 
the latter conventional, rather than 
spontaneous—which marred its ef- 
fect. These, however, were so 
transient, as not to diminish the 
gratification which so remarkable 
a performance was calculated to 
effect."* All, however, that this 
violinist had done at the seventh 
Philharmonic Society’s Concert, he 
undid at the eighth and last, ‘ when 
he played one of his violin fan- 
tasias, which, regarded as music, 
had no business in the programme 
of a classical concert.’t 
At the Birmingham Festival in 
the autumn of this year, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ or Hymn ot 
Praise, as conducted by himself, 
was the chief novelty. As coin- 
ciding with my own opinion of this 
great and impressive work, which 
had been written for the Gutenberg 
Festival at Leipsic in the previous 
year, I cannot do better than quote 
the following criticism: ‘Such a 
Hymn of Praise ought to be an 
outpouring of thanksgiving, which, 
acknowledging a blessing vouch- 
safed, is cheerful, but not proud, 
thus distinct from triumph glory- 
ing over an achieved conquest. 
And this, if impression answer in- 
tention, and we have at all com- 
prehended his purpose, Mendels- 
sohn has fully accomplished. 
There is joy with understanding 
everywhere evident in the brighter 
portions of his works, while even 
in the glances thrown upon distress 
and deep affliction gone by—such 


* See Atheneum for 1840, p. 482. 
+ Id. p. 518. 
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acknowledgment being indispens- 
able to gratitude’s full exercise— 
the presence of hope and comfort 
is manifest. The sorrow is not 
felt to be careless, the shadow of 
death not displayed as a pall of 
final sepulture, but as a veil which 
the Highest has decreed shad/ pass. 
This general idea has been wrought 
out by the musician with the hap- 
piest skill. From the first bold 
and exulting phrase of the Sym- 
phonic portion of the work, to the 
last chord of the final fugue, where 
all the intertwined vocal and in- 
strumental parts return to the same 
grand and final unison, the prevail- 
ing spirit is illustrated with a de- 
lightful variety of resource. Wit- 
ness in the second instrumental 
movement the major chords of the 
wind instruments introduced to re- 
lieve the minor strain ; witness that 
exquisite duet with its supporting 
chorus, “ I waited for the Lord ;” 
the subsequent chorus in D major, 
“ The night is departing ;’ and the 
corale at first harmonised in four 
parts, and then given in unison by 
the entire mass of voices, the or- 
chestra maintaining, on its repeti- 
tion, a rich but not distracting ac- 
companiment. More closely to 
analyse this Hymn would require 
more space than we can command, 
even were it possible to do so on 
the strength of a single hearing. 
We must return, however, for one 
moment, to specify the duet for the 
two soprani already mentioned, as 
one of the most legitimately en- 
gaging movements which modern 
art has produced ; nor canthewhole 
work be left without repeating that, 
whether as regards poetry of con- 
ception or skill of execution, it is 
worthy of the composer of the con- 
version scene in St, Paui.’* 
Another remarkable feature of 
this year’s Birmingham Festival 
was Mendelssohn’s organ perform- 
ances, which held the audiences 
* See Atheneum for 1840, p. 757. 
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who had the privilege of listening 
to them entranced. The vocal 
part of the several performances 
was scarcely equal to that of pre- 
vious years. Amongst the English 
singers Miss Hawes and Braham 
bore away the palm, the former by 
herdistinct articulation and breadth 
of method, in spite of a slight ten- 
dency to exaggeration for the sake 
of effect ; the latter for making the 
voice that once was forgotten in 
the passionate and expressive de- 
clamation that was still retained. 
With the Birmingham Festival of 
1840 the musical events of that 
year may be said to have termi- 
nated, and that these were neither 
small nor trivial willbe, to all intents 
and purposes, apparent. , 
Unwarned by the unpopularity 
his conduct had occasioned during 
the season of 1840, M. Laporte 
showed little or no disposition to 
meet the wishes of his subscribers 
and the public for the opening 
campaign of 1841. Not only did 
he, on the opening of that cam- 
paign, promise a new singer, Mdlle. 
Lowe, whom he wished to put for- 
ward as a second Sontag, but he 
encroached still farther upon the 
convenience of his audience, by 
adding two or three more rows of 
stalls to those which he had al- 
ready curtailed from the pit ; ‘ mak- 
ing that once favourite resort of 
rank and fashion, about the best 
imaginable theatre for the exhibi- 
tion of experiments in the com- 
pressibility of human matter.” 
Since her appearance in 1839, 
Pauline Garcia had become Ma- 
dame Viardot-Garcia, she having 
married M. Viardot, the zmpresa- 
rio of the Grand Opera at Paris for 
one season, but who retired from 
that position upon the ground of 
not being able consistently to per- 
form its duties, with his wife in the 
position of a prima donna—an in- 
fluence which did that gentleman 
* See Atheneum for 1841, p. 273. 
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the utmost credit, and by which 
very few would have permitted 
themselves to have been guided. 
Madame Viardot, as I shall hence- 
forth call her, made. her rentrée 
on the first night of the season, 
Thursday, March 4th, in Cimarosa’s 
Gii Orazi, a glorious but now al- 
most wholly forgotten work, but 
failed to increase the impression 
she had made in the Ofe/o and 
Cenerentola ;* inasmuch as her ad- 
mirable musical skill, and her fine 
dramatic conception of the dignity, 
the tenderness, and the agonised 
despair ofthe part, wasnotseconded 
by nature, her voice being still 
weak and unsympathetic. She was 
seconded by Mario, to whom she 
imparted the first lessons of dra- 
matic power, by means of which 
he, a few years afterwards, became 
as clever an actor as he was a 
charming singer. Unfortunately 
the influence of Grisi had greater 
weight with him than any other of 
his contemporaries could exercise, 
the consequence of which was that 
what he had learned from Madame 
Viardot he speedily forgot, espe- 
cially as his new companion, being 
but a mere copyist herself, had 
neither the talent nor the intelli- 
gence to impart any instruction, 
even to herself. A Miss Nunn 
made her appearance on this occa- 
sion, but her personation of the 
part of Curatio was nothing more 
than respectable. On the 2oth, 
Mario having been recalled to 
Paris on account of the indisposi- 
tion of Rubini, Rossini’s Zancredi 
was revived, Madame Viardot per- 
sonating the hero, and Persiani 
the heroine. In this opera the 
singing of the former lady was 
greatly improved, whilst her acting 
was forcible and energetic, as well 
as firm and decisive. Madame 
Persiani did not seem, however, 
to be at all at home in her part, 
and as she had made up her mind, 
* See vol. x, p. 282° 
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simply out of caprice, to be jealous 
of her companion, she neither did 
the opera, herself, nor the audience 
justice. A Spanish tenor, a M. 
Puig, who débuted under the as- 
sumed name of Signor Flavio, at- 
tempted the part of Argerio, but 
displayed few qualities that entitled 
him to take the position into which 
he was thrust. Tamburini not 
having arrived, the part of Orbas- 
sano was assumed by Signor Rhi- 
gini, who merely walked through 
it, without evincing any vocal 
powers to justify his engagement, 
even before Easter, when, it 
may be remembered, M. Laporte 
had told his audience it was 
not possible to meet with compe- 
tent artistes.* Suspicions began 
to be aroused that an attempt 
would be again made to do with- 
out the greater Italian baritone ; 
which, however, were not realised. 
Shortly after this event—the revival 
of Zancredi— Bellini’s unsatisfactory 
Beatrice di Tenda was ‘ put up’ for 
a Signora Granchi and a Signor de 
Bassini. Without being first-rates, 
each of these new-comers proved 
that they might be made useful ad- 
juncts to the more weighty /2 wieil/e 
garde, upon whom, in spite of his 
suspicions of their determination to 
‘cabal,’ M. Laporte had entirely 
to trust for anything like prosperous 
results during and at the conclu- 
sion of the season. 

On May 6th one of, if not ac- 
tually the richest treats of this 
season, was afforded by the pre- 
sentation of Cimarosa’s // Matri- 
monia Segreto, with Madame Viar- 
dot in her accomplished sister’s 
memorable character of Fidalma. 
Those who remembered Malibran’s 
‘make up’ for that character were 
startled by the appearance of the 
sister upon her entrance upon the 
scene, and not a few of the oldest 
habitués exclaimed, loud enough 
to be heard almost everywhere 

* See above, p. 379. 
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throughout the house, ‘ Why, what 
does this mean? It cannot be 
Malibran.’ Unhappily that could 
never be again; but next to that 
gifted woman herself, her sister 
approached the nearest; and al- 
though by no means presenting a 
copy of Malibran’s version, but in- 
troducing numerous clever touches 
of her own, no other artiste that 
has since attempted to try her hand 
in this direction has ever been so 
triumphantly successful. Madame 
Viardot had the good fortune to 
be supported by such a cast as had 
never been witnessed, and never 
can be witnessed again, in modern 
times ; for not only did Lablache 
revel in his favourite character of 
the deaf father, Geronimo, but Ru- 
bini played that of Paolo; Tam- 
burini the Conte Robinson ; and 
Persiani and Grisi were Carolina 
and Lisette—a galaxy of the bright- 
est talent that could be gathered 
together. Many people are wont 
nowadays to rave about the clever- 
ness to be witnessed at the modern 
Royal Italian Opera, and to speak 
of the triumphs of Her Majesty’s 
Opera in the most ecstatic terms ; 
but, admirable as the performances 
of the latter theatre are, and credit- 
able as those of the former may 
now occasionably be, when the 
modern ‘stars’ appear in a cluster, 
as they sometimes do, such peo- 
ple can have no cognisance of 
what the palmiest days of Italian 
opera in this country were, else 
they would not be contented with 
the wretchedly deficient ensemdb/es 
that are continually presented to 
them as the most perfect demon- 
strations of the art that can be 
realised. Not only in Lon- 
don, but not anywhere else in the 
whole continent of Europe, could 
such a cast for Cimarosa’s inimit- 
able opera be brought together. 
Here and there one or two artistes 
may be found—although, it must 
be confessed, they are never met 
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with—who might give tolerable 
satisfaction in one or other of the 
six characters upon which the per- 
formance of his work alone relies ; 
but where and when will six such 
names as those already mentioned 
be conjoined? They do not exist 
any more; and before them even 
the Linds, the Pattis, the Luccas, 
the Albanis, the Carvalhos, ef hoc 
genus omne, must hide their dimin- 
ished heads. It is often said that 
if the Kemble family could return 
to the stage, those few who remain 
to laud their talent, and to expos- 
tulate against anything of modern 
origin being brought into compari- 
son with them, would, quite as 
much as their numerous juniors, 
admit that the school was stilted, 
formal, and unnatural. It may be 
that it would be found to be so; 
but to draw the same conclusion 
concerning such a@r‘¢istes as Persiani, 
Grisi, Malibran, Viardot, amongst 
women, and Rubini, Tamburini, 
Mario, and Lablache amongst men, 
would be impossible. They have 
left none to take their place ; at 
present that place remains utterly 
void, although not altogether de- 
solate. Thirty years ago the opera 
relied solely for its excellence upon 
vocal and histrionic talent of the 
highest class ; then the band and 
chorus were taken to be of com- 
paratively secondary moment, how- 
ever competent the respective 
members of each department were 
for their several duties; now the 
success of operatic arrangements 
depends almost wholly upon those 
important departments, combined 
with an extravagant and not un- 
frequently exaggerated mse en scéne, 
whilst such ‘ stars’ as we have shine 
with a much less brilliant light, and 
would speedily, without the aid of 
modern appliances, fade into utter 
dimness. We must forsooth be con- 
tent with such operatic mercies as 
remain ; but unhappily they are as 
pitiable as they are miserably small. 
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On Thursday, May the 13th, on 
the occasion of Tamburini's bene- 
fit, Mdlle. Lowe, who has been 
already mentioned,* made her d- 
but in Bellini’s Za Straniera, one 
of the weakest compositions in 
existence, but so far suitable to a 
débutante, that the interest rests 
entirely upon the heroine, and that 
there is considerable opportunity 
for histrionic display. This lady 
had come from Berlin, where she 
had for some time enjoyed the 
highest fame, and quitted a bril- 
liant position to conquer the pub- 
lic of Paris and London, in which 
she was by no means successful, 
either in the one capital or the 
other. Mdlle. Loéwe’s voice, al- 
though of a thin and wiry quality, 
was endurable so long as she ex- 
erted no unusual force to fill Her 
Majesty’s Theatre ; but the middle 
tones were so feeble that they re- 
quired what is vulgarly termed 
‘ pumping,’ when the need for their 
development was apparent. The 
precision and force which she em- 
ployed in the use of her higher 
register sometimes surprised, but 
very rarely gratified, her hearers. 
She laboured also under the great- 
est of all defects—that of continu- 
ally singing false, for which her 
accentuation, which was clear, 
pointed, and generally satisfactory, 
could notcompensate. Asa proof 
of her vocal ability, she used the 

* See above, p. 388. Jeanne-Sophie Lowe 
was the youngest daughter of Frederick- 
Augustus Leopold Léwe, a musician of some 
eminence, and was born at Oldenburg in 
1815. She received her primary musical 
education at Manheim, afterwards at Frank- 
nd then at Vienna, At the latter ca- 
n account of hersuccess at a concert, 
engaged at the Kornthnerthor 
house. Thence in 1837 she went to 
i afterwards appeared in the chief 
uses of Germany. Between 1841 
she sang in Parisand London, and 
t to Milan, and afterwards to the 
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principal Italian cities, where, on ac- 
count of the beauty of her voice and her 
dramatic intelligence, she met with a most 
fav reception, Since 1848 she has 
not heard of. See Fétis’ Biographic 


Universelle des Musiciens, tom, v. Pp. 340. 
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shake at the topmost notes of the 
scale with a certainty and an effect 
which it must have cost her the 
most arduous and unremitting 
practice to have acquired. But 
this feat, clever and painstaking as 
it was, was not enough to consti- 
tute her the second Sontag M. 
Laporte had been unwise enough 
to designate her. As an actress, 
she was entitled to a high position ; 
several of those bursts of passion, 
which the part she played relies 
upon for histrionic less than for 
vocal effect, were frequently highly 
to be commended. Her person 
was commanding; her face hand- 
some; her action, on the whole, 
good, although at times marred by 
that anxious excess of posture- 
making, which it is still, as it was 
thirty years ago, the tendency of 
the German theatrical studies to 
encourage. Mario, who played 
the part of Arturo, manifested a 
considerable advance, his singing 
showing that he was rapidly gain- 
ing finish, whilst force was never 
for an instant absent. Tamburini 
moreover, as Valdeburgh, also sung 
with uncommon power, and acted 
with all the solemnity belonging 
to the character, which he had been 
at the utmost pains to make essen- 
tially his own. 

After appearing once more in Za 
Straniera, Mdlle. Lowe, on the 
2oth of May, appeared in the part 
of tersa donna—Donna Elvira—in 
Jl Don Giovanni, Grisi and Per- 
siani taking the two superior, but 
not more important, characters of 
Donna Anna and Zerlina. This 
infusion of the German element in- 
to the concerted pieces of Mozart's 
grandest opera—which had hither- 
to suffered most grievously and un- 
warrantably from the difficult rdé/: 
of Donna Elvira being invariably 
the worst treated—was not only of 
immense advantage to the work as 
a whole, but was most assuredly 
the prelude to these better days, in 











which the most incompetent third- 
rate lady in the theatre is no longer 
thrust before the audience. Time 
has since been when Mesdames 
Viardot and Bosio have appeared 
in that part; but as that will have 
to be referred to when the respec- 
tive periods of those ladies’ careers 
have to be considered, nothing more 
need now be said upon the subject. 

The 29th of May witnessed the 
production ofa novelty—the Fausta 
of Donizetti, which, however, in 
spite of the combined talent of Grisi, 
Mario, and Tamburini, failed to be 
anything else than infausta, al- 
though it can be by no means 
added, horresco referens. Nothing 
but Grisi’s determination saved 
this musical melodrama from 
being hopelessly condemned off- 
hand; and, if any success at all 
were possibly accorded, it was the 
Diva’s altogether and entirely, for 
Donizetti had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. A more tho- 
rough specimen of fluent mediocrity 
perhaps was never inflicted upon 
any audience. The management 
soon discovered it to be expedient 
to withdraw this unlucky venture, 
and substituted for it the Z/isir 
@’ Amore of the same composer, a 
much more creditable work of art, 
and /7 Den Giovanni, which never 
could be heard too often. On the 
12th of June, however, an event 
occurred that ought by no means 
to be passed over sud silentio— 
Madame Viardot’s association for 
the first time with Grisi and Tam- 
burini as Arsace in Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, Musically, this left nothing 
to be desired ; for the young aspi- 
rant’s reading, both of the part 
and of the music, was original, 
whilst her action was easy and un- 
embarrassed. Atthattime, however, 
Madame Viardot’s voice was some- 
what deficient in power; but, in 
compliance with a niggardly nature, 
being unable to execute all that 
was demanded of her with the 
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force the character required, she 
yet went through it with a delicacy 
which, although intrinsically charm- 
ing, deprived it in some measure 
of its male character. Nothing, 
however, could be more exquisite 
than her passages @ due with Grisi, 
who condescended to sing with a 
less patronising manner than she 
was in the habit of manifesting to- 
wards a younger artiste, who was, 
in future years, to become the 
most formidable rival, not except- 
ing Jenny Lind, she ever had to 
encounter. On the following Tues- 
day the Semiramide was repeated, 
when Madame Viardot, having 
gained greater confidence, sang 
with considerable increase of 
energy. 

In order to prove to the Aaditucs 
rather than to the general public, 
that the season should not be con- 
demned for want of novelty, M. 
Laporte brought out on Thursday, 
June 24th, Donizetti’s last new 
opera, Roberto Devereux, one of 
the weakest specimens that maestro 
had yet written. Although this 
opera was repeated on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, and Grisi, as 
Elizabeth, made every effort to 
save it from condemnation — in 
which she was aided by Tamburini 
as the Earl of Nottingham, and 
Rubini in the title 7é/e—it fell com- 
pletely flat, and was speedily with- 
drawn from the bills. It had been 
announced for Grisi’s benefit, but 
whether that somewhat capricious 
lady experienced doubts at the last 
moment concerning its success, that 
part of the afiche was withdrawn, 
and Donizetti was presented in his 
newest form without the accom- 
paniment that was certain to fill 
the theatre from floor to ceiling. 
As to the /‘dretto of this weak speci- 
men of hasty composition, it was 
as bold as could well be conceived, 
the absurdities of its anachronisms 
being such that it was impossible 
either to overlook or laugh at them. 
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They were too absurd to be for an 
instant tolerated, being ‘past count- 
ing up or quarrelling with. Grisi’s 
costumes—the opera in this respect 
was mounted regardless of expense 
—were most becomingly gorgeous ; 
Rubini’s soprano G in falsetto threw 
the house into ecstasies, in which 
no lover of the art could share ; 
and these were all the features that 
could be enumerated in this new 
confection, called, par exemple, a 
tragic drama.’* 

Roberto Devereux having failed, 
the Zucresia Borgia was resumed ; 
but the first warning of the close 
of the season was heard in the 
‘Non pit mesta’ of Rossini’s Za 
Cenerentola, at the beginning of 
July, with which Madame Viardot 
concluded her engagement, and 
presented a most exquisitely fin- 
ished performance of the heroine’s 
character, in which brilliancy, deli- 
cacy, originality of ornament, taste, 
and pathos, were all combined in 
her singing. ‘In fact,’ as it was 
truly observed at the time, ‘ to the 
entire effect of the opera—so whim- 
sical was Lablache, so dashingly 
vulgar Tamburini, so honeyed and 
highly finished Rubini — there 
wanted but two things ; first, a pair 
of tolerable soprani for the parts 
of Clorinda and Tisbe,’} and a less 
evident manifestation of the dra- 
matic effect of the singing being 
sacrificed to the peculiarities of 
certain singers. For instance, Ru- 
bini in certain points only whis- 
pered and warbled, and made no 
effort whatever to personate the cha- 
racter in which he appeared ; whilst 
Tamburiniwas ‘barking’ more loud- 
ly than ever, a propensity that was 
becoming more and more appar- 
ent in everything he now undertook 
to sing. Lablache alone resisted 
such mannerisms, and refrained 
from the exhibition of that buffoon- 
ery towards which he had already 


* See Atheneum for 1841, p. 520. 
+ Ibid. p. 526, 
VOL, X, 
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begun to show an inexcusable pro- 
pensity —the fault chiefly of his 
audiences, who, had they not roared 
at his absurdities, would have re- 
strained him from: deviating from 
that true greatness and grandeur 
he could evince beyond the powers 
of any of his immediate associates. 
After this event the Bardiere was 
revived, with Grisi, and Mario as 
Almaviva. The former was pro- 
nounced to be unquestionably the 
best Rosina that had ever been 
seen, an opinion by no means to be 
indorsed, since, although her man- 
ner was arch and sprightly enough, 
there was a tinge of vulgarity about 
her personation that was entirely 
opposed to the character of Beau- 
marchais’ wayward, but on no consi- 
deration whatever ill-bred, Spanish 
gentlewoman. The music, written 
for a contralto, was likewise out of 
her register, necessitating many 
transpositions, which detracted 
from the effect, no less than from 
Rossini’s intentions. It was a part 
which this remarkable woman took 
up more out of caprice than for 
any liking for it, and one which, 
being unsuited to her, she speedily 
laid aside. Mario certainly looked, 
as he always did to the very last, 
the handsomest of Almavivas, and 
his bearing was so polished and 
noble, that the contrast between 
himself and Grisi could but be the 
more remarked. He had by no 
means perfected his representation 
of a character that was always a 
manifest favourite with him; but 
the germs of the future excellence 
with which he clothed it were so 
apparent, that no doubt of his be- 
coming unexceptionably perfect 
could be entertained. The ‘ blue 
blood’ that was in his veins was 
never more apparent than when he 
played this character, although, 
with respect to mind or intelligence, 
he was amongst the weakest ar- 
tistes that ever have obtained celeb- 
rity. Afterwards a most unworthy 
EE 








presentation of Rossini’s 77 Turco in 
Italia, by way of revival, was all but 
cut to pieces ; but in by no means 
the same manner was Rossini’s M/a- 
rino Faliero immediately afterwards 
produced, in which the grandeur 
of Lablache, the peculiar powers of 
Rubini, and the warbling of Mario 
—although Ivanhoff by many was 
preferred to him—were abundantly 
apparent. The part of Dogaressa 
was assumed by Mdlle. Lowe,* and 
passionately acted, rendering her 
more successful than she had hither- 
to been in London, yet byno means 
sufficiently so to warrant the report 
which began to be widely circulated, 
that M. Laporte intended to dis- 
pense with the services of Grisi, 
and to substitute this German 
lady in the season of 1842. The 
fact had somehow or other got 
wind—a fact which Mr. Lumley 
has confirmed+—that ‘as early as 
1840, M. Laporte had resolved 
upon making a beginning towards 
breaking up’ that compact body of 
artistes, whom he designated as ‘a 
blessed lot, and ‘foiling their 
schemes,’—which he looked upon 
in the light of an anti-managerial 
clique,—‘ by the non-engagement 
of one of their number.’ Great 
discontent was manifested when 
this report got into circulation ; but 
as nothing positive was known, no 
demonstration was publicly made 
against its being verified in 1842. 
It, however, served to widen the 
breach between M. Laporte and 
the leading artistes of his company, 
and prognosticated no agreeable 
circumstances in the future. 

In spite of so many drawbacks, 
the season was now drawing to- 
wards a truly brilliant end, al- 
though such an event was only to 
be realised by the retirement of 
Rubini, which nominally took place 
on Saturday, August the 2rst, 





* See above, p. 39r. 
+ See Lumley's Reminiscences ofthe Opera, 
Pp. 17. 
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when a fragmentary programme 
was selected as the means for 
a partial leave-taking, as the event 
proved to be, consisting of those 
portions of the Marino Faliero, 
the Lucia di Lammermoor, and the 
Sonnambula, in all of which that 
distinguished artiste had hitherto 
been wont to fill the prominent 
tenor parts. Worn as Rubini’s 
organ had become, he retired 
under the manifestation of the ut- 
most regret, and not indeed with- 
out hope on the one hand, and ex- 
pectation on the other, that he might, 
likeso many ofhis predecessors, find 
‘ parting such sweet sorrow, 
That he would say good-night till it were 
morrow. 
Notwithstanding that it was said 
that these were ‘ farewell’ perform- 
ances, Rubini was, however, tempt- 
ed to return to the scene of his 
former numerous triumphs in the 
next year, after which he gracefully 
betook himself into private life, and 
refrained henceforth from seeking 
to manifest that ‘there is a time in 
the affairs’ of musicians as ‘of men,’ 
however extensively it has ‘led on 
to fortune,’ in which it is the act of 
prudence, as of wisdom, to mean 
‘farewell’ when that word is spoken. 
With many defects in his method, 
and with but the fewest proofs that 
he evertouched the intellectual por- 
tion of his art, Rubini must always 
be remembered as the most ac- 
complished vocalist of his time. 
‘It was, perhaps, the very perfec- 
tion to which he had brought the 
delivery of his voice, the finish of 
his slightest ornaments, and the 
sport with difficulties utterly be- 
yond the reach of most singers, 
which tempted him to enervate his 
style; and although the younger 
generation of tenors, who may have 
aspired to succeed him, would have 
done well to have cast out of ac- 
count the general carelessness and 
hurried monotony of his recitatives, 
his determination to produce an 
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effect by perpetual displays of the 
curiosities of vocalism, no matter 
how inappropriate to time and si- 
tuation, they might, with profit as 
well as safety, have looked back to 
his method of execution as some- 
thing rare, perfect, and worthy of 
all imitation.’* 

In spite of its many annoyances, 
the operatic season of 1841 had 
been by many degrees the most 
brilliant that M. Laporte had ever 
carried through. It was, however, 
to be his last. ‘Although con- 
scious from time to time that his 
strength was failing him, in mind 
as well as body, he seems, during 
his last season, to have rallied oc- 
casionally, and to have manifested 
some of his ancient energy, viva- 
city, and spirit. In 1841 he pre- 
pared matters for the campaign of 
1842, discussing programmes and 
forming engagements ; and he ap- 
peared to have even contemplated 
undertaking the direction of the 
Italian Opera in Paris, conjointly 
with that of London. * * * Tho.- 
oughly worn-out with the jarring 
conflict of his administration, M. 
Laporte retired, as soon as the 
season closed, to seek some re- 
pose to his overstrained mind, to 
a house he possessed on the banks 
of the Seine, near Corbeil.’ He and 
Mr. Lumley ‘ parted on the under- 
standing that they were to spend a 
week together in the autumn at that 
place.’ It was fated that they should 
never meet again ; for on arriving 
at Strasburg, ex route for Switz- 
erland and Italy, in the first letter 
of a mass of correspondence await- 
ing the latter, the sad intelligence 
of the death of his friend reached 
him. M. Laporte had died of dis- 
ease of the heart, aggravated pro- 
bably, as Mr. Lumley supposes, ‘ by 
the trials and emotions under which 
he had for so long a time suffered.’t 

* See Atheneum for 1841, p. 644. 

+ See Lumley's Remzniscences of the Opera, 
pp. 18-20, 
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Not being in London at the be- 
ginning of March inthis year (1841), 
I escaped being a witness of a 
somewhat extreme proceeding at 
the second Philharmonic Concert, 
when the classicists in the room 
severely hissed M. Berlioz’s* over- 
ture to his opera, Benevenuto Cellini, 
Such a reception of a work in 
which considerable cleverness, if 
nothing more, was apparent, was 
justly pronounced to have been 
‘an extreme proceeding.’} It had 
its effect, however, upon a sensitive 
mind, and prevented—not afew will 
think advantageously—a repetition 
of that, or the presentation of any 
other, work by the same hand for 
sometime tocome. Atthethirdcon- 
cert of the same Society, a M. Wolf 
was permitted to play a violin con- 
certo, that gentleman being scarcely 
better treated than M. Berlioz had 
been on the previous occasion. At 
the fourth concert M. Vieuxtemps, 
who in 1834 ‘had been perform- 
ing in London as a very clever 
boy, played a concerto, and exhi- 
bited a thoroughly legitimate tone, 
utterly clear of that mannered tre- 
mulousness which for a long period 
after Paganini’s appearance was 
thought to be indispensable.’ His 
execution was most truly pro- 
nounced to be ‘ brilliant and of the 
grandest possible school, and clear 
of the slightest trickery, so admi- 
rably under control that the im- 
pression of effort whilst he was 
playing, or of fatigue after he had 
played, could not be felt for a pass- 
ing second, however stupendous 
might be the passage, however 
Alexandrine the composition.’t 
This is commendation of the high- 
est flight most undoubtedly; but 
so far as M. Vieuxtemps’ execution 

* As several details will have hereafter to 
be recorded concerning this very remarkable 
man and musician, any farther allusion than 
what is given above is for the present pre- 
mature, 

+ See Athencum for 1841, p, 229. 

~ Id, p. 345. 
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was then—or even now is—con- 
cerned, it is by no means too lofty; 
yet there was then one fault in this 
celebrated violinist’s playing which 
he has never overcome—a thinness 
of tone which is by no means agree- 
able to a highly sensitively attuned 
ear. In spite, however, of such a 
defect, M. Vieuxtemps, from that 
appearance to the present time, has 
stood at the head of such European 
violinists as have had occasion 
to compete with him. 

At the sixth concert of this So- 
ciety, Herr David played a new 
and very brilliant violin concerto 
with considerable success, his style 
being marked by a truth and ex- 
pression which at once pronounced 
him to be a master of his instru- 
ment. His execution was perhaps 
more solid than brilliant, but, un- 
like many of his contemporaries, 
he avoided all attempts to gain 
popularity by resorting to tricks 
that had no other than a spurious 
ad captandum purpose. A fantasia 
for the clarionet was played on this 
occasion by a M. Blaes, but the 
composition was poor, and his tone 
neither of first-rate quality nor 
strictly in tune ; besides which it 
manifested the worst feature of the 
instrument when in incompetent 
hands—a reediness which is as 
disagreeable as it is unartistic. A 
Mdlle. Meerti undertook Mozart’s 
‘Non pitt di fiori,’ and gave fair 
promise of future usefulness, the 
strength of her voice being of 
mezzo-soprano quality, somewhat 
marred by a tendency to that bane 
amongst modern vocalists, an effort 
to get expression out of an unna- 
tural tremulousness, which may 
.always indeed be spoken of as ‘ an 
attempt, but not the deed.’ This 
lady, although she deservedly 


claimed consideration, failed to 
make any lasting impression upon 
an English public, who were be- 
coming somewhat d/asé, because of 
the super-excellence of those ar- 
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tistes who held the town against all 
the world. At the eighth and last 
concert Liszt* once more appeared, 
but, as I failed to hear him, I must 
content myself with the remarks of 
one well able to give a reliable deci- 
sion, who reported of his playing : 
‘The classicists again must have 

hadaconvincing proof of the sound- 
ness of his (Liszt’s) attainments, by 
his amazing performance of Hum- 
mel’s Septuor.+ This was played 
from memory—an effort prodigious 
enough, with any one else, to 
have absorbed all that animation, 
and force, and brilliancy, which 
must belong to the moment’s en- 
thusiasm, or they become formal 
and fatiguing. Yet so far from this 
being the case, the ar/iste was never 
more at his ease in the most whim- 
sical drollery thrown off on the 
spur of the moment, than when in- 
fusing a new vigour of life and 
vividness of character into Hum- 
mel’s fine solid composition ; and 
enough cannot be said of his per- 
formance, without praise trenching 
upon the boundaries of extrava- 
gance.’} I have never ceased to 
regret that I missed the only op- 
portunity ever afforded me of hear- 
ing that extraordinary man’s inter- 
pretation of a composition of which 
I still retain such vivid ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ of its writer’s manner. It 
was notto be, and, to all intents and 
purposes, as the foregoing details 
show, I had had enough of musical 
dissipation during the season of 
1841 to have rendered the loss I 
deplore excusable ; for, independ- 
ently of those ‘events,’ of which 
the present Number treats, there 
were hosts of other concerts at 
which I ‘assisted,’ the value and 
importance of which, however, were 
comparatively so trivial, that there 
is not the slightest need to attempt 
to chronicle them. 

* See above, p. 386. 

+ See vol. ix. p. 260. 

t See Atheneum for 1841, p. 478. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MY BEREAVEMENT. 


No matter how much people 
may differ in temperament and 
constitution, there is, I fancy,a won- 
derful similarity in the manner in 
which they spend the first twenty- 
four hours after some one near and 
dear has been taken from them. 

Of course there are deaths and 
deaths. The miser crawls unwill- 
ingly from out his money-bags, and 
quits a world he has helped to 
cumber, leaving no one to lament 
his departure. The prodigal who 
comes after him dies; and his boon 
companions flee from the sight of 
a fate they would fain forget over- 
takes all who are born of woman. 
There is the death waited for by 
paid nurses, certified by the regu- 
lar medical attendant, announced 
to the world generally in the obitu- 
ary column, and to passers-by par- 
ticularly by closely-drawn blinds. 
There is the long-expected death, 
which has not come by years so 
soon as it might; and the dinner- 
bell rings just the same as usual, 
and the inhabitants of the mansion 
eat and drink, and talk, and sleep, 
as they did before ; for the actual 
death which has come seems to 
them almost less terrible than the 
mockery of life, that for so long 
fought in that lonely upper cham- 
ber to preserve its own wretched 
existence. There are deaths which, 
even in the first hours that follow, 
survivors cannot regard other than 
as a relief and a blessing. 

But these are the exceptions: 
taking it as a rule, death deals a 


very hard blow to the survivors. 
They may recover from it soon, or 
bear traces of it to their graves; 
they may weep over their loss 
passionately, or go about the usual 
affairs of life with dry eyes and 
stern-set faces; or they may wrap 
themselves up in a wordless an- 
guish, to which God in His own 
good time alone can bring comfort. 
Still, with all these differences, no 
matter how the rue may be worn, the 
experience of the first twenty-four 
hours is the same to n.ost people. 

There is the shock of bereave- 
ment; whether sudden or long 
expected, matters less than is gen- 
erally supposed; whether it comes 
‘so soon’ or ‘at last’ makes little 
or no difference in the mystery at 
length revealed. ‘To that shock 
follows the numbed incredulity of 
non-comprehension, a stupid stub- 
born refusal to believe the worst, 
and then forgetfulness brought on 
by physical and mental exhaustion ; 
to which, in due time, succeeds the 
worst trial of all—the waking to 
daylight, to memory, to sorrow. 

One gone who may never re- 
turn; one set sail across that ocean, 
the tide whereof is always ebbing, 
never flowing ; one departed from 
the old home, who may not reénter 
its portals ; one less in the world, 
who was all the world to some 
loving heart; ohne passed forth 
solitary on the dark lonely jour- 
ney ; a voice silenced, eyes closed, 
heart stilled, pulses quiet. 

And the birds sing, and the sun 
shines, and the flowers bloom, and 
the leaves dance in the morning 
breeze; and the mourner rises to 
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look forth upon the earth, which 
can neveragain seem quite the same 
earth as it did before the curse was 
thus made visible. 

It had come. The wolf, whose 
gaunt wicked apparition I con- 
jured up that morning in the old 
garden at Lovedale, had come 
when I least expected to see him, 
when nothing was farther from my 
thoughts than sorrow, or sickness, 
or death, and carried offall I loved 
in the world, all I had in the world 
to love me. 

When I woke from the sleep 
which towards morning visited me, 
I felt like a bankrupt in earthly 
hope and earthly affection. She 
was gone—no family Bible, no 
moss-grown tombstone, no average 
of three-score-and-ten or three- 
score-and-anything could give me 
comfort again; one moment she 
was with me, the next she had de- 
parted. 

In an early chapter, I said I tried 
her as a duckling might a hen, and 
she tried me as a hen might a duck- 
ling; nevertheless the hen supplies 
a mother’s place to the duckling, 
and grannie, dear dead grannie, 
had supplied that place to me. 

I dressed myself in haste. Mine 
was a terrible face to see, as I 
caught sight of it in the glass, and 
I shrunk from its reflection as one 
instinctively retreats from some- 
thing painful and: unlovely—dis- 
hevelled hair, cheeks white, with 
a crimson spot on the top of each, 
eyes sunken with weeping, lids 
swollen from the same cause; a 
contrast, I wot, to the white quiet 
face lying upturned in our cottage, 
that I meant never to leave more 
till the coffin-lid closed over it. 

Like one committing a crime, I 
stole from the house ofthose friends 
who had—meaning to be very kind 
—brought me away from her. 

Not to seem ungrateful, I left a 
line on the dressing-table, telling 
them I must go back to—grannie 
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was, I have since understood, the 
formula used—and this done Imade 
my way into the open air, and 
speeding across the village green, 
soon reached our cottage, where 
Jack was milking Dapple as if 
nothing special had occurred, and 
Jill was sitting before a newly- 
kindled fire in the kitchen, weeping 
fit to break her heart, with her 
apron thrown over her head. 

‘ Betty,—that was the name of 
the then Jill of our establishment, 
—‘O Betty! I said ; and then we 
sat down hand in hand, and cried 
together. Jill had lost a kind mis- 
tress, and I the only mother I could 
remember. 

Dr. Packman and his sister were 
very good to me at this juncture ; 
they let me remain with the dead, 
and although Miss Packman spent 
most part of the days which suc- 
ceeded at the cottage, she did not 
insist on bringing her bag and 
baggage also, and cumbering me 
and Jill in the first access of our 
grief with a visitor. 

Betty and I had much of each 
other’s company at that crisis, 
and were the better for it. She 
brought a mattress into my room 
and slept there, and was ready 
with her tears when she heard me 
sobbing in the night. 

There was no bitterness about 
my grief. If I had not done all for 
the dead that I might—and whose 
actions will in their own sight bear 
weighing in the scales at that su- 
preme moment ?—at all events I 
had been a comfort to grannie, 
and she loved me. The time spent 
at Alford had been a season of un- 
interrupted peace and happiness: 
at least, so it seemed to me; but I 
did not know, as I lay awake at 
night thinking over it all, that it 
had not been all happiness to her. 

We none of us thoroughly under- 
stand the other. I comprehended 
later that she had kept all trouble 
from me so long as she could. 
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Sooner than I could have sup- 
posed it possible for him to arrive, 
my uncle Isaac knocked at the 
door, which I opened for him. 

He was dressed all in black, and 
had precisely that look in his face 
which a man usually wears when, 
full of trouble himself, he thinks he 
will be called upon to comfort the 
trouble of others as well. 

I do not know in what state he 
expected to find me, but he must 
have felt relieved at my meeting 
him ; for his eyes brightened in an 
instant, and the hard set expression 
about his mouth relaxed as he took 
my hand in his, and said only two 
words : 

‘ Nannie dear ! 

That was all. I never spoke; I 
could not speak. We went into 
the parlour together, and for full 
five minutes, I should say, he stood 
beside the window, although the 
blind was drawn down ; his hands 
plunged deep in his pockets, his 
eyes fixed on the carpet, silent as I 
was myself. 

At the end of that time, which 
seemed like an hour to me, he turn- 
ed and said, 

‘Where is she? You needn’t 
come, only tell me.’ I had not far 
to take him, only across the hall ; 
for in our little drawing-room, where 
she died, they had laid her down 
in that sleep which might never on 
earth be broken. The furniture 
was arranged formally against the 
walls, the piano was closed, the or- 
naments piled up on a table in one 
corner, while in the centre were 
placed tressels, which supported a 
shell containing that he desired to 
see. 

He entered, and I, closing the 
door, left the middle-aged man with 
his mother. 

He stayed a long while with her. 
Who can tell what memories he 
recalled, what deeds he wished un- 
done, what hours he would have 
given years of his existence to live 
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over again, what prayers he utter- 
ed, what vows he made—alone then 
with God and the dead! I only 
know that when at length he joined 
me, his face was very white, and its 
expression sadder and sterner than 
anything I had ever seen there be- 
fore. 

‘Will you come out with me?’ 
he asked; and I put on a bonnet 
and scarf, and we went away to- 
gether into the cool dark woods, 
where the brook went trickling over 
the pebbles and gravel, making a 
music like that of distant faéry bells. 

‘You have lost your best friend, 
Nannie,’ he began, after we had 
walked for some time in silence ; 
‘and I have lost mine. We must 
try to be good friends to one an- 
other.’ 

I could not answer him. His 
speech made my comprehension of 
the utter desolation that had come 
upon me, more vivid even than 
before. 

‘It was not unexpected to her,’ 
he went on. ‘ Before I came to 
see you at Christmas, I knew that 
sooner or later I should receive 
just such a message as Dr. Pack- 
man sent me on Monday. I had 
a letter from her so long back as 
last summer, which I brought over 
for you to read. If it would grieve 
you to look at it now—’ 

‘No,’ I interrupted, stretching 
out my hand to take the familiar 
writing; ‘only first tell me why, 
if—if you knew, she kept it—’ 

‘Why she did not confide in you 
as well ?’ he finished. ‘For this 
reason, dear: she did not wish 
your feet to be set in the Valley of 
the Shadow one hour before it was 
actually necessary.’ 

‘But I should like to have known,’ 
I said.—O, grannie, if you had 
only told me ’—and the tears so 
long repressed burst their bounds 
as I thought ofall the hours I might 
have spent with her, of all I might 
have done for her, had I even 
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guessed there was dangerapproach- 
ing. 

He let me cry for a space. He 
sat silent beside the stream, while 
I—hands flung wildly forward, face 
buried in the cool moss—sobbed 
as though my heart were breaking. 

‘ If you had been expecting this 
daily for a year,’ he said at last, 
speaking slowly and gently, ‘it 
would not have seemed one bit the 
less hard now. You were too young, 
Nannie, to have borne such know- 
ledge, as we older people are forced 
to do, patiently. Life would have 
stood still for you in the expecta- 
tion of death; ordinary duties 
would have been cast aside; the 
laughter my mother loved to hear 
would have sounded no longer ; the 
step she liked to watch, so light 
and quick, would have grown slow 
and thoughtful ; your pleasant talk 
would have had a constraint upon 
it; and instead of the memory ofa 
year of happiness, you would now be 
looking back upon twelve months 
clouded by the anticipation of a 
trouble which was incapable of be- 
ing averted by you or any other 
human being.’ 

‘But O, uncle, if I had only 
known ! I repeated, my face still 
buried in the moss, now wet with 
scalding tears. 

‘What could you have done, 
dear ? 

Ay, that was the question—what 
could I have done—I, so feeble, 
so powerless, though I loved her so 
much? 

‘Do you suppose, if any means 
had seemed likely to avail, I should 
have left those means untried ?” 

‘No,’ I murmured. 

‘Then why should you wish to 
have known when you could have 
done nothing for her ?’ 

I lifted up my face from the 
ground, and pushed back the hair 
that had fallen in tangled masses 
over my forehead. I could answer 
him now, for the vegue impressions 
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left by his first announcement had 
taken a definite shape at last. 

‘If I had a great trouble,’ I re- 

plied, ‘ I should not like to bear it 
all alone, even if no one could help 
me.’ 
The stream rippled on at our 
feet, the birds’ songs sounded over- 
head; there ensued a pause, during 
which I could hear the melody of 
the one, the chorus of the others. 
Then my companion said softly, 

‘When you have such a trouble 
as this, or a trouble greater, if that 
be possible, I trust that ONE, nearer 
and dearer even than little Annie 
was to her grandmother, will help 
you to bear it.’ 

And he took off his hat when he 
spoke, as though he had been in 
church. 

It was an incongruous idea, and 
I hated my imagination for harbour- 
ing it at such a moment; but I 
could not help wondering how a 
man like this had ever brought 
himself to marry his wife. 

True, Mrs. Isaac Motfield was 
not unaccustomed to religious mus- 
ings and observations, but her 
remarks usually tended to the 
conclusion that the special Provi- 
dence which directed the concerns 
of her and hers, had either no time or 
no inclination to consider the affairs 
of other people. 

Never, save in the cant of some 
utterly hypocritical time-server, did 
religion present a more repulsive 
aspect than when portrayed by the 
word paintingof Mrs. Isaac Motfield. 
Vaguely, spite of my sorrow, the 
memory of some of the sentences 
I had heard that woman utter 
would recur to my mind, and at 
the same moment a question, which 
never ceased to trouble me for very 
long ata time, once again presented 
itself; and in order to have it 
solved, I asked, 

‘Where, uncle, will—the 





*I suppose you mean, dear, where 
shall we bury her?’ he said, as I 
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stopped, not liking to pronounce 
the word. ‘If you read the letter 
I gave you, and I think it may be 
well for you to do so, that will tell 
you all.’ 

Saying which he rose and left 
me, while I perused that message 
from the dead. 

At first the writing seemed dim 
and indistinct, by reason of the 
tears which welled up in my eyes, 
and blinded me; but by degrees 
that control, learned in the calm 
unimpassioned school wherein all 
the lessons of my life had been 
conned, asserted itself, and I read 
her words as I would have tried to 
listen to them if spoken on her 
death-bed quietly. 

After some commonplace sen- 
tences, touching a pecuniary re- 
mittance, domestic matters, and the 
health of her daughter-in-law and 
grandchildren, the letter proceeded: 

* Now, my dear son, I have some 
bad news to send, which I think it 
only right you should know. I 
have not, as I told you in my 
last, felt very well for some time 
past, and so I determined to con- 
sult a medical man. He tells me 
—for I begged him to keep nothing 
back—that my heart is seriously 
affected, and that the mischief has 
been going on for years. I thank 
God for giving me so many free 
from ache or pain, or knowledge 
of coming illness! Leading the 
quiet regular life I do, free from 
care, it is possible and probable, 
he says, that following certain rules 
my life may be prolonged for a 
considerable time longer; on the 
other hand, a day, an hour, a min- 
ute may end it. 

‘At first this seemed to me very 
terrible; but when I come to think 
it over, what more has the doctor 
said to me now than I have heard 
repeated every Sunday since I first 
went to the little chapel in Love- 
dale ? 

* My days are not yet numbered, 
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though one day more may find my 
place vacant; but the uncertainty 
of life, so far as I am concerned, 
has been put before me in a way 
I can never forget; and for this 
reason I want to put my house in 
order, so that when the hour strikes, 
no worldly concerns may trouble 
me. 

* As soon as may be convenient, 
I should like you to come over, 
that I may tell you exactly what I 
have done; only remember, Annie 
must knownothing ofall this. ‘Trou- 
ble will come upon her soon enough 
without our making it for her. She 
has been the blessing of my old 
age, the light and life of a home 
which, but for her, must indeed 
have seemed dark and lonely. 

‘I donot want her to shed a tear 
for me before the time actually 
comes. I want to see the sunshine 
on her young face until night closes 
over me. Isaac, you will be a fa- 
ther to that dear child. I don't 
dictate where she shall live, what 
you shall do with her little money, 
how her education shall go on. I 
leave’ you her guardian—I leave 
her present and her future to 
God. 

‘If I did not believe He would 
keep her from all harm, I should 
fear sometimes for her happiness ; 
and yet every day I feel more and 
more assured, that although her 
ways are not my ways, she will be 
kept from the evil, if not from trou- 
ble. The lady whose school she 
attends called here yesterday, and 
told me that if Annie ever should 
require to take a situation, she 
would be most happy to engage 
her as a junior teacher. ‘This is 
an unspeakable relief to me, as it 
would at once give the poor dear 
a home and a chance of cheaply 
finishing her education. 

‘Every one seems to like the 
child, though she is so shy before 
strangers. I pray she may always 
make good friends—I mean friends 
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who will teach her nothing but 
what is right. 

‘My dear son, this is a long let- 
ter for me to write. I have been 
two days about it already, and have 
not yet finished. 

‘There are one or two things I 
still want to say : whenever I go and 
wherever, lay my body in the grave- 
yard most convenient at the time. 

‘You recollect when I left Love- 
dale my saying foolishly I should 
like to be buried beside your father. 
Ihave learned better since. He will 
be as near me if I rest under the 
turf here as if you put us side by 
side. 

‘Concerning the little I have to 
leave, Annie has no part in it save 
in my love and gratitude. My 
own children are nearest in blood. 
Amongst them I have equally di- 
vided all the worldly goods I own, 
but I desire you to see that the 
money which came to Annie from 
her father is touched by no one 
save for her benefit; and I wish 
you to understand I have left a list 
of all the articles in the cottage 
which are her property, and O, my 
son, be kind to this the only or- 
phan we have in all the family—in 
proportion to the responsibility 
shall be the reward. Some may, 
perhaps, think I have loved the 
child too much, but if you hear 
this said, remember all she has 
been to me. 

‘Certainly I can declare since she 
was first put in my arms she has 
never wilfully caused me an anx- 
ious hour. If she is different from 
us all, the Almighty made her so. 
You first pointed this out to me. 
Remember //a? night, Isaac, when 
I am here no longer.’ 

There was more than this, more 
added at later dates, for the letter 
occupied a week in writing ; but I 
could read no farther. 

What had I lost? what had I not 
lost? In a great hurry, with a ter- 
rible tremor, I went in search of 
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my uncle, whom I discovered not 
far distant. 

‘ Let us go home,’ I said; ‘let us 
go home, please, now.’ 

‘Why home, Nannie ? he asked. 

‘ Because I want to be near her 
as long as I can,’ was my reply. 

‘But you trust me, dear, don’t 
you?’ he asked. ‘1 will be all to 
you she asks, and more.’ 

By way of answer, I put my 
arms round his neck and kissed him, 
as I apprehend no child of his own 
had ever done before. 

Then, hand clasped in hand, we 
retraced our steps, through the 
woods, across the green, to the si- 
lent darkened dwelling where she 
lay so still and quiet. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCERNING MY FUTURE. 


‘THE next morning brought an in- 
flux of Motfields and other relations 
to that once peaceful home. Peo- 
ple I had never seen before took 
possession of the house as though 
it belonged to them of right. Peo- 
ple I had only vaguely heard of 
asked if I was ‘that girl,’ and re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, 
shook their heads in grave disap- 
proval of my existence and myself. 

Mrs. Daniel Motfield was there, 
but Mrs. Isaac, having it in con- 
templation about that period to in- 
crease the population of Fairport, 
put in no appearance—to my ex- 
ceeding comfort, be it confessed. 

Before the arrival of this goodly 
company, my uncle Isaac, assisted 
by Dr. Packman, occupied himself in 
putting away all plate, nicknacks, 
ornaments, papers, articles of wear- 
ing-apparel, and so forth, in boxes, 
cupboards, and drawers, whereto 
seals were at once attached. No- 


thing movable, indeed, was left, 
save the general furniture, of which 
they took an inventory, and my 
own wearing-apparel, which no one 
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considered sufficiently extensive to 
put under lock-and-key. 

‘Nannie,’ said my uncle to me 
on the morning of ¢at day, ‘ you 
had better go over this morning to 
Miss Packman; she will be glad to 
have you.’ 

‘Let me stay,’ I answered ; ‘I 
will stop in my own room.’ 

And he humoured me. Amongst 
that throng I had no desire to fol- 
low my dead—mine if theirs ; and 
when they had all departed, the 
silent house, the stillness broken 
by nosound save that of the passing 
bell, was more eloquent to me of 
one ‘gone before’ than the dark 
procession, the gaping grave. 

When it was all over, when earth 
had been given to earth, and dust 
returned to dust, when the mourn- 
ers had come back, and cake and 
wine had duly been eaten and 
drunk, Dr. Packman knocked at 
my door. 

‘Miss Annie,’ he said, ‘ as a mat- 
ter of form you had better come 
downstairs ; the will is going to be 
read.’ 

‘What have I to do with her 
will?’ I asked. 

‘Happily, nothing,’ he answered; 
‘nevertheless, do as I tell you; and 
I obeyed. 

How the men and the women 
assembled below scowled at me as 
Tentered, leaning on Dr. Packman’s 
arm! They edged closer together, 
moving away from the corner we 
occupied, as though I had brought 
contagion into the room. 

‘ Shouldn’t wonder if she has left 
the girl every farthing,’ I heard one 
very evil-looking man remark, after 
which there was a‘ hush-sh!’ and 
the attorney, who had nodded to me 
pleasantly and encouragingly,began. 

The will was very short. She had 
been possessed of little, and at her 
death she divided it fairly and 
simply amongst all her ‘ dear chil- 
dren.” To her grandchild Ann 
Trenet, being already provided for, 
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she left merely her love and bless- 
ing. She appointed her eldest son 
Isaac guardian of the said Ann 
Trenet, and named Isaac Motfield 
and Dr. Decimus Packman ex- 
ecutors. 

‘That is all, ladies and gentle- 
men,’ said the lawyer, when he 
finished reading, marvelling appar- 
ently at the dead hush and silence 
which succeéded ; and he rose, and 
will in hand stood, so it seemed to 
me, inviting comment. 

There ensued a horrible pause, 
which was broken at length by the 
husband of some one of my ur- 
known aunts. 

‘I call that a will such as all 
wills should be,’ he said in an ac- 
cent which actually appalled me. 
‘And what I mean to say is this: 
we have all done Miss Ann there 
a great injustice, and I for one am 
sorry for it. Will you shake hands, 
niece?” 

Thus accosted, what could I do 
but comply with his request, hav- 
ing the pleasure at the same time 
of hearing Mrs. Daniel Motfield 
remark, 

‘ Artful little baggage! has been 
living on the fat of the land all 
these years past.’ 

‘ Artful baggage yourself, ma’am, 
or civil language, if yew please,’ 
shouted my latest champion, who, 
I discovered subsequently, had mar- 
ried a female Mottield older even 
than my uncle Isaac. ‘I say the 
will is a just will; and more nor 
that, I say, if ever this young lady 
wants a friend, I’ll stand by her. 
Now, my dear, maybe you'll want 
a home.’ 

‘No,’ interrupted Dr. Packman 
decidedly ; ‘not while my sister 
and I have one to offer her. But 
Miss Annie has money. Her fu- 
ture residence must be decided by 
her sole guardian ; and heindicated 
uncle Isaac. 

*O, we 
that. He 


understand all about 
has played his cards 
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well,’ said Mrs. Daniel, who was 
simply irrepressible, as I knew to 
my cost. 

At this juncture I got up; I did 
not care for Mrs. Daniel, or the 
whole assembled multitude. 

‘Take me from them, uncle,’ I 
cried, crossing the room to where 
he stood. ‘Take me away any- 
where ; there is not one of them 
who loved grannie, not one bit.’ 

It was an accusation they could 
not answer. They made way for 
us to pass without a word more 
being spoken, and you, and you, 
and you, who have lived in the 
world, and understand its pleasant 
ways, can guess how my relatives 
loved me after that confession of 
faith. 

What did their love or hate 
matter to me, however? She, the 
only woman excepting my mother 
who had ever cared for me, was 
dead: what farther sorrow could 
time or experience bring ? 

That was what youth said ; what 
time and experience said is quite 
another affair. 

Then I had but youth to consult, 
and that which youth bid me do I 
did. For hours at a stretch I sat 
in the churchyard, beside a grave 
my own hands had beautified; I 
wept in passionate despair when I 
woke in the mornings, I cried 
through the day, I sobbed myself 
to sleep at night. 

In the presence of others I kept 
my grief in the background, and 
fancied no one suspected how 
much I fretted, but in this I was 
wrong. It had been tacitly agreed 
amongst those who at that time 
interested themselves about my 
welfare, it was best the fever of 
trouble should be left to take its 
own course ; and when I came to 
my senses again, it filled me with 
a terrible feeling of shame to find 
how, while I fancied I was bearing 
my sorrow silently and alone, every 
one had been really studying my 
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wishes, humouring my whims, keep- 
ing silence at times when speech 
would have proved far easier, if 
not one-half so wise. 

And so, when many weeks had 
passed, when the first grief was 
spent, when I had begun dimly to 
understand that the affairs of life 
must go on, whether people were 
happy or miserable, my uncle Isaac 
came over to Alford once again. 

By advice of Dr. Packman, my 
fancy for remaining in the cottage 
had hitherto been indulged. 

‘True, they did not leave me alone 
there all day, but they left me suf- 
ficiently alone to humour the idea 
that no one ever tried to come be- 
tween me and my grief. Now, how- 
ever, it was necessary to consider 
the future. Where was I to live? 
with whom, and how ? 

If the cottage were let, it was 
estimated a sufficient annual in- 
come could be realised to enable 
me to reside with some quiet family, 
and to continue my studies. Dr. 
Packman and his sister wished to 
give me a home free of all charge, 
but to this arrangement my uncle 
would by no means consent. 

‘Nannie cannot intrude on the 
kindness of friends for ever,’ he 
said; ‘and what she is to do, and 
what she is to be, had better be 
decided now than hereafter.’ 

‘Herr Droigel will be here the 
day after to-morrow,’ suggested 
Dr. Packman; ‘would it not be well 
to defer coming to any conclusion 
until we hear his opinion ?” 

‘What has Herr Droigel to do 
with the matter ?’ inquired my un- 
cle. 

‘Ask your niece,’ replied the 
Doctor, looking significantly at me. 

But I exclaimed, 

‘No, no; I shall never sing—I 
shall never want to sing again.’ 

‘Time will do wonders for you, 
my dear,’ said the Doctor kindly ; 
while my uncle, without taking any 
notice of my declaration, remarked, 
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‘I thought Herr Droigel said it 
would be better for her not to sing 
much, not to take singing lessons 
at all.’ 

‘He did say so,’ was the answer, 
‘but there was a reason for that, 
which I will explain presently. 
Meantime, before opening any 
communication with Mrs. Mitchell 
concerning the pupil-teacher plan, 
to which it is evident you incline, 
I should like you to have ten 
minutes’ chat with Droigel.’ 

‘We need not wait for Herr 
Droigel, Doctor,’ I interrupted petu- 
lantly ; ‘I shall never sing again.’ 

‘ Very well, dear,’ said Dr. Pack- 
man. ‘ No one shall force you into 
any course distasteful to your feel- 
ings ; nevertheless,’ he added, sotto 
voce, ‘we will wait for my friend.’ 

After that conversation I had a 
relapse into despair. The mere 
mention of my voice brought back 
all the anxiety it had caused, all 
the changes it had wrought. Over 
and over again I repeated to my- 
self the words I spoke to Dr. Pack- 
man, ‘Nothing should ever induce 
me to sing, I would never open a 
piano more.’ Sitting in the grave- 
yard, under the shade of an ancient 
yew-tree, which sheltered the spot 
where she lay, I tormented myself 
by wishing that my grandmother 
could only understand how com- 
pletely in unison our ideas on that 
vexed question were at last. 

I was there in the quiet hush of 
a summer’s afternoon, quite alone. 
My uncle had been taken by Dr. 
Packman for a drive, and it was 
arranged that on the morrow Herr 
Droigel’s opinion as to my future 
career should be taken. 

To rebel against that opinion, 
was my firm intention. Now she 
was dead, I resolved never to adopt 
a profession my grandmother would 
have disapproved of my entering 
during her life-time. 

I made that resolution beside 
her grave, and offered it to her 
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memory, just in the same spirit as 
I made wreaths, and laid them on 
the turf that covered her resting- 
place. How calm and peaceful 
and still everything seemed! The 
gardens of Little Alford Manor- 
house, that sloped down quite to 
the wall of the churchyard, the 
woods beyond with scarce a breath 
of air stirring the leaves, the quiet 
graveyard with its many grassy 
hillocks, its few and simple head- 
stones, the old, old church, with 
its small diamond-paned windows, 
its low tower covered to the very 
top with ivy, its gray weather-beaten 
walls, its tiled roof, and its lych- 
gate. There was not a creature 
moving, not a human being crossed 
while I remained there the foot- 
path that led away first to the 
meadows, where cows chewed the 
cud lazily, and farther on to a 
stream, where under the alders the 
speckled trout flashed in and out 
of deep clear silent pools. 

Everything in the landscape was 
peaceful and beautiful. I alone felt 
at discord with Nature. Firmly I 
then believed the sight of the sun 
would never bring happiness to me 
again. What good I purposed to 
myself or the dead by sitting thus, 
I cannot imagine. I only know I 
remained there till the shadow 
thrown by the church-tower warned 
me it was time to return to our 
cottage. Rising slowly from the 
ground, I was about to leave the 
place, when a voice close at hand 
said softly, 

‘Soh, my poor little maiden, it is 
thus we meet once more; and 
Herr Droigel, for it was he, took 
my hand in both of his, while he 
shook his great head mournfully, 
with an expression of tender senti- 
ment pervading his fat face, that 
would at any other time have 
seemed to me irresistibly funny. 

‘ You have suffered,’ he went on, 
‘that is bad ; you eat nothing, you 
sleep little, that is worse; you sit 
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here thinking to bring back your 
dead to life, that is worst of all. My 
little child, did I not tell thee it 
was good for you to love your 
grandmother? Yes. Then I tell 
thee now it is good for you to 
leave her. She would tell you this 
if that tongue so silent could speak. 
She would say, ‘‘ Mine love, weep- 
ing beside my grave is not what 
you should be doing.” She would 
say, “Have pity on your pretty 
buds, and make up no garlands to 
wither in memoriam of one whose 
eyes now behold the flowers of Pa- 
radise.” She would say, ‘‘ You have 
shed many, many tears; shed no 
more, because I am where there 
are no tears.’ She would say, 
“There is a time for weeping and 
a time for rejoicing; you have 
wept; you should now rejoice, be- 
cause there are so many good kind 
friends left who love you much.” 
Come ;’ and he drew my hand 
within his arm, and thus we walked 
together to Dr. Packman’s house. 

Arrived there, we found tea 
ready, and Miss Packman, her bro- 
ther, and my uncle in the drawing- 
room. 

* And now, good gentlemen both,’ 
said Herr Droigel, when, after’see- 
ing me comfortably seated, he drew 
up a chair to the table preparatory 
to commencing an attack on the 
good things Miss Packman had pro- 
vided for him —‘ and now, good 
gentlemen both, I will answer the 
question you made to me before 
I went out, saying I would give 
you one reply when I came back. 
Myreply is—I give no advice about 
Miss Annie except Miss Annie’s 
self be close at my elbow to hear. 

‘Miss Annie being here, when I 
have eaten, when I have drunken 
some cups of amiable Miss Pack- 
man’s tea, we will talk. Eat, mine 
love,’ he went on, addressing me ; 
‘you will never understand our 
talk, if you listen to it while starv- 
ing.’ 
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There was no fear of Herr Droi- 
gel failing to understand the con- 
versation if quantities of food were 
stimulants to comprehension, 

Before his gigantic appetite dis- 
appeared mountains of bread-and- 
butter, hillocks of toasted cakes, 
a dish covered with slices of ham, 
and the best part of a cold fowl. 
To this succeeded a second course 
of jellies, jams, and marmalade; 
and when he had finished that, 
and half a dozen large cups of 
tea, he wound up with about a 
quart of strawberries, which he 
literally drowned in cream, in turn 
solidifying the cream with half a 
basinful of powdered white sugar. 

When he had demolished this 
last enemy he heaved a sigh, com- 
plimented Miss Packman on ‘her 
delicate consideration inremember- 
ing the preferences of her de- 
voted Droigel,’ pushed his chair 
back, and inquired if what we 
had to say could not be talked 
over amongst the ‘roses and the 
lilies.’ 

Without doubt it is this ‘ roses 
and lilies’ business which makes 
those who have been thrown much 
in contact with Germans so bit- 
ter against and so suspicious of 
those of the Fatherland who hon- 
our our country with their presence. 
When a man finds that all this 
charm of manner covers some- 
thing which is not in. the least 
charming in its results; when he 
discovers that underneath the vel- 
vet glove lurks the grasp of iron ; 
that subservient to all other human 
interests lies the desire of self-ag- 
grandisement, it becomes very diffi- 
cult to tolerate figures of speech 
and graces of sentiment. 

‘Your money or your life,’ may 
not be a pleasant form of words, 
but it possesses at least the advan- 
tage of perfect intelligibility. 

When precisely the same result 
has been compassed by a more 
gracefully-turned sentence, or series 
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of sentences, the deceitfulness of 
the procedure only aggravates the 
rage of the victim. 

We, sitting among the roses and 
lilies of Herr Droigel’s sentiment, 
were, however, novices to all this 
sort of thing, and listened to the 
graces of language to which Herr 
Droigel treated us in the same 
frame of mind as that with which 
one might contemplate the antics 
of a kitten. 

With what delight, by the way, 
must these foreigners observe the 
tolerant self-complacency where- 
with English people regard them ! 

If we could catch a glimpse of 
them, when the mask is off, the 
disguise of that ‘so charming sim- 
plicity’ put on one side, as a man 
might don a useful topcoat, should 
we not find these ‘ mere children 
of nature’ screaming with laughter 
and exclaiming in their detestable 
gutturals : 

‘What a fool is this dear John 
Bull, what a fool is Mrs. Bull, what 
fools are the young ladies and the 
young gentlemen, sons and daugh- 
ters of John and his wife !’ 

As before indicated, however, we 
listened to Herr Droigel that even- 
ing even as he himself would have 
tenderly put it, ‘like calves of the 
Bull family ; thereby implying a 
more touching extent of gullibility 
than is to be found ordinarily 
amongst that bucolic race. 

Certainly we knew no more of 
Germany, of the cleverness of its 
inhabitants, of the dexterity with 
which they can manipulate conver- 
sation and blow bubbles in the air 
all the time they are really trying 
to catch fish in the stream, than the 
babes in the wood. 

Happy was it for us, simpletons 
as we were, that Herr Droigel was 
so honest a rogue, so clever a self- 
seeker, so straightforward a de- 
ceiver, sO virtuous a rogue as time 
proved him to be. 

Had he been treacherous as De- 
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lilah we should have fallen into his 
hands all the same. 

‘ Sit here, Miss Annie,’ began the 
large creature, grouping us to his 
satisfaction on some seats placed 
under a large mulberry-tree in the 
Doctor's old-fashioned garden, ‘you 
and I are old friends ; we under- 
stand one another. Come and sit 
near to your own Droigel, who has 
been put on the rack, who has been 
subjected to what your merciful 
law-givers used to call the question, 
all for you. Yes, it is true; no sooner 
did I arrive here this afternoon, 
seeking rest and repose after the 
heat and burden, than Miss Pack- 
man commences to speak about 
** Annie,” whom she loves as her 
own sister. She has not finished 
speaking before two gentlemen ap- 
pear ina gig. They are both hot, 
having of their own free will been 
driving in the sun, but they are not 
so hot as their horse, which, with- 
out any will of its own, has been 
driven in the sun—poor horse ! 

‘One of these pair says, pointing 
to the other, “‘ This is Annie’s un- 
cle Mr. Motfield—my old and 
valued friend Herr Droigel.” 

‘Droigel stands two inches higher 
in his shoes, and is charmed. 

‘Then Dr. Packman says, “ It is 
desirable some decision should be 
come to concerningAnnie’s future;” 
and Mr. Motfield adds, “ What 
should you advise, Herr Droigel ?” 
And how do you suppose I ans- 
wered your friends, Miss Annie?’ 
finished Herr Droigel, turning sud- 
denly towards me. 

‘I fancy you did not answer them 
at all,’ I said, remembering his 
speech made before he had, to 
quote his own phrase, ‘ eaten and 
drunken.’ 

‘Wrong, Miss Annie,’ was his 
reply. ‘1 answered, “I am going 
out, gentlemen, for a few minutes ; 
when I return, I shall have pleasure 
to talk this matter over.” ’ 

Then ensued a silence, which 
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no one else seeming disposed to 
break, Herr Droigel again took up 
his parable : 

‘I went across the green com- 
mon to the pretty house I remem- 
bered ; there was no Annie there. 
I asked a servant, not pretty, but 
good—good I should say certainly 
—where I might find the young miss, 
and the servant pointed a finger 
towards the church-tower. So I 
went softly to God’s-acre, with a 
light tread and a heavy heart, and 
there I found this child sitting be- 
side a grave, on which newly-woven 
wreaths were already withering. I 
brought her back with me. That is 
my little story; suppose, gentlemen, 
you now tell yours.’ 

Once again there ensued a pause, 
which was broken, however, this 
time by Dr. Packman : 

‘When you were here last sum- 
mer Annie sang for you, and you 
said she had a voice.’ 

‘Mein Gott! I only hope she 
has not lost it,’ ejaculated Herr 
Droigel ; ‘but eating nothing, drink- 
ing nothing, crying much, sitting in 
damp graveyards—that is not the 
way to preserve a voice. No doubt,’ 
he added mournfully, ‘ the gift has 
been withdrawn, the lute broken. 
I warned you that organ was deli- 
cate. Do not blame me if the life 
in it has been destroyed.’ 

‘But, my good friend, you said 
to me yourself—’ began Dr. Pack- 
man excitedly. 

‘But, mein goot friend, you said 
to me yourself, interrupted Herr 
Droigel with imperturbable calm- 
ness—‘ come nearer to me, Miss 
Annie, and you shall hear just 
what he said. Here where we sit, 
while we two was smoking our 
pipes, I asked, “What does all 
this mean—what is the mystery ?” 
and then he began : “ Droigel, the 
girl must not go to London yet. 
She is an orphan ; she has always 
lived with a grandmother, and they 
are devoted to each other. The 
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old lady’s time here cannot be 
long. That is the meaning and 
the mystery.” So now, Miss Annie, 
you know why I told you to get 
strong and love your grandmother. 
Complete frankness is best ; I love 
not secrets, anc reserves, and whis- 
pers.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ interposed my 
uncle, ‘ that the future and the pre- 
sent are what we are now con- 
cerned with. The past signifies 
little.’ 

‘It signifies a great deal,’ ex- 
claimed Herr Droigel with emo- 
tion. ‘Himmel! to think of a 
whole year having been lost at her 
age; and yet not lost,’ he added, 
remembering his former sentiments 
—‘not lost, since it was spent with 
one this dear Miss Annie loved so 
much.’ 

Andhe took my hand andstroked 
it reflectively. 

‘Well, the past cannot be re- 
called, at all events,’ said Dr. Pack- 
man. ‘ Mr. Motfield is quite right 
there ; and what we have now to 
decide is, whether Annie shall go 
to Mrs. Mitchell’s as a pupil-teacher 
or—’ 

‘What is a pupil-teacher?’ in- 
terrupted the German ; and on be- 
ing informed he remarked, ‘ Pro- 
ceed. I beg your pardon for being 
so rude as to break in on your sen- 
tence, only I want to make my 
points as we go on.’ 

‘Or, continued Dr, Packman, 
‘whether she shall devote herself 
to the musical profession.’ 

*‘Meaning—’ suggested 
Droigel. 

‘Meaning, in other words,’ ex- 
plained Dr. Packinan, ‘ shall she be 
a governess or a singer ?” 

‘Good ; that is, supposing she 
has not lost her voice, and can 
sing,’ observed Herr Droigel. ‘ And 
now what says Miss Annie herself? 

‘I shall never sing again.’ 

‘ Good, once more. Now, gentle- 
men both, have you said your says ? 


Herr 
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Have you, Miss Annie, said your 
little say ?” 

‘I believe so,’ answered my 
uncle, while Doctor Packman 
nodded ; and I repeated my state- 
ment in a different form, ‘I shall 
be a governess ;’ of which statement 
Herr Droigel did not take any 
notice beyond stroking my hand 
solemnly and thoughtfully once 
-more. 

‘You English have a charming 
adage about buying a pig in a poke. 
I do not know what a poke is—I 
never met anybody who did ; but 
I take it to mean that no one but 
a fool plays at cards blindfold. 
You have done me so great honour 
as to ask my advice about this 
dear Miss Annie. You will not 
say, when my broad back is turned, 
That Droigel, what a most horribly 
rude fellow he is! prying into this 
thing, peering into that.’ 

‘Ask any questions you like,’ 
said my uncle heartily. ‘I think 
we have all the same object at 
heart.’ 

Quite true, dear uncle; the 
same object, with a difference, hap- 
pily, perhaps, for me. 

‘Very good ; I thank you, Mr. 
Motfield. Now you and Dr. Pack- 
man, my highly-esteemed old friend, 
seem agreed that as a matter of 
living—bread-and-butter, we shall 
say—it is necessary this young 
miss should turn her attention to 
teaching other young misses. That 
is so?” 

‘ That is so,’ answered my uncle. 

* And why is it so ?—forgive me 
if I seem rude beyond imagination. 
Regard me as a doctor; this good 
child is sick ; I want to know what 
prescription to make, I ask ques- 
tions that seem to you babble.’ 

‘ The greater part of my mother’s 
income died with her,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘and the part which did not 
she divided equally amongst her 
children, purposely excluding Annie 
from all interest in it.’ 

VOL. X. 
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‘What had Miss Annie done ?” 

‘She had money of her own— 
more, by far, than my mother could 
give to her children. I think the 
will a just one; there should be 
no favouritism in families.’ 

‘Then Miss Annie is in a small 
way an heiress, as our good friend 
here gave me to understand.’ 

‘Yes, but only in a small way. 
She would have enough—if the 
cottage could be let advantageously 
—to live on; had she been different 
—of a different nature I mean.’ 

*T understand ; it is the woblesse 
oblige element which causes diffi- 
culty. Miss Annie isa young lady, 
and has been brought up as a young 
lady should be. And you think, 
my dear,’ this to me, ‘ it will please 
you to be a governess ? 

*I think I must be one,’ I ans- 
wered. ‘By my own wish money 
has been spent on my education ; 
it would never do to have that 
money wasted.’ 

‘And how much, if I may in- 
quire, has been spent upon this 
learning ?’ asked Herr Droigel. 

‘Books, and everything included, 
about a hundred pounds,’ answered 
my uncle. 

‘Gott in Himmel? ejaculated 
Herr Droigel, ‘and nothing for it, 
nothing !’ 

‘I dined at Mrs. Mitchell’s every 
day,’ I explained. 

‘Dined, yes, that is something. 
At the quality of the dinner I make 
no guess. What knowledge you 
got would not fill that; and he 
touched the bowl of his pipe sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Mrs. Mitchell would give me a 
small salary even now,’ I said, with 
a sense of offended dignity pervad- 
ing my manner. 

‘Are you quite sure of that, my 
dear?’ he asked, then continued. 
‘No doubt, though, she would give 
you a premium to teach otheryoung 
misses to know as little as you do. 
Yes, dat is England,’ and he looked 
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on the ground in deep thought, 
whilst I, swelling with; anger, and 
ready to cry with mortification, 
was compelled to keep silence, be- 
cause I really did not know in what 
form of words to express my feel- 
ings. 

‘I am of opinion that Miss Annie 
and the respectable Mrs. Mitchell 
would get on most admirably to- 
gether,’ said Herr Droigel at length, 
* but still, if 1 was you and Miss 
Annie, I would think over that 
question for a. week. As Miss 
Annie has made up her mind so 
certainly never to sing more, it is 
of no use inquiring whether her 
voice is gone or not.’ 

After which Herr Droigel de- 
voted himself to an admiring con- 
templation of the roses and lilies. 


Flame and Fuel. 


I do not think I ever hated a 
human being as I detested the fat 
German, as I watched his ponder- 
ous figure stooping over the flowers, 
caressing with his great hands ‘the 
dear buds,’ as he styled them. 

I did not then understand the 
real cause of my mortification and 
disgust, but I comprehend now it 
is one thing to say we will never 
use a talent again, but quite an- 
other not to be asked to exercise 
it. 

Only the other afternoon Herr 
Droigel told me, in an unwonted 
burst of confidence, that he under- 
stood the ‘ little ways of womans.’ 

If he ever reads these pages he 
can take the satisfaction out of 
them of knowing I thoroughly be- 
lieve ‘iat statement, at all events. 


FLAME AND FUEL. 


— 


Ir cannot be ground out for all your hate | 
Curl of no proud thin lip avails you here : 
Love your love lit, fading to gray and sere, 


Burns its due time. 


Behind the unshut gate 


Of that wan temple where we were of late 

Together, where I stay however drear 

The place without you, year may grow from year 
And add new blankness to my blank estate ;— 


Still, while I minister, the consecrate 

Fair flame upon the altar burns the freer 

For heat’s decrease with life’s decrease. 
Loss of your love goes to complete my fate : 
I make that weight the fuel’s crowning weight, 

And scent the flame with many a perfumed tear. 


The mere 














ON THE FORMS OF PUBLISHING FICTION. 


—>—__ 


A GREAT deal of nonsense has 
been written of late respecting 
the system of producing novels. 
The Zimes, the Saturday Review, 
and the Daily News have given 
it as their decided opinion that 
to publish novels in three volumes 
is a mistake, and that publish- 
ers of fiction are working entirely 
against theirown interest, and doing 
their best not to meet the require- 
ments of English readers. This is 
very unlikely, and with all respect 
for the opinions put forth by these 
reviewers, we feel bound to inform 
them that they know nothing what- 
ever of the practical working of the 
English publishing trade, or they 
would not have written about it in 
the way they have done. 

One writer in the Zimes went so 
far as to say that three-volume 
novels are an abomination and a 
curse, and a writer in the Sa/urday 
Review has given it as his opinion, 
that if publishers insist upon pro- 
ducing fiction in three-volume form, 
they are fit candidates for Bedlam. 

Now we maintain that three-vol- 
ume novels are not an abomina- 
tion, neither are they a curse, nor 
are publishers fit subjects for 
Bedlam because they produce fic- 
tion in the only form that is likely 
to compensate them for their out- 
lay. The Zimes is perfectly unjust 
to both publishers and authors 
when it uses such harsh words as 
an abomination and a curse in con- 
nection with three-volume novels. 

The writers in the Zimes and 
Saturday Review appear to have 
forgotten the most important fact 
in connection with English pub- 


lishing, which is, that English read- 
ers borrow most of the books they 
require ; and while they are able 
to do this, they will not buy them, 
even though original books might 
be purchased at one shilling per 
copy. We are of opinion that the 
public are not losers by the present 
system of publishing at high prices, 
neither do we believe that English 
literature is in any way injured by 
it. On the contrary, we think that 
both the public and literature gain 
by English publishers producing 
their books in good readable type, 
on good paper, and in good hand- 
some volumes. 

Writers in the before-mentioned 
papers are of opinion that all novels 
should be produced in one volume, 
and they think that then the public 
would buy instead of borrow. Now 
it is well known that English read- 
ers will not buy novels, and it is 
astonishing how few people in Eng- 
land keep any fiction in their 
libraries, except the works of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and a few 
other favourite authors. 

As regards the production of 
novels in cheap form, this is al- 
ways done where the publisher 
sees the slightest chance of the 
public buying any particular work. 
In fact, the publication of a work 
in three volumes is only, as it were, 
a dress rehearsal to its after appear- 
ance. Any novel that is popular 
in three volumes is invariably pub- 
lished in a cheap form within twelve 
months from the time of the first 
publication. Thus those who wish 
to obtain copies of the best edition 
can do so, and those with smaller 
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means can also be suited. The 
present system of publishing is 
no doubt an advantage to book 
buyers, as they have an opportunity 
of reading the books before making 
their purchases. 

As regards the cheap and the 
three-volume editions of novels, 
who in his senses will argue that 
it is as pleasant to read the former 
as the latter? The type and paper 
of the three-volume edition make 
the book easy to read, even to the 
weakest sight; whereas the cheap 
edition, being in smaller type and 
on inferior paper, is necessarily 
more difficult to be read. 

Weare quite aware that, if circu- 
lating libraries did not exist, it 
would be absurd to publish novels 
at a high price, and no publisher 
would do so. But the existence of 
circulating libraries, and the price 
authors demand for their works, 
make it necessary for publishers to 
produce their books ata high price. 
There is little doubt but that the 
public are better off with circulat- 
ing libraries than they would be 
without them; but whether authors 
and publishers gain by the circu- 
lating - library system is an open 
question, and one that will not be 
solved till lending libraries are un- 
known. 

As regards lending libraries, we 
are of opinion that they offer too 
much for the money they ask in 
return. Subscriptions to circulat- 
ing libraries should be quite double 
what they are now, and then we 
feel confident that the librarian 
and his customers would meet on 
more equal grounds. As matters 
stand, subscribers get as many new 
books as they can, and librarians 
give as few as possible. The re- 
sult is, neither is satisfied with the 
other. 

We unhesitatingly say that a 
great mistake is made in supposing 
that, were works of fiction published 
in one volume instead of in three, 
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or indeed in any cheap form, the 
sale of hundreds of thousands would 
be the result. Of Dickens’s works 
no doubt some hundreds of thou- 
sands have been disposed of, but 
of no other modern author has 
there been anything like the num- 
ber sold. For instance, Mr. An- 
thony Trollope has perhaps as many 
readers as any living author, and we 
know for certain that, both in the 
expensive and in the cheap form, 
his best novels have not exceeded 
a sale of thirty thousand copies, 
even of those that have been pub- 
lished from ten to fifteen years. 

We are going somewhat into the 
details of the three-volume system, 
and we hope to show that it is not 
so idiotic as the Zzmes and Satur- 
day Review would have people 
believe. 

It is very seldom that these 
papers get entirely on the wrong 
scent, but on the question of three- 
volume novels they are both not 
only unpractical, but unjust. 
Wniters against the three-volume 
system should be well versed in, 
and have a good practical know- 
ledge of, the English publishing 
trade before they put forth their 
views. The question of right is 
entirely lost sight of by those who 
abuse the three-volume novels or 
high-priced books of any kind. 
Any author or publisher has a just 
right to produce h’'s works in the 
form that will bring him the best 
return for his labour, and he would 
be blind indeed to his own interest 
to issue the first edition of a novel 
at three or four shillings per copy, 
and certainly not get one-third of 
the profit to be obtained by issu- 
ing the first edition at a high price. 
Take, for instance, the Select Li- 
brary of Fiction, in which the aver- 
age sale is from eight to ten thou- 
sand copies, and with the exception 
of Bentley’s Standard Novels, and 
Mrs. Barbauld’s British Novelist, 
there has not been at any time such 
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a good selection of works of fiction 
as is to be found in the Select 
Library ; and although some of the 
books may perhaps reach a sale of 
thirty thousand, there are many that 
are found not worth reprinting after 
the first five or six thousand copies 
have been disposed of. 

There is no doubtthat, as matters 
stand, the public have far the best 
of it, and reading is one of the 
cheapest luxuries English people 
have. Close the doors of lending 
libraries, and reading will at once 
become a large item in the 
expense of every intelligent man’s 
household ; whereas, at the present 
time, the reading for six or even 
twelve persons, for a whole year, 
can be had for the small sum of 
two or three guineas. For this sum 
they can-have the use of quite two 
hundred pounds’ worth of books 
of biography, history, travel, poetry, 
and fiction, published during the 
term of subscription, or say, if they 
exchange their books once a day, 
they get the use of at least ¢Arce 
hundred pounds’ worth. 

It does not require much calcu- 
lation to prove which is the cheap- 
est, whether to borrow or buy. 
The borrowing is a possibility to 
almost all ; the buying would be an 
impossibility to ninty-nine out of 
every hundred English households. 

But, says the Zimes and its fol- 
lowers, fiction should be sold cheap. 
So it could be, if the rule was to 
buy instead of to borrow ; but books 
are lent cheaper than they can be 
bought. 

It is also stated that the three- 
volume system is the cause of infe- 
rior novels being produced. No 
argument can be more absurd than 
this. Indeed there is no doubt that 
the three-volume system is a pro- 
tection to the book-buying public, 
as they can, as we have said, read 
almost any work before purchas- 
ing it. 

The nonsense that is written 
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about the novel publishers being 
able to foist on to the libraries any 
rubbish, is quite untrue. The actual 
number that librarians subscribe 
for, of an unknown author, are in 
no way adequate to the expense of 
production ; and after the first sub- 
scription, unknown authors’ works 
are left entirely to their merits. If 
the work is good, it is sure to make 
its way ; if bad, it dies. 

It cannot be the fault of publish- 
ers that they are unable to produce 
works of only the very highest merit. 
Very few authors make great names 
from the merits of their first produc- 
tions. Some few have done so, but 
the bulk of our authors served long 
and laborious apprenticeships in 
the field of literature before they 
made themselves favourites with 
English readers. Authorship, like 
every other profession, must have 
a beginning; and it is by authors 
being able to get their first efforts 
produced, that they find out whe- 
ther they are destined to be writers 
of note or not. Few authors have 
the courage, or are encouraged, to 
keep on writing when the press and 
public show them that literature is 
not their vocation. 

The questions of an author’s 
right are as easy to solve as the 
question of any other worker's right. 
An author, having written a book, 
is naturally anxious to get the best 
price he can for his work ; conse- 
quently he goes to a publisher. 
The publisher purchases the book, 
with the intention of making as 
much out of it as possible; and 
knowing well enough that this 
book, whatever its price, will not 
be bought in any large quantities, 
but will be borrowed from the cir- 
culating libraries, he must deal 
with it accordingly. Whether he 
produce the work in one, two, or 
three volumes, the librarian will 
only subscribe for about the same 
number ; and this is the important 
point. The cost of producing 
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the book in one volume would 
be much more than one-third of 
the cost of the three volumes, and 
the cost of the two volumes would 
be nearly as much as for the three 
volumes. The expenses for adver- 
tising would be the same on the 
one as on the two or three volumes, 
and the profit on the one volume 
would be at least forty-five per cent 
less. 

The one-volume system could of 
course be carried on ifall our popu- 
lar authors would work for at least 
one-third of the price they now 
receive. This it would be hardly 
fair to ask them to do, and if they 
were asked, it is very certain they 
would not do it. 

The cry against high-priced 
novels is very unfair. ‘Take, for 
instance, the author of Adam Bede; 
will the Zimes or the Saturday Re- 
view attempt to argue that the 
author is not to go to the best 
market with her books? Surely 
such talent is worthy of the 
best price the market can afford. 
We are quite sure that her pub- 
lishers would not have given one 
half the sum for J/iddlemarch, 
had they been bound to produce 
the book at four shillings instead 
of forty. 

The same argument applies to 
every author. We have said,and we 
repeat it again, that people in Eng- 
Jand borrow their books ; they do not 
buy them, or at least they only buy 
standard authors’ works. People 


with large libraries of their own bor- 
row modern books, as of course do 
those persons who cannot afford, or 
consider it a waste of money, to buy 
books ; and as the rule is to bor- 
row, it is but natural that both 
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author and publisher should pro- 
duce their books in the form that 
will be most certain to reward them 
best for their outlay. Authors and 
publishers have a perfect right to 
get as much as possible for their 
books. 

The Saturday Review had lately 
the pleasure of seeing its pet idea 
of one-volume novels carried into 
practice. It is true the book in 
question is avery second-rate affair ; 
but this did not matter : in this in- 
stance it was almost as lavish in its 
encomiums as it frequently is in its 
abuse. The publisher was stated 
to be a practical man, the author’s 
work contained strong natural lo- 
cal colouring, and here, said the 
Saturday Review, is an original no- 
vel in legible type for four shillings. 
Now any ordinary judge of author- 
ship, printing, paper, and binding, 
may see at a glancethat the book re- 
ferred to is, as we have said, in all 
respects a very second-rate affair, 
and the Saturday Review should 
have seen that the book could 
hardly have been made into three 
volumes; in fact, it is not the 
length of an ordinary two-volume 
novel, and it is an insult to com- 
mon sense to say that a second- 
rate book is cheap because ori- 
ginal, when you can purchase at 
the nearest bookseller’s complete 
books by eminent authors at half 
the price. We most sincerely hope 
that the next time the Saturday 

eviews trumps up ‘a protégé’ of its 
own (we quote its own words), it 
will not be with the intention of 
trying to foist on to the public a 
thing that is by no means cheap or 
wonderful. 
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Ir was down in Devonshire, the 
county of counties, where the skies 
are so blue and the pastures so 
green, and where, of a truth, co- 
quettish Dame Nature appears 
ever to don her loveliest garb to 
please the eye, that in the summer 
of 1871 I located myself for an 
indefinite period, the brevity or 
the length of which was solely de- 
pendent on my inclination, in one 
of the prettiest and cosiest of those 
godsends to pedestrian tourists, 
wayside inns. 

One of those enigmas in hu- 
manity, yclept a St. James’s-street 
lounger, whose ‘crawls’ are ordi- 
narily confined to that patrician 
but circumscribed ground that lies 
between Piccadilly and Pall-mall, 
could in nowise sympathise with 
the rhapsodies that I poured out 
upon the little oasis on which I 
had accidentally dropped, or com- 
prehend the real treats that were 
to be discovered in my rural para- 
dise. But no matter! All those 
who possess healthy tastes and 
proper notions of genuine comfort 
and quiet contentment would as- 
suredly have participated in my 
sentiment, without dubbing me a 
romantic blockhead. 

The inn was quite a gem in its 
way, presenting a quaint mixture 
of the picturesque and the eccen- 
tric. It was long and low, with 
all sorts of juttings here and there, 
that were not meant to afford any 
especial convenience, as far as 
one could perceive, but which were 
simply vagaries in some builder, 
who evidently held to the opinion 


that ‘irregularity is the line of 
beauty.” The walls were of plas- 
ter, and the thatched roof sloped 
with a good deal of decision in its 
incline, while chimneys, top-heavy 
and rakish looking, surmounted 
it. 

Heavy trails of some hardy pa- 
rasite, the name of which was be- 
yond the pale of my botanical 
knowledge, clung to the front of 
the house, covering it almost from 
base to summit, and forming thick 
emerald frames for the square dia- 
mond-paned windows ; and from 
the mass of green tendrils, clus- 
ters of pale yellow honeysuckle and 
white-faced jasmine hung out. 
There was an old porch too, roughly 
put together ; and within its recess a 
rude chair, whose wide arms em- 
braced you with so soothing and 
subtle a charm about them, that it 
must have been dedicated to the 
service of the god Morpheus from 
the hour of its manufacture. 

The interior of the inn was de- 
cidedly dollish in dimensions, but 
as bright and clean as a brand-new 
shilling ; and a perfect wilderness 
of homely flowers obtruded their 
heads into the rooms, and forced 
the fact of their sweet existence 
into your very nose. Being of 
Goldsmith’s opinion, that 

* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,’ 
I was as happy as a king, with my 
trim and cherry-cheeked hostess 
adroitly administering to my simple 
requirements, and with no intruder 
on my agreeable solitude but the 
pert sparrows that, with an as- 
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tonishing hardihood that a London 
sparrow never attained, hopped 
familiarly on to my table, and help- 
ed themselves uninvited to the 
stray crumbs. 

My only companions were my 
drawing-materials. An artist—not 
amateur, but ‘very much’ profes- 
sional, seeing that I gained my 
livelihood by the labour of my 
hands—my sketch-book was of 
necessity my vade mecum ; and in 
the lovely locality which I had 
found there were no lack of glori- 
ous bits of landscape such as Tur- 
ner has perpetuated so well, from 
luxuriant forest trees and woody 
heights, down to exquisite little 
hollows, the beauty of which was 
worthy of being transmitted to 
paper by fingers infinitely more 
skilful than my own. 

Several country seats were in the 
neighbourhood, that I kept in re- 
serve for later labours, and the 
principal one of them, a superb and 
palatial pile called Tyrrell Court, 
removed about a league from my 
door, was the show place of the 
county. 

It was on a sultry and cloudless 
morning, towards the end of the 
dog-days, that I stood, of a Peri, 
but a suppliant, with a portfolio 
under my arm, at the gate of the 
Court. 

A medium-sized lodge of gothic 
architecture was just within it, 
but so imbedded in foliage that its 
existence might easily have escaped 
notice. A broad avenue of century- 
old chestnuts led as straight as an 
arrow up to the great mansion, and 
on either side of the carriage-road, 
upon the undulating pasture land, 
tall trees were grouped together, 
beneath whose cool shadow some 
heads of stately deer browsed quiet- 
ly ; and in my vicinity, a rare sight 
to a Londoner’s eyes, a brace or so 
of pheasants with glossy plumage, 
disturbed by my footfall, started 
upon the wing. Knocking gently 
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at the door of the lodge, I begged 
permission of the portly dame who 
answered my summons, to inspect 
the Court and its vast grounds. My 
request was granted at once with 
an urbane courtesy, and taking down 
a great bunch of keys, she trotted 
along by my side. * 

We walked through a formal 
Italian garden and up the wide 
steps, that were guarded on either 
side by huge stone lions couchant, 
into innumerable saloons that were 
literally piled up with priceless ar- 
ticles of wirt#u, and hung with rich 
arras that was supposed to have 
belonged to good Queen Elizabeth ; 
but bestowing only a cursory glance 
around at the worm-eaten tapestry 
and faded splendour, my com- 
panion and I proceeded to the 
great picture - gallery, where the 
physiognomies of dead Tyrrells for 
several generations looked down 
upon our intrusion, some with smil- 
ing lips, and some with sinister 
brows. 

Mad upon art, I lingered long 
and admiringly over each good 
painting, with the glib prattle of 
my cicerone falling unheeded on 
my ears. Suddenly my gaze was 
caught and arrested by the por- 
traits of two men, that were sus- 
pended side by side in heavy gilt 
frames. 

The costume of both was that 
which used to be worn by the Eng- 
lish gentleman in the seventeenth 
century: the powdered hair, the 
inevitable queue, and the point- 
lace shirt frills and ruffles. Both 
men were in the prime of life, and 
the faces resembled each other 
strongly in every feature, but were 
strangely dissimilar in expression. 

* Ah, sir, I see that, like all other 
visitors to the gallery, your notice 
is attracted by those two pictures,’ 
remarked the dame with an air of 
mystery that at once aroused in 
me a keen feeling of curiosity. 

‘Yes, I am struck by the strange 
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likeness and yet extraordinary dif- 
ference that exists between the 
two faces. Brothers, I presume? 
Is there any story connected with 
those portraits ?’ I questioned, pre- 
pared to listen to some highly- 
flavoured sensational legend, such 
as is usually attached to some one 
particular picture in every show 
gallery ; a concoction invented for 
the edification of some mystery- 
loving tourist, and to elicit an extra 
douceur for the narrator. I recol- 
lect once, when visiting the church 
of San Giovanni at Malta, the guide 
relating the history of the buried 
knights, amounting to three pages 
of catalogue, in the space of ten 
minutes, without a single stop, and 
all for the sum ofa quarter ofa 
dollar. My unworthy scepticism 
in the Tyrrell gallery was, how- 
ever, slightly damped, as, glanc- 
ing furtively at the lodge-keeper, 
I could not help perceiving that 
her appearance was infinitely su- 
perior to her station in life, and 
not in the very least after the type 
of the ordinary run of bear-leaders, 
‘ Those likenesses are of Rupert 
and Alf Tyrrell, the only sons of 
that Tyrrell whose portrait hangs 
just above ;’ and she pointed to a 
countenance with handsome mas- 
sive features enframed in long white 
hair that flowed over a courtier’s 
ruby velvet doublet. ‘There was 
but two years’ difference in their 
ages, but a vast difference in their 
dispositions and tempers. Accord- 
ing to the family annals, Rupert was 
of a gentle and yielding spirit, and 
mild in manner and language ; but 
Alf was a very devil, at least so 
say the family annals,’ she added 
apologetically, fancying without 
doubt that the forcible expression 
she had used might surprise me. 
‘And forsooth he looks like 
one,’ I answered reassuringly, 
‘while the other has the face of 
an angel.’ 
‘Well, sir, as you are aware, in 
VOL. X, 
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the olden days the gentry were 
more given to outdoor sports than 
they are now; and those two bro- 
thers loved hunting and shooting 
and fishing, and passed three parts 
of their lives in such pursuits. One 
day, when they were returning hot 
and weary after many hours spent 
in violent exercise, they met an 
old gipsy crone, unsightly and 
withered both in face and form. 

*“ Cross my palm with a little 
bit of silver, and I will tell thee 
thy fortune, my fair gentlemen,” 
she cried in whining accents to 
Rupert; and he, with the genial 
smile and pleasant way that he 
always had with him, gave her a 
shining coin, and placed his white 
patrician hand in her tawny and 
shaking grasp. The woman sur- 
veyed the lines that traversed it for 
a minute or so, and then she looked 
up into his bright blue eyes and 
marked the winsome curve of his 
mouth. She let drop his hand, 
while a dark shade passed over 
her furrowed brow, but she never 
uttered a single word. 

«Tis a vile old impostor!” ex- 
claimed Alf, impatient to go on 
his way. “A fool and his money 
are soon parted, they say; and, 
Rupert, you do not deserve the 
heritage of our rich coffers, when 
you throw away even a paltry piece 
on such a horrible type of humanity 
as that! By my father’s beard, 
she should be strangled at once, or 
burnt for a witch !” 

‘ The old gipsy glared round on 
him as he gave breath to his taunts, 
while her deep-sunken eyes gleamed 
with fire, like lights in the head of 
a skeleton. 

‘“ No vile impostor or witch, but 
a truthful seer of fortunes ; and, to 
prove it, I'll tell you your fate, 
young sir. Would that this pretty 
gentleman’s life was not intwined 
with yours,” she added in a plaintive 
tone as she cast a pitying look to- 
wards Rupert. Then ina trice her 

GG 
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voice changed, and seizing Alf’s 
hand before he could move away, 
she hissed out, 
‘* List ye to the Tyrrell curse : 
If two brothers ever nurse 

Love for the same maiden, 

One brother in his prime shall die ; 
The other on his bed shall lie, 

With pain and misery laden ;” 

and flinging away his palm with 
vehemence, she hobbled out of sight 
as quickly as her tottering limbs 
could carry her. 
. ‘Rupert and Alf, with pallid 
cheeks, glanced at each other as 
the evil prophecy met their ears. 
Neither spoke, but in the heart of 
each rose up the memory ofa name, 
a name that doth loved—that of 
** Gwendoline.” ’ 

‘A tragic-sounding adventure, 
indeed ! quoth I, slightly amused 
at the serious expression of my 
companion’s face. ‘ But probably 
only an unpleasant adventure, and 
with no results.’ 

‘Sir, the wicked gipsy’s predic- 
tion was but too surely fulfilled, 
and the curse she pronounced fell 
not only upon Rupert and Alf 
Tyrrell, but upon their descend- 
ants. Have you never heard ru- 
mours of the dark, shadow that 
hangs over this place?’ she asked 
in a hushed but impressive tone, 
as though fearful lest the inanimate 
images around would frown upon 
her indiscreet garrulity. 

I shook my head gravely; her 
awe was positively infectious, and 
I caught myself looking uneasily 
around the huge and dreary cham- 
ber, against the tall windows of 
which the twigs outside were slowly 
tapping like so many ghosts. 

‘I could not bring myself to re- 
late the tale here, with so many of 
the family around; but if you 
would like to hear it, sir, and will 
come to the lodge to-morrow, I 
am sure I shall be only too proud 
to give you any information I can,’ 
she said in suave accents, smooth- 
ing her white apron the while. 
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Assenting gladly to her proposi- 
tion, and with, I honestly avow, a 
keen liking for all stories that sa- 
voured of the ‘thrilling,’ I called 
on the morrow, and heard from her 
the tale which, in my poor way, I 
shall endeavour to put on paper. 


PART I. 


Ir was on a bright spring morn- 
ing in the year of our Lord 1830, 
that the bells from the tower of an 
ancient church pealed out loudly 
and merrily, in order to commemo- 
rate the marriage-day of the owner 
of Tyrrell Court ; and this Sir Ru- 
pert Tyrrell, in his prime, was as 
noble and handsome a specimen 
of manhood as eyes could look 
upon. 

He was over six feet in height, 
with stalwart shoulders and mus- 
cular limbs, and he moved with a 
haughty gait, as though he were 
fully conscious of his high position 
and lengthy pedigree. His face, 
after the Tyrrell type, was as fair 
complexioned and as finely chisel- 
led as a woman’s, and his eyes were 
clear and frank like a child’s and 
as blue as the skies; yet no trace 
of effeminacy dwelt upon his fea- 
tures, for the long, heavy, flaxen- 
hued moustache drooped over lips 
that were so firmly cut and so full 
of strength, that they lent a stamp 
of decision to the rest of his coun- 
tenance. Looking upon him, as 
he stood on the threshold of his 
home, with the sunlight falling upon 
him, acknowledging bareheaded the 
greeting of his retainers, the most 
fastidious could scarcely have mar- 
velled that he had succeeded in 
winning for himself the heart and 
hand of the loveliest maiden in all 
the shire. And none who watched 


the deep lovelight in his eyes, and 
marked the tender smile that ho- 
vered upon his mouth whenever 
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his gaze went towards his wife, 
could have been sceptical of ow 
dear she was to him. 

The Lady Alice was the only 
daughter of a duke; but although 
she owned an ancestry that was 
far nobler than that of the Tyrrells, 
she was so humble and lowly in 
the very might of her love, that she 
was wont to wonder at the infinite 
bliss that had fallen upon her, 
while she deemed the priceless 
boon of her husband’s hand a fit 
gift for royalty alone. A village 
gitl could not have yielded up to 
her rustic swain a devotion more 
pure, more simple, and so utter, 
than the fair patrician gave to the 
suitor who came to the ducal halls 
with ‘ vassals and serfs at his side,’ 
but who, in spite of his lineage and 
knowledge of the great world, re- 
turned her affection with all the 
honesty and genuine warmth of a 
country squire, whose feelings ‘soci- 
ety’ had neither spoiled nor blunted. 

Tyrrell Court was an earthly 
paradise to the two ; and when the 
clatter of tiny feet, and the merry 
prattle of childish lips resounded 
in the splendid saloons and gal- 
leries, Sir Rupert desired nothing 
more to complete his content. But 
it is when the cup of bliss over- 
flows, that ‘Death loves a shining 
mark—a signal blow "’ 

When Rupert, the elder boy, was 
three years of age, and Alf but a 
twelvemonth old, the Lady Alice 
died : died suddenly while sitting 
beside her husband one quiet sum- 
mer’s eve, with her arm around his 
neck. In the space of a fleeting 
breath, the sweet musical laughter 
was changed into a rigid silence, 
and the tenderness in her eyes was 
gone out from them for ever and 
aye ; but even in death, her head, 
falling forwards, rested upon her 
husband’s breast, and her embrace 
enclosed him still. 

She had left him, and he knew 
it; but there were no witnesses by 
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to note the dumb horror in Sir 
Rupert’s face, to mark the wild 
glare of dilated eyes, or the terrible 
quiver of the firm-set mouth from 
which no cry issued. That cry 
was crushed down by giant force 
into the very depths of his heart, 
to live and be heard there for ever, 
and the ashen hue that crept upon 
his cheek never left it more. 
Bending down, he gazed steadily 
into the beloved face, and taking 
the cold hands he placed them in 
his breast, to bring back warmth 
to them; then, after a minute or 
two, he calmly and quietly raised 
the slight form, and laid it down 
reverentially upon the canopy, clos- 
ing the white lids gently, so as to 
shut out the awful stare of the 
eyes, and crossing the fair arms 
upon the bosom. The evening 
had closed in, and the shimmering 
dusk made the features of the dead 
assume a marble aspect that awed 
him. He called out loudly, and 
when his cry was answered, he 
pointed to the recumbent figure, 
and hoarsely whispering, ‘ Hush, 
the Lady Alice sleeps! he burst 
into wild laughter and rushed from 
the room. 

But Sir Rupert became no raving 
maniac after all; only a man pre- 
maturely old, over-weighted with 
grief, and dead to all that passed 
around. His wife had taken with 
her his all of life as it were, for it 
seemed to him as though the por- 
tion of him she had left behind 
was but a mere clod, devoid of 
feeling, insensible to every earthly 
affection. There was but one ob- 
ject on which his eyes ever lingered 
for a while, and that was the face 
of his elder born, for it was a pro- 
totype of his dead mother’s: the 
same soft features and pearly tints, 
the sunlit hair, and now and then 
even the same tone of voice, mak- 
ing Sir Rupert start up from his 
waking dreams, only to fall back 
again wearily and hopelessly into 
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the chair in which he was accus- 
tomed to sit, brooding perpetually 
upon the irremediable past. 

The Lady Alice and her husband 
had resembled each other strongly ; 
but Alf, the younger boy, was un- 
like either in expression, and his 
bold black orbs and swarthy cheeks 
were sights that his father never 
cared to look upon. 





PART II. 


Rupert and Alf Tyrrell grew 
apace ; but in all the years that 
elapsed until they arrived at man- 
hood, no parental affection or soli- 
citude watched over their career. 
Left entirely to themselves, or to 
the chance guiding of strangers, it 
would scarcely have been marvel- 
lous if the ill weeds that are indi- 
genous inhuman hearts had choked 
any stray good seed that Nature’s 
hand might have planted. Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages of 
his training, Rupert, however, was 
noble, unselfish, and of a sweet dis- 
position ; but Alf, as dark in soul 
as in tint, possessed faults enough 
for both; faults that might have 
been eradicated or have died out 
with the wisdom of riper years, had 
not a pernicious influence been 
brought to bear upon them. It 
was at a public school, to which 
the brothers were sent, that a young 
Creole named Louis Denley ac- 
quired a power over Alfthat worked 
evil upon him, overthrowing any 
notions of right, and fostering in 
their growth the ill passions that a 
kindly hand might have calmed 
and quelled ; and, worse than all, 
the Creole incited in Alfa senti- 
ment of unnatural dislike and envy 
of his elder brother. Denley was 
a needy adventurer, unprincipled 
and unscrupulous, and unprepos- 
sessing in appearance. Irritated 
that all his overtures towards Ru- 
pert to gain good-will or con- 
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fidence had proved futile, he har- 
boured a malicious feeling towards 
him, none the weaker for being 
kept concealed under a mask of 
hypocrisy, from motives of diplo- 
macy. An anguis in herba, he 
smiled in Rupert's face and stabbed 
him in the back, never neglecting 
an opportunity of aggravating the 
hatred that he had by patient and 
wily efforts fanned into a fierce 
flame in Alf’s breast. And Ru- 
pert, all his life ready and willing 
to sacrifice everything for Alf’s 
dear sake, watched the Creole’s 
plotting in dismay, but shrank from 
uttering a reproach. Yet now and 
then, when he caught a furtive 
glance from his brother’s eyes full 
of dislike which he could not com- 
prehend, he would try and chase 
away the idea as a folly that com- 
mon sense should repudiate at 
once. He longed to be convinced 
that an erroneous notion had seized 
him, and, in the earnest hope that 
he might elicit a reassuring word, 
would sometimes allude to the 
subject that pained him. 

‘Tell me, Alf, have I vexed you 
in any way, that you should look 
at me so angrily as you do some- 
times?’ he questioned affection- 
ately. A scowl upon Alfs dark 
brow, and a moody answer ungra- 
ciously given, were usually all that 
he evoked. 

‘What can it signify to you, or 
to any one else, how a poor devil 
of a younger son looks? It is 
enough to irritate one, I think, that 
Fortune should have emptied all 
her good gifts into your lap, and left 
me nothing but misery and enough 
money to buy a rope to hang my- 
self with ! 

‘What on earth do you mean, 
Alf? Surely you know that what- 
ever I am possessed of I am will- 
ing to share with you !’ 

‘Except the title and the full 
coffers of the Tyrrells,’ sneered the 
other. ‘ England is an unjust coun- 
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try, I'll swear. Why should the elder 
brother engross all, just because 
Fate brought him a little sooner 
into the world, while a miserable 
younger son may starve in a prison, 
and rot in a pauper’s grave? The 
laws of other nations are reasonable 
enough, giving equally to all the 
children. Itis only here that “the 
heir,” be he fool or blackleg, has 
everything pleasant heaped upon 
him, while his betters may beg 
their daily bread.’ 

‘I do not care to think that the 
“heir” in our case is such a scamp 
as your words infer, dear old Alf; 
but if you and I could change posi- 
tions, and our doing so would in- 
sure your happiness, I should be 
perfectly willing. Titles and wealth 
do not constitute by any means my 
notions of enjoyment; and I be- 
lieve yow would not harbour such 
morbid and unhealthy feelings, if it 
were not for your companionship 
with that fellow Louis Denley. I 
candidly avow that I do not like 
him.’ 

‘Nor he you! laughed Alf sati- 
rically. ‘ There’s no love lost be- 
tween you, I'll be sworn.’ 

Rupert smiled quietly. His dis- 
position was too even to be easily 
ruffled by looks and nods that would 
have completely upset the equa- 
nimity of a hotter-tempered man. 

‘Some folks’ censure is praise, 
you know, and Denley’s approba- 
tion is the last thing I crave for ; 
I may be doing him dire injustice, 
but I cannot help fancying he has 
an ulterior motive in trying to in- 
cite anger in your breast against 
me, Alf.’ 

The discussion ended, as all such 
discussions usually did, by the 
younger brother turning on his heel 
with an impatient gesture, while 
Rupert, ashamed of the emotion, 
yet dashed away a big drop of 
wounded feeling from his eye. It 
appeared to him a weary and futile 
task to try and evoke kindly senti- 
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ments in Alf, and his only hope 
was in time, which, by removing 
Denley’s power, might bring a little 
natural affection in one whom he 
loved with all the warmth and hon- 
esty of his nature. 


PART III. 


AFTER a while Sir Rupert, whose 
health was failing fast, desired the 
presence of his sons; though he had 
never displayed any especial ten- 
derness towards them, he yet wished 
to have them near him. The house 
of the Tyrrells, notwithstanding that 
all the family was gathered within 
the walls, was far removed from 
being a lively abode. An indefin- 
able shadow seemed ever to rest 
upon it, and the sound of happy 
voices or resonant laughter appeared 
entirely out of place in the dreary 
old rooms and galleries. The Tyr- 
rells, moreover, had never been re- 
nowned for their sociable qualities. 
Ever since the sudden and early 
death of fair Lady Alice, Sir Rupert 
had never attempted to sustain 
even an appearance of hospitality 
or sociability. He shrank from the 
task of entertaining strangers ; and 
wrapt up in his own mighty sorrow, 
the world, with its ostentatious 
pomps and vanities, had become 
to him the empty bauble that it in 
reality is. The gentry around were 
unknown to Sir Rupert except by 
name, and his habit was to make a 
circuit of a mile rather than run 
the chance of encountering any of 
his neighbours. 

The only visitors at the desolate 
Court were the old vicar and his 
only child. The vicar, with his 
benign features and snowy locks, 
was the only human being whose 
gentle voice Sir Rupert listened to 
patiently and quietly. He was 
wholly free from cant, and the holy 
words that fell from his lips, carry- 
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ing truth with them, had the power 
sometimes of chasing away the 
gloom on the baronet’s brow, and 
now and then of even awakening a 
more hopeful and contented spirit 
in a breast upon which grief had 
laid so heavy a hand. Fay Vernon, 
the vicar’s daughter, had been the 
pet and plaything of both Rupert 
and Alf Tyrrell when she was a tiny 
girl, and during the years that had 
elapsed during their absence from 
the Court, her beauty had infinitely 
ripened, and she had grown almost 
out of their recollection. 

Fay, with her small but exquisite 
proportions, with her delicate Greek 
profile and nut-brown hair, was at- 
tractive to all who looked upon 
her ; and her father was perhaps 
the most devoted of her admirers, 
waiting upon her fancies, and 
ministering to her manifold whims, 
almost before she gave expression 
to them. She was all that was left 
to him of a wife whom he had wor- 
shipped, and upon her he lavished 
the whole tenderness of his honest 
heart. It pleased Fay to play the 
coquette now and then ; andassured 
that she was goodness and purity 
itself, he allowed her to flit in and 
out of the Court, just in the same 
manner as she was wont to do in 
her own parsonage home. She 
was the only ray of sunshine that 
ever penetrated the gloom of Tyr- 
rell, and her presence was welcomed 
by all its inmates, not excepting 
the gloomy owner himself. 

Louis Denley was a guest of the 
Court as well. Alf had desired it, 
and to please him Rupert had pre- 
ferred the request to his father, who 
seldom refused a wish of his elder 
son’s. Fay Vernon, albeit of good 
and gentle nature, was slightly 
given to antipathies. From the 
first moment of looking upon Louis 
Denley she had shrunk from his 
society ; but the Creole, self-satis- 
fied, never noticed her manner, and 
even pictured to himself the possi- 
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bility of winning her love, in spite 
of her steady efforts to avoid him. 
He fancied that he loved her too, 
and this lent a greater impetus to 
his endeavours to force himself 
continually upon her; but if his 
feelings had been analysed, it would 
have been found that a rumour of 
a heavy dowry in store for Fay 
Vernon, whose family was one of 
the best in the county, was the 
chief motive that actuated his at- 
tentions to her. 

One summer day, seizing what 
appeared to him a golden oppor- 
tunity, Denley surprised her in a 
secluded path. The girl flushed 
up over browand neck. She hated 
Louisin her own childishimpetuous 
fashion, and his vicinity always 
gave her a nervous and unpleasant 
sensation, which she was too vola- 
tile to try and dissect. Enough 
for her if she succeeded in eluding 
him. Now, as he approached her, 
she shrank away from him as far as 
the width of the path would admit 
of her doing, walking as fast as her 
small feét would carry her ; but the 
Creole, utterly unconscious of the 
aversion written legibly enough 
upon her features, commenced 
speaking in the oily accents which 
she so distrusted and disliked. 

‘Nay, do not hurry so, Miss 
Vernon, I beg of you. It is not 
often that such a happy opportunity 
is afforded us of being alone toge- 
ther.’ 

She flashed out a wrathful glance 
at him for his assumption in sup- 
posing that such a meeting could 
in any wise be agreeable or wel- 
come to her; but merely measur- 
ing him from head to foot for a 
moment, with contempt in her 
pretty eyes, she hurried still faster 
on her way. 

Denley, lacking all delicacy or 
refinement, placed his hand upon 
her sleeve to detain her ; and losing 
all patience, she shook off his touch 
as if it had been a noxious insect, 
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and spoke out loud and passion- 
ately. 

‘What do you mean by intrud- 
ing yourself on me like this, Mr. 
Denley ? I will thank you to leave 
me at once.’ 

‘Leave you, Miss Vernon? cer- 
tainly not. This is too favourable 
a moment for speaking to you, and 
I am not going to let it slip from 
me. I want to tell you that I ad- 
mire you more than any woman in 
the world, and that I love you with 
all my heart. I come of as noble 
a stock as your own, and I have 
estates in Jamaica which would 
buy up a dozen Tyrrell Courts. I 
offer you my name and wealth, and 
I feel certain that you cannot es- 
teem them paltry gifts ; and, Fay, 
I think, nay I am swre, that you 
love me dearly.’ 

The girl grew hot and cold with 
intense indignation, while hercheeks 
turned red and white alternately, 
and she crushed down the gravel 
under her tiny heel with a vehe- 
mence that astonished her com- 
panion ; who, wrapt up in a beatific 
self-confidence and complacency, 
stood before her, throwing as much 
pathos into his hard black eyes as 
he could muster up. 

‘ Love you? why, I hate you, and 
sooner than become your wife, I 
would gladly lie down in my grave.’ 

The fiery Creole blood mounted 
up in a moment, as the scorn in 
her looks and voice became evi- 
dent to him. He was of a mean 
and low nature, a bully but a cow- 
ard, notwithstanding his strong 
muscular figure and bold face, and 
even her show of spirit cowed him 
for a while ; but any woman who 
offended him, or hurt his overween- 
ing self-love, became to him at 
once an object for persecution and 
insult. He looked round, and saw 
that he and Fay were quite alone. 

‘Would you answer Alf Tyrrell 
like this, if he told you that he 
loved you?’ he asked insolently. 
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‘Any questions that Mr. Alf 
Tyrrell asked me, and my reply, 
can in no way concern you,’ she 
said haughtily, and she tried to 
walk on. 

‘Not so fast, if you please,’ he 
answered imperiously ;and heseized 
hold of her delicate arm with an 
iron grasp, while the dark face he 
bent over her was livid with pas- 
sion. 

‘You shail tell me what you 
would say if Alf asked you to marry 
him.’ 

Fay stood in his strong hold, 
powerless to move a step until it 
should please him to release her 
from such ‘ durance vile.’ All her 
courage was oozing fast, and she 
‘threw longing looks around for 
some signs of protection from her 
tormentor; but the grounds of Tyr- 
rell Court abounded in lonely and 
romantic paths and nooks, and no 
kind face was in sight. From sheer 
physical fear she thrust down the 
pride that prompted her to sustain 
a dignified silence. 

‘If Alf Tyrrell desired me for a 
wife, I should have to refuse him, 
because I do not love him,’ she 
faltered low. 

‘Because you love his brother 
Rupert, orratheritis the heir of Tyr- 
rell Court that has enchained your 
affection. Faugh ! all your sex are 
alike; ready to sell themselves, 
body and soul, for position and 
wealth. I tell you that it is not 
Rupert that you care for, but his 
worldly possessions ; and he, poor 
fool, imagines perhaps that you are 
simple, and true, and pure. Listen 
to me: if it had been Alf who had 
taken your heart from me, I would 
have spared you; but I Aavze Ru- 
pert, and those lips shall not go to 
meet his pure and untainted ! he 
shouted almost, holding her still 
tighter as she struggled to be free. 
The sweet pink bloom faded right 
out of her face, and she felt faint 
and cold; but gathering together all 
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her strength, she gave a loud scream 
for help. Denley stooped low to 
close her mouth with the threat- 
ened kiss, when a blow dealt on 
his head laid him on the earth, 
stunned by the force of the arm 
that had aimed it. 

‘ Fay, for God’s sake tell me what 
all this means,’ Rupert questioned 
angrily. He loved the girl better 
than his own life, and it maddened 
him to think that she had been 
alone with such an unprincipled 
villain as he believed Louis Denley 
to be. 

Now that protection had arrived, 
and fear was over, Fay’s thoughts 
flew back to Denley’s innuendos 
regarding the nature of her feelings 
for Rupert. She knew quite well 
that her heart was his wholly, with- 
out any reservation whatever, that 
no shadow ofa mercenary or inter- 
ested sentiment mingled in her de- 
votion. Rupert Tyrrell bereft of 
riches and name would have been 
as dear, nay even dearer to her 
than as the heir to titles and wealth; 
and often in her girlish dreams 
she had pictured a life in a humble 
cottage, where ‘love among the 
roses’ was all in all. Ifa crowned 
head had besought her favour, Ru- 
pert, with naught to recommend 
him but himself, would have won 
her hand. But now, as though in- 
different to his pleading eyes and 
tones, she stood leaning against a 
tree, with her gaze resting upon the 
senseless figure of Denley ; while 
the thought that if the Creole had 
given her credit for such unworthy 
feelings, perchance he whose opin- 
ion she valued above everything in 
the world might do the same, was 
uppermost in her mind. 

Fay was ofa proud and sensi- 
tive nature, and in order to hide 
her heart from Rupert’s gaze, she 
strove to place a mask of coldness 
and nonchalance over it. Still 
she could not bear that any one 
should deem her guilty of being 
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willingly alone in so secluded a 
spot with Denley. 

‘It was no fault of mine that I 
was here with that man,’ she said 
with a shudder, and her face turned 
whiter and whiter. 

‘Fay, you are trembling,’ cried 
Rupert, all his wrath and jealousy 
vanishing in a trice, as he marked 
the unwonted pallor of her cheek. 
‘ The scoundrel, to have frightened 
you like this ! By heaven, he shall 
account for his conduct when he 
recovers his consciousness.’ 

Fay Vernon looked up at him 
as he spoke, and a great fear crept 
over her lest any danger should 
befall him. Every hair of his head 
was precious in her sight. Rupert 
caught her yearning glance before 
she could avert her gaze. The 
next instant all doubt and suspicion 
had passed, and he was pouring 
out the feelings she had called up 
in his breast. 

‘Child, listen to me! Do not 
take away your eyes from mine; 
see how truly mine are telling you 
of the love that fills my whole 
being! Ever since you were a 
tiny girl, and used to throw your 
fairy arms round my neck and lisp 
out “ Good Rupert,” you have been 
the ruler of my destiny. I never 
forgot your angel face and your 
winning ways all the years we were 
parted ; your image, Fay, has never 
been absent from my memory ; 
and now, that time and absence 
have proved that mine is no ephe- 
meral love, that to have you for 
my wife is the blessing I ask from 
Heaven in each prayer I breathe, 
do not from any motive blast the 
happiness that one dear word from 
you can give. Jf you love me, 
Fay, lift up your eyes just once, 
and let me read your answer there!’ 

He had overheard Denley’s in- 
sinuations regarding the girl's feel- 
ings, but, truthful and pure-minded 
himself, he could not harbour ill 
thoughts of any one, and more es- 
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pecially of one so infinitely dear 
to him as Fay. He had divined 
at once that the sudden coldness 
of her manner towards him arose 
from wounded pride or delicacy ; 
but the sincere ring in his voice 
went straight to Fay’s heart, and 
dispersed all fancy on her part that 
Rupert shared Denley’s suspicions. 
Her soft blue eyes looked up shyly 
at him as he had desired, and a 
fervent pressure of her red lips 
proved his gratitude. 

When the Creole recovered his 
consciousness he found himself 
alone, and staggering to his feet, 
he walked slowly to the Court un- 
der the shelter of the dusk. He 
crept into his own room, and hastily 
putting together his valise, he stole 
noiselessly through the grounds, 
and taking the first train, was 
quickly whirled away from Tyrrell. 
Rupert’s blow had fallen heavily 
on his craven heart as well as on 
his head, and he shook with fear 
at the bare vision of encountering 
his adversary again ; but neverthe- 
less he cherished a mortal hatred 
against him, and his brain was busy 
with diabolical schemes of revenge 
against him whose hand had struck 
him. 


PART IV. 


Ir was a very dark hour for Alf 
Tyrrell when the news of his bro- 
ther’s betrothal to Fay Vernon 
came to him. He loved her as 
dearly as his naturally cold and 
selfish disposition allowed of, and 
her loss aggravated tenfold the ill- 
feeling he bore to Rupert. True, 
he had never breathed his passion 
to its object, but he had only bided 
his time for doing so ; for an inde- 
finable presentiment hung over 
him that fortune, ever strange and 
fickle, would be kinder to him ere 
long, and that, with the strong aid 
of wealth, his suit would assuredly 
be prosperous. He had even 
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avoided Fay at times, in the fear 
that his real feelings towards her 
might lead him into speaking pre- 
maturely, and thus perchance lose 
him his cause. But now the know- 
ledge that the girl was lost to him 
came like a thunderbolt, androused 
up a malignity to Rupert the ve- 
hemence of which almost frightened 
himself. For days he secluded 
himself in his own chamber, affect- 
ing illness as an excuse for his ec- 
centric behaviour, and too proud 
to let others perceive his true ail- 
ment; and then, when solitude ap- 
peared to drive him wild, he rode 
out for hours, leagues distant from 
the Court, on a horse that none 
but himself cared to mount. A 
fiery and vicious animal was the 
Erl King, with a magnificent coal- 
black coat, and large wicked eyes 
that boded mischief, but with paces 
like the wind; and in Alf’s darkest 
moods, rapid motion and violent 
exercise seemed the greatest pana- 
cea he knew. 

Meanwhile the hours were rosy 
enough to the lovers, until a heavy 
grief came to Rupert in his father’s 
death. Although there had never 
been any excess of paternal affec- 
tion in the old baronet, Rupert 
loved him well; and the fact of 
becoming successor to the title 
was no consolation to him in his 
bereavement. He cared so little 
for the world and all the goods 
that worldly folks desired, that a 
new lease of life granted to the 
father whose eyes had been often 
wont to rest kindly upon him, 
would have been a real boon to 
the sorrowing son. But the old 
man died quietly and peacefully 
after his long life of trouble, and, 
according to the habit of Tyrrell, 
a black flag waved from Tyrrell 
Church, to let the folks around 
know the owner of Tyrrell was 
dead. 

Not so Alf. In his breast there 
was rejoicing that only one life lay 
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now between him and the position 
he had coveted all his days. His 
voice was the very last to hail his 
brother ‘ Sir Rupert ; and Rupert, 
when he noted the malice and 
envy in the fraternal congratula- 
tions, wished with all his heart that 
Alf had been the heir instead of 
himself. Alfloved glitter and gold 
so much, that it seemed a vagary 
of Fate not to have made him the 
inheritor of Tyrrell. 

Alf grew daily more passionate 
and irritable, until his very presence 
became a kill-joy to all with whom 
he came in contact. Fay dreaded 
his vicinity, and fled when his step 
was heard ; and Rupert, aware that 
the sight of him added to morose- 
ness that was almost unbearable, 
strove to keep out of his way. 

Until one day, and then, forgiv- 
ing and tender-hearted as he had 
ever been, Rupert knelt by his 
brother’s side, wiping the cold dews 
off the dark brow, while Alf, crush- 
ed and crippled, lay as helpless as 
an infant on his couch. Erl King, 
the only creature on whom Alf had 
lavished caresses, as well as blows, 
maddened by a cruel hit from his 
reckless rider, had thrown him, and 
after dragging him some distance; 
had left him a disfigured and inan- 
imate heap upgn the road, where 
he was discovered by some labour- 
ers, and carried back to the Court. 
It seemed to be a punishment from 
heaven for the man to whom that 
heaven was infinitely less dear than 
the gross earth and all its fading 
attractions; but Rupert never 
dreamed of this. He only knew 
that his brother was before him, a 
ghastly being with the semblance 
of life scarcely left on his features ; 
a miserable distorted object, to 
whom the love of woman was for 
ever debarred, and one on whom 
no eyes would ever desire to look, 
and an intense pity filled his soul. 

‘Dear Alf, if you only knew 
how much I grieve for you!’ he 
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could not refrain from murmuring 
as he performed some service for 
the wretched sufferer. 

‘Grieve ! why should you grieve, 
Sir Rupert? You have Tyrrell, 
and a fair wife in prospect ; think of 
your own happiness, and leave me 
alone! Alf would mutter angrily, 
with a malevolent gleam on his face. 

Rupert, deeply hurt, would seek 
out Fay, and with her bright head 
upon his breast, and her little hand 
close clasped in his own, forget that 
aught but infinite and perfect bliss 
existed in this world. Twelve 
months had rolled by since his fa- 
ther’s death, and in a few more 
hours Fay was to be his wife and 
the mistress of Tyrrell Court. Full 
of fairy visions of the future, Rupert 
and she parted at the parsonage 
on the eve of their wedding-day, 
and Rupert’s kiss had lingered 
longer and more tenderly upon his 
betrothed’s lips, while she had mur- 
mured a blessing again and again 
as her eyes followed his figure un- 
til it was quite lost to view in the 
gloom ofa starless night. Leaning 
over the rustic gate, loth to leave 
the spot where she had bidden him 
good-night, with her heart full of 
her lover and with his soft tones 
still upon her ear, Fay was sudden- 
ly aroused out of ‘love’s young 
dream’ by icy-cold fingers gripping 
hard at her arm, while a familiar 
voice whispered harshly, ‘ To-mor- 
row will bring no wedding” and ere 
she could turn towards the evil 
prophet, a dark form glided quickly 
out of sight, but not before the girl’s 
trembling mouth had uttered au- 
dibly, ‘ The Creole ! 

Her heart, but a moment before 
beating high with hope and happi- 
ness, sank within her with terrible 
misgiving ; a cold chill ran through 
her frame, and with blanched cheeks 
she entered her home, startling her 
father, who was at his accustomed 
studies, by flinging her white arms 
round his neck and sobbing vehe- 
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mently on his bosom; and when 
she had told him all that had occur- 
red, he, believing it was but the 
work of overwrought fancy, laughed 
at her fears, and almost persuaded 
her into his own view of the matter. 

But in the lonely night-watches 
that low and evil voice kept ring- 
ing in her ears; and as the hour 
of one told her that the morrow 
had indeed broken, Fay, unable to 
rest quietly in her bed, paced her 
room with rapid strides, wringing 
her little hands, and calling on 
Rupert’s name. She felt as though 
each moment that must elapse ere 
they met again in the church which 
they would leave as ‘one,’ would 
seem to her like hours, so much 
fear and anxiety was in her mind. 
Then as the morn grew on, Fay’s 
bridesmaids came to deck her in 
her wedding gear; but she sat still 
and white, and almost as cold asa 
statue, in her bridal dress of satin, 
such as the future lady of Tyrrell 
should wear, while they fastened 
the wreath of orange blossoms into 
her lustrous hair, and adjusted the 
long lace veil to shade the blushes 
on the soft cheek, and the throb- 
bing of the gladsome heart. 

But no blushes were tinging Fay 
Vernon’s cheek, no happy pulses 
were beating beneath her embroid- 
ered bodice. Only her lips were 
quivering and pale, and her fingers 
twitched nervously in her lap ; and 
the bridesmaids, alarmed at the 
aspect she wore, halted in their 
task. Then suddenly there fell 
upon their ears the sound of the 
deep-toned bell from the belfry of 
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Tyrrell Church. No merry mar- 
riage peal, but tolling, tolling, solemn 
and slow; tolling for a soul that 
was fled. 

Fay started to her feet, flinging 
her arms over her head, and with 
the light of madness in her eyes. 
Threwing open her window wide, 
she gazed out wildly, as though 
searching for something. /¢ was 
there! On Tyrrell Church the 
great black flag waved in the morn- 
ing light, and with one piercing 
shriek she fell senseless to the 
ground. 


Eight days after, the poor old 
vicar bent broken-hearted over his 
dead child —for Fay, never re- 
covering consciousness, had quickly 
passed away from life in delirium, 
with her parched lips ever mutr- 
muring, ‘ To-morrow will bring no 
wedding ; and while he mourned, 
the bells of Tyrrell Church chimed 
out loudly, proclaiming that the 
miserable cripple Alf was master 
of the broad domains, Sir Alf Tyr- 
rell of Tyrrell Court ; for Rupert, 
found murdered on the morning of 
his marriage-day in Tyrrell Woods, 
lay side by side with his ancestors 
in the gloomy family vault, and the 
only mouth that could have brought 
the foul assassin to justice was 
closed by the hand of death. Thus 
it was that the old gipsy’s prophecy 
was but too truly fulfilled. 


‘List ye to the Tyrrell curse : 
if two brothers ever nurse 
Love for the same maiden, 
One brother in his prime shall die ; 
The other on his bed shall lie, 
With pain and misery laden.’ 





MY COTTAGE AND MY LOVE. 


——__ 


I Love you, Bessie ; you are good. 

I have a cottage in a wood, 

With boughs melodious above— 
Come, share my cottage and my love. 


And linnets drink their morning wine 
From dewy cups of eglantine, 

And leaves make pleasant noise above— 
Come, share my cottage and my love. 


I have a little boat to take 

My love upon a silver lake, 

If she will come, and faithful prove, 
To share my cottage and my love. 


The moon looks in the water white, 
And nightingales sing of delight, 

And trees laugh at the stars above— 
Come, share my cottage and my love. 


The early larks to milkmen sing, 

And linnets on the lilac swing 

’Mong balls of blue, with blue above— 
Come, share my cottage and my love. 


Come to my cot, and you will find 
The village people good and kind ; 
At eve, boys play upon the green, 

And girls in dainty frocks are seen. 


Come to my cot, and you shall see 
The ploughman merry as may be, 
The blacksmith in his forge as gay 
As lovers on a morn of May. 


Come to my cot, and I will show 
My garden where geraniums grow ; 
And butterflies and belted bees 
Kiss cherry bloom on orchard trees. 


Come, be my wife, and we will cull 
From life the sweet and beautiful ; 
And earth shall shadow heaven above, 
If you will share my cot and love. 





MARRIED BACHELORS. 


~~ 


MEN continually mistake their vo- 
cation in life, and undertake duties 
for which they have no natural qua- 
lification. The impulsive artist 
who considers himself a better man 
of business than his lawyer, and 
who will therefore manage his own 
affairs, comes to grief by the way ; 
the famous clown who complains 
that he is a first-rate tragedian 
spoilt, and disappears into the pro- 
vinces to play Hamletto the natives, 
as often as not breaks down in the 
ghost-scene, and tails off into a gag 
that sets the back benches in a 
roar; the thick-witted squire who 
cannot keep a secret to save his 
life, and who never sees farther 
ahead than to-day, thinks his right- 
ful mission diplomacy, because he 
can put his tenants into good hu- 
mour on rent-day by his bluff jokes, 
and so undertakes the most delicate 
bit of social intrigue in his neigh- 
bourhood, with the result of uni- 
versal confusion and a hastened 
catastrophe ; and the poet, whose 
hands are as white and nerveless 
as a woman’s, and whose life is a 
dream, laments that he was not 
sent to sea at an early age, because 
‘the clash ofelements’ delights him, 
and gives him ideas for a brace of 
sonnets. 

If these and other such square 
men can be kept from carrying out 
their mistake into action, and pre- 
vented from thrusting themselves 
into round holes, it is all right— 
they are saved from failure and 
provided with a grievance, either 
of which is an inestimable boon ; 
but if they get the upper hand of 
circumstances, and are allowed to 
realise their phantasy, then they 


make a mess of their lives which 
no after efforts can repair. 

One of the mistakes into which 
some of them fall is marriage. 
There are men who have no vo- 
cation for marriage. Home is a 
word that has no real meaning for 
them—a place where there is no 
charm and as little duty. <A wife 
is a tie, a clog, an incumbrance, or 
at best a painful necessity—any- 
thing but a ‘half? better or worse, 
a helper, or a companion; and 
children are locusts that devour 
hunters and opera-stalls, kid-gloves 
and ‘little dinners,’ at an alarming 
rate of progression, and finally grow 
up into tall men and women who 
make the best work of tailors and 
hairdressers a patent anachronism. 
These men married one day, be- 
cause they had committed the un- 
pardonable folly of giving way to 
a temporary madness they called 
love, and they recovered by the 
process; or they sold themselves 
for so much in the stocks, to find 
the bargain when concluded too 
bitter to be digested. They are 
bachelors by nature, and no legal 
ties can make them anything else. 
Their line is essentially single, and 
they have no notion of life @ deux. 
They give up no old habits of their 
bachelor days because of the wife 
at home, recognise no new duties 
because of their change of state. 
The utmost concession they make 
to their condition is to be seen to- 
gether in formal society, and to re- 
ceive formal company at home. 

For anything closer or more do- 
mesticated—for ééfe-d-téte evenings 
passed with the wife alone, for plea- 
sant little jaunts together, renewing 
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the love-time and the honeymoon, 
for conversation carried on with 
grace, with spirit, with a desire to 
please or to shine where she is the 
only listener, for anything like 
home joys or home pride—they have 
no more vocation or desire than 
they have for rocking the cradle 
upstairs as the small locusts suc- 
cessively arrive. Zoujours perdrix 
is the text on which they found 
the acted sermon of their lives; and 
in their fear of getting prematurely 
tired of their matrimonial partridge, 
they are careful to take her society 
only in infinitesimal doses, and not 
to risk the chance of being cloyed 
by a surfeit. 

The utmost the partridge can 
expect, they say, is that she, on her 
side, shall not be interfered with, 
and that she shall be let to do as she 
likes. There are married bache- 
lors who are oppressive as well as 
neglectful, and who, while they 
break loose on their own pleasures, 
tie up the wife tight at home, 
and allow no relaxation to her in 
the duties they will not share. 
These are bad fellows, if you like ; 
but your easy-tempered bachelor- 
husband who goes his own way as 
freely as if he had had nothing to 
say to Doctors’ Commons, and lets 
his wife go hers, with no questions 
asked and none answered—he is 
in his right, and a woman must be 
a fool who finds cause for com- 
plaint against him. You cannot 
expect a man to be always at his 
wife’s apron-string, they say ; and, 
determined that no such imputa- 
tion shall rest on them, they cut 
themselves adrift altogether, so that 
no one would suspect they had an 
apron belonging to them anyhow. 

If these men undertake nothing, 
they give up nothing. Bachelor 
friends, club dinners, private plea- 
sures, ante-nuptial manners, and 
ante-nuptial relations, they keep to 
them all; and no one would know, 
from manner or act, that the gal- 
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lant Lothario flirting in the corner 
yonder has a pretty little wife at 
home, with whom, were she not 
his wife, he would probably be des- 
peratelyin love. He sees no harm 
in it—or at least he says so; and 
maintains with energy the doctrine 
that a married man has the right 
to amuse himself just as much as 
when he was single. It is more 
than probable that his wife might 
not like it if she were to see it ; but 
he takes care that she does not see 
it, and that when he is flirting in one 
corner, she is not watching him from 
another. Indeed, they are together 
so seldom she has little chance of 
watching, and for all this part of 
his life she is as though she were 
not. Noman is so dangerous to 
women as the married Lothario. 
The stakes are all on the other 
side, and if he wins nothing, he 
risks and consequently loses no- 
thing. He cannot be brought to 
book like his bachelor brother, 
asked his intentions, and forced to 
make his choice. He goes about 
the world duly ticketed ; and the 
women who flirt with him know 
the conditions and the one-sided- 
ness of the game ; which does not 
prevent the little fools from follow- 
ing after their folly, when they are 
so inclined and Lothario has taken 
their fancy, any more than his 
wife’s apron-string tethers him and 
circumscribes his range. Some- 
times, indeed, they do not know 
that he is married at all; for these 
men have a trick of living out of 
town, which makes it inconvenient 
for the wife to visit, or the wife is 
sure to be an invalid, and is de- 
clined for with thanks ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that Lothario 
goes about the world alone; and as 
man is not labelled in warning, 
nor is it etiquette for a young lady 
to ask a young man if he is single 
or married on her first introduction 
to him, more than one girl has 
fallen desperately in love with the 
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married bachelor, in utter ignor- 
ance of the wife sitting alone with 
her numerous locusts at that dull 
home of hers in Richmond or 
Ealing. This kind of thing sel- 
dom troubles him however; and 
he thinks it rather a good joke than 
otherwise when his friends chaff 
him, and he sees the girl’s evident 
fascination. Conscience is not a 
quality inconveniently developed 
in married bachelors, and the tribe 
as a tribe, makes a hopeless con- 
fusion between selfishness and wis- 
dom. 

You can usually in a small so- 
ciety of strangers—say, at a din- 
ner-party of modest dimensions— 
pair off the husbands and wives, if 
you have eyes and a fair amount of 
perception ; but the married bache- 
lor eludes you. The one woman 


at whom he never looks, and the 
last whom he addresses, is his wife ; 
not because she is not pretty and 
interesting, but because she is his 


wife, and the tie irks him if she 
does not. Atthe general break-up 
of the evening however, the two 
who have seemed to you entire 
strangers shake hands with the 
host and hostess simultaneously, 
and to your astonishment coalesce 
at the door, and drive off to the 
marital home in company. You 
wonder if they have quarrelled, 
and perhaps speculate on her hard 
fate in being married to such a 
man, if she has pleased you and 
he has not; but they are probably 
quite good friends now that they 
are together, only it is part of his 
plan that they shall be together as 
little as possible, and that the world 
shall rush in between them through 
every available gap ; and to pay at- 
tention to his wife in public would 
seem to the married bachelor the 
dreariest kind of fun imaginable. 
The married bachelor has gene- 
rally a strong sense of the rights 
of property—we will not talk about 
its duties—and denies all claim on 
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his wife’s side to have a voice in 
its distribution. Beyond the base- 
line on which he has constructed 
his social being—the locality he 
lives in, the establishment he has 
set up, the amount and kind of en- 
tertainments he gives—he holds 
that she has nothing to do with 
the matter. If he likes to spend the 
margin—any amount of margin— 
on betting, on horse-racing, on 
diamonds to one fair siren, or on 
pearls to another, it is not his 
wife’s business to inquire or object. 
She has her house and her pin- 
money, her carriage and her ser- 
vants, and what more does she 
want? She is handsomely sub- 
sidised ; and so long as her com- 
forts are not interfered with, he 
holds himself at liberty to divert 
the remainder to any purpose he 
pleases. 

Marriage being simply a one- 
sided convention with him, a coup- 
ling and not a fusion, its rights— 
from the woman’s point of view 
go no farther than public decencies ; 
and if the married bachelor is in- 
clined to be a gambler or a rake, 
neither the locusts in the nursery 
nor the wife in the drawing-room 
will have moral power enough to 
prevent him, or teach him the grace 
of self-control and the religion of 
duty. A book on the Derby, high 
stakes at the club card-table, bets 
on all possible occasions and for 
ruinous amounts, St. John’s Wood, 
and going to the devil on all fours, 
attest his sentiment of independ- 
ence and his right of free-will. 
And if his wife presumes to inter- 
pose with remonstrance or advice 
she ismet as one without rights, 
and an intruder, not a partner. He 
even thinks her unreasonable if 
she makes a fuss about St. John’s 
Wood, and gets her friends to ad- 
vise her to ‘keep things quiet,’ 
when she has stumbled on the 
traces of more than he would care 
to reveal. If she does not, but, 
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on the contrary, insists on the pub- 
lic punishment of separation, or on 
the private repentance of renuncia- 
tion, the married bachelor is im- 
mensely disgusted, and never for- 
gives her having got, as he calls 
it, the whip-hand over him. He 
thinks her wanting in good taste, 
in common sense, in every kind of 
right feeling, if she cannot recon- 
cile herself to the facts she has dis- 
covered without more trouble than 
if she had found a rent in her best 
silk gown, which a little careful 
stitching would mend. It is a man’s 
privilege to kick over the traces 
occasionally, without being called 
to account or held any the worse 
for it, he says; and being without 
the shadow of a sentiment for his 
wife on his side, he does not under- 
stand it for himself on hers, and re- 
sents its expression when made 
uncomfortably. Then he takes his 
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revenge, and comforts himself at 
the same time, byinveighing against 
women in general, and his own wife 
in particular ; and to hear him talk, 
all men are lambs and their wives 
the wolves who insist on slaughter 
and oppression. Poor fellow! at 
the end of life he is heartily glad 
of his wife to nurse him, to amuse 
him, to minister to him. Old as 
she may be, she is still his hand- 
maid and his bondwoman ; and 
when St. John’s Wood has become 
a leafless desert to him, and going 
to the devil is a service of more 
pain than pleasure, then the home 
begins to put on a pleasant face of 
peace and rest, and the wife, so 
long despised, creeps gradually in- 
to her place as his nearest friend, 
the one who sweetens the down- 
ward journey, and who makes the 
barren latter days serene and plea- 
sant. 








TEARS OF MANHOOD. 


———>——_ 


Tuar night you laid your face into my beard 

And wept it wet with bitter bursts of tears, 

The while I held you fast and chid your fears 
And said the thing was foolish that you feared— 
When you held up your face, still doubting—kept 

Grief in the eyes of you—it came to pass 

That my tears sprang likewise, and no shame was 
To shame my manhood weeping where you wept. 


These tears are dried by time ; but no time dries 
The memory of our leaning heart to heart, 
The memory of our lips that held apart 

For closer clinging of the speechful eyes 
Till all was well :—and now I count male tears 
Man’s strongest answer for weak Woman's fears. 
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UNDER THE RED DRAGON. 


BY JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ‘ONLY AN ENSIGN," ETC, 


—_————>—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN THE TRENCHES. 


Ir was while the infantry and Na- 
val Brigade were still before Se- 
bastopol, toiling, trenching, and 
pounding with cannon and mortar 
at all its southern side, we had our 
ardour fired, our enthusiasm kin- 
dled, and our sorrow keenly excited 
by the tidings of that glorious but 
terrible death ride, the charge of 
the six hundred cavalry at Bala- 
clava ; and of how only one hun- 
dred and fifty came alive out of 
that mouth of fire, the valley where 
rained ‘the red artillery’—the 13th 

Hussars were said to have brought 
only twelve men out of the action, 
and the 17th Lancers twenty — 
and how nobly they were avenged 
by our ‘heavies’ under the gallant 
Scarlett; and of the stern stand 
made against six thousand Russian 
horse by the ‘ thin red line’ of the 
Sutherland Highlanders. 

_On the day those tidings were 
circulated in the trenches by many 
who had witnessed the events, we 
seemed to redouble our energies, 
and shot and shell were poured 
with greater fury than ever on the 
city, while sharper, nearer, and more 
deadly were the contests of man 
and man in the rifle-pits between 
it and the trenches. 

Then followed the sortie made 
by Menschikoff, supposing that 
most of the allied forces had been 
drawn towards Balaclava—a move- 
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ment met by the infantry and ar- 
tillery of the second division under 
Sir De Lacy Evans, and repulsed 
with a slaughter which naturally 
added to the hatred on both sides ; 
and innumerable were the stories 
told, and authenticated, of the 
Russians murdering our helpless 
wounded in cold blood. 

On the night of the 2nd Novem- 
ber I was again in the trenches 
opposite to the eastern flank of 
Sebastopol, the whole regiment 
being on duty covering the batte- 
ries and working parties. 

The day passed as usual in ex- 
citing and desultory firing, the 
Russians and our fellows watching 
each other like lynxes, and never 
missing an opportunity for taking 
a quiet shot at each other. A 
strong battalion of the former was 
in our front, lurking among some 
mounds and thick adattis, formed 
of trees felled and pegged to the 
earth with their branches towards 
us ; and above the barrier and the 
broken ground that lay between 
it and the advanced trench-grouna, 
strewed with fragments of rusty 
iron nails, broken bottles, and the 
other amiable contents of exploded 
bombs, torn, rent, upheaved, or 
sunk into deep holes by the explo- 
sion of mines and counter-mines, 
shells and rockets, we could see 
their bearded visages, their flat 
caps and tall figures, cross-belted 
and clad in long gray shapeless 
coats, as, from time to time, they 
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yelled and started up to take aim 
at some unwary Welsh Fusileer, 
heedless that from some other point 
some comrade’s bulletavenged him, 
or anticipated his fate. 

To attempt a description of the 
trenches to a non-military reader, 
in what Byron terms ‘ engineering 
slang,’ would be useless, perhaps ; 
suffice it to say that we were pretty 
secure from round shot, but never 
from shells ; the trenches or zigzags 
being dug fairly parallel to the op- 
posing batteries, with a thick bank 
of earth towards Sebastopol, a 
banquette for our men to mount 
on when firing became necessary. 

Near us was a battery manned 
by our Royal Artillery—the guns 
being run through rude port-holes 
made in the earthern bank, with the 
addition of sand-bags, baskets, 
and stuffed gabions, to protect the 
gunners. All was in splendid or- 
der there: the breeching guns ever 
ready for action ; the sponges, ram- 
mers, and handspikes lying beside 
the wheels ; the shot piled close by 
as tidily as if in Woolwich-yard ; 
the carbines of the men placed in 
racks against the gabions ; the offi- 
cers laughing over an old Punch, 
or making sketches, varied by ca- 
ricatures of the Russians, their men 
sitting close by in their greatcoats, 
smoking and singing while await- 
ing orders, and listening with per- 
fect indifference to the casual drop- 
ping fire maintained by us against 
the enemy in the abattis or pits 
along our front, though almost 
every shot was the knell of a hu- 
man existence. 

Death and danger were now 
strangely familiar to us all, and we 
cared as little for the whish of a 
round bullet or the sharp ping of 
the Minie while it cut the air, as 
for the deep hoarse booming of the 
breaching guns; it was the cry of 
‘bomb !’ from the look-out men 
that usually made us start, and 
sprawl on our faces or scamper 


away for shelter, to crouch with 
our heads stooped in our favourite 
or fancied places of security among 
the gabions, till the soaring monster, 
with death and mutilation in its 
womb, with its hoarse puffing that 
rose to a whistle, concussed all the 
air by the crash of its explosion. 

Our men were all in their great- 
coats, with their white belts out- 
side ; and, save when a section or 
so started angrily to arms, as those 
fellows in the abattis became more 
annoying, they sat quietly on the 
ground or against the wall of the 
trench, smoking, chatting with per- 
fect equanimity, and occasionally 
taking a sip of rum or raki from 
their canteens; for, after weeks 
and months of this kind of duty, 
especially after the severity of the 
Crimean winter set in, our older 
soldiers seemed utterly indifferent 
as to whether they lived or died. 

All of them, even such boys as 
Tom Clavell, had been front to 
front with death again and again. 
Among ourselves, even, there was 
an incessant scramble for food ; 
hence in the expression of their 
faces and eyes there was something 
hard, set, fierce, and undefinable— 
half-wolfish at times, devil-may-care 
always ; for in a few weeks after 
the landing at Eupatoria they had 
seen more and lived longer than 
one can do in years upon years ot 
a life of peace. 

‘What do you see, Hugh, that 
you look so earnestly to the front ?’ 
I asked of Price, who was lying on 
his breast with a rifle close beside 
him, and his field-glass, to which 
his eyes were applied, wedged in a 
cranny between two sand-bags. 

‘A Russian devil has made a 
bolt out of the abattis into yonder 
hole made by a shell.’ 

‘And what of that ?” 

‘Iam waiting to pot him, as he 
can’t stay there long,’ replied Price, 
usually the best of good-natured 
fellows, but now looking with a 
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tiger-like stare through the same 
lorgnette which he had used on 
many a day at the Derby, and many 
a night at the opera; ‘there he 
comes,’ he added. In a moment 
the Minie rifle, already sighted, 
was firmly at the shoulder of Price, 
who fired ; a mass like a gray bun- 
dle, with hands and arms outspread, 
rolled over and over again on the 
ground, and then lay still ; at an- 
other time it might have seemed 
most terribly still ! 

‘Potted, by Jove! exclaimed 
Hugh, as he restored the rifle to 
Sergeant Rhuddlan and quietly re- 
sumed his cigar. 

‘A jolly good shot, sir, at four 
hundred yards,’ added the non- 
commissioned officer, as he pro- 
ceeded to reload and cap. 

At that time the life of a Rus- 
sian was deemed by us of no more 
account than that of a hare or 
rabbit in the shooting season ; but, 
if reckless of the lives of others, it 
must be remembered that we were 
equally reckless of our own ; and, 
with allits horrors, war is not with- 
out producing some of the gentler 
emotions. 

Thus, even on those weary, ex- 
citing, and perilous days and nights 
in the trenches, under the influence 
of camaraderie, of general danger, 
and the most common chance of a 
sudden and terrible death, men 
grew communicative, and while 
interchanging their canteens and 
tobacco-pouches, they were apt to 
speak of friends and relations that 
were far away: the old mother, 
whose nightly prayers went up for 
the absent; the ailing sister, who 
had died since war had been de- 
clared ; the absent wife, left on the 
shore at Southampton with a beg- 
ging-pass to her own parish ; the 
little baby that had been born since 
the transport sailed ; the old fire- 
side, where their place remained 
vacant, their figure but a shadowy 
remembrance ; the girls they had 
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left behind them ; their disappoint- 
ments in life; their sorrows and 
joys and hopes for the future ; the 
green lanes, the green fields, the 
pleasant and familiar places they 
never more might see : and officers 
and privates talked of such things 
in common, so true it is that 

* One touch of nature makes the whole world 

kin.’ 

On the 3rd of November, Cara- 
doc and I were sitting in a sheltered 
corner between the gabions, chatting 
on some of the themes I have enu- 
merated, when a little commotion 
was observable among our men, 
and we saw the adjutant and the 
major—the worthy holder of Toby 
Purcell’s spurs, he who had carried 
off the first gun at Alma, 5 of 
ours, and who since Colonel Ches- 
ters was killed had commanded the 
regiment—coming directly towards 
us 





‘What the deuce is up?’ said I. 
‘Their faces look important,’ 
added Caradoc. 

‘Sorry to disturb you ; not that 
there is much pleasure here, cer- 
tainly,’ said the major, smiling; 
‘ but the adjutant tells me that you, 
Hardinge, are the first officer for 
duty.’ 

‘We are all on duty,’ replied I, 
laughing ; ‘if we are not, I don’t 
know what duty is. Well, major, 
what is to be done?” 

*You are to convey a message 
from Lord Raglan into Sebastopol.’ 

‘ To Sebastopol ?” 

‘Yes, to that pleasant city by 
the sea,’ said the adjutant. 

‘To Prince Menschikoff ” 

‘No, replied the major; ‘to 
the officer commanding the nearest 
post.’ 

‘Under a flag of truce?’ 

‘ Of course; it would be perilous 
work otherwise.’ 

‘ About what is the message ?” 

‘The capture of Major MacG—, 
of the 93rd, who was carried off by 
a kind of sortie the other night, 
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and who is supposed to have been 
afterwards killed in cold blood.’ 

The seizure of the major of the 
Sutherland Highlanders, a brave 
old fellow who had on his breast 
medals for Candahar, Afghanistan, 
and Maharajapore, had created 
much interest in the army at this 
time, when we so readily believed 
the Russians liable to commit atro- 
cities on wounded and prisoners. 

‘Lord Raglan wishes distinct 
information on the subject,’ added 
the adjutant, after a pause. 

‘ All right, I am his man,’ said I, 
starting up and looking carefully to 
the chambers and capping of my 
Colt ere I replaced it in its pouch ; 
and knocking some dust and mud 
off my somewhat dilapidated regi- 
mentals added, ‘now for a drummer 
and a flag of truce.’ 

‘You are to go to the officer in 
command of that bastion on the 
Russian left,’ said the major. 

‘To that wasp of a fellow who 
is so active, and whose scoundrels 
have killed so many of our wound- 
ed men, firing even on the burial 
parties ?” 

‘The same. You must be sharp, 
wary, and watchful.’ 

‘His name?’ 

‘Ah, that you may perhaps 
learn, not that it matters much; 
even Lord Raglan cannot know 
that ; but doubtless it will be some- 
thing like a sneeze or two, ending 
in “ off” or “ iski.”’ 

‘Success, Harry !’ cried Caradoc. 

A few minutes after this saw me 
issue from the trenches of the right 
attack, attended by Dicky Roll, 
with his drum slung before him ; 
in my right hand I carried a Cos- 
sack lance, to which a white hand- 
kerchief of the largest dimensions 
was attached to attract attention, 
as the Russians were not particular 
to a shade as to what or whom 
they fired on, and the cruel and 
infamous massacre of an English 
boat’s crew at Hango was fresh in 


the minds of us all ; consequently 
I was not without feeling a certain 
emotion of anxiety, mingled with 
ardour and joy at the prospect of 
Estelle seeing my name in the de- 
spatches, as Dicky and I now ad- 
vanced into the broken and open 
ground that lay between our parallel 
and the abattis, amid which I saw 
head after head appear, as the 
white emblem I bore announced 
that pro tem. hostilities, in that 
quarter at least, must cease, by the 
rules of war. 

Dicky Roll, who, poor little fel- 
low, had been fraternally sharing 
his breakfast and blanket with the 
goat, and did not seem happy in 
his mind at our increasing prox- 
imity to ‘them Roosian hogres,’ 
as he called them, beat a vigorous 
chamade on his drum, and I waved 
my impromptu banner. I was glad 
when a Russian drum responded, 
as flags of truce had been more 
than once fired upon, on the mis- 
erable plea that communications 
under them were merely designed 
for the purpose of gaining intelli- 
gence, of reconnoitring Sebasto- 
pol and its outposts. Hence our 
progress was watched with the 
deepest interest by the whole regi- 
ment and others, all of whom were 
now lining the banquette of the 
parallels, or clustering at the em- 
brasures and fascines of the breach- 
ing batteries. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE FLAG OF TRUCE. 

IN the rifle-pits many of our men 
lay dead or dying, and a few paces 
beyond them brought me among 
Russians in the same pitiable con- 
dition. One, who had been shot 
through the chest, lay on his back, 
half in and half out of his lurking 
hole ; his eyes were glazing, bub- 
bles of blood and froth were oozing 
through his thick black moustaches, 
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which were matted by the cartridges 
he had bitten. Another was shot 
through the lungs, and his breath 
seemed to come with a wheezing 
sound through the orifice. 

There, too, lay the luckless Rus- 
sian ‘ potted’ by Hugh Price. He 
was one of the imperial 26th, for 
that number was on his shoulder- 
straps. On his breast were several 
copper medals. Others who were 
able, taking advantage of the ces- 
sation of hostilities, were crawling 
away on their hands or knees to- 
wards the town or trenches, in 
search of water, of succour, and of 
some kind friend to bind their 
wounds ; and encouraged by the 
lull in the firing, the little birds 
were twittering about those ghastly 
pits in search of biscuit crumbs or 
other food. 

The ground was studded thickly 
with rusty fragments of exploded 
shells, nails, bottles, grape and 
canister shot; other places were 
furrowed up, or almost paved with 
half-buried cannon-balls of every 
calibre ; and here and there, in the 
crater made by a mine, lay a for- 
gotten corpse in sodden uniform, 
gray, faced with red ; and yet sin- 
gularly enough, amid these horrors, 
there were springing through the 
fertile earth many aromatic shrubs, 
and a vast number of the codchicum 
autumnale, a beautiful blue crocus- 
like flower, with which the Crimea 
abounds. 

The Russian drum, hoarse, 
wooden, and ill-braced, again 
sounded, and mine replied ; then 
we saw an officer coming towards 
us from the entanglements of the 
abattis, with his sword sheathed, 
and waving a white handkerchief. 
He was a tall grim-looking man, 
of what rank I could not determine, 
as all the enemy’s officers in the 
field, from the general down to the 
last-joined praperchick, or ensign, 
wore long and ungraceful great- 
coats of brownish-gray cloth, having 
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simply facings and shoulder-straps. 
He carried a wooden canteen and 
an old battered telescope, worn 
crosswise by two leather straps, 
and had several silver medals, won 
doubtless in battle against Schamyl 
in Circassia. 

It is a common belief in Eng- 
land that every Russian gentleman 
speaks French; but though he may 
do so better than another foreigner 
—for he who can pronounce Mus- 
covite ‘ words of ten or twelve con- 
sonants apiece’ may well speak 
anything—it is chiefly the language 
of the court and of diplomacy ; 
and in this instance, when, after 
saluting each other profoundly, and 
eyeing each other with stern scru- 
tiny, I addressed the officer in the 
language of our allies, he replied 
in German, which I knew very im- 
perfectly. 

I made him understand, how- 
ever, that my message was for the 
officer in command of the left bas- 
tion. 

He replied, that to be takén into 
Sebastopol, or even to be led 
nearer, required that the eyes of 
myself and the drummer should be 
blindfolded, to which I assented ; 
so he proceeded carefully to muffle 
Dicky Roll and me in such a man- 
ner as to place us in utter darkness. 
He then gave me his arm, I took 
the drummer by the hand, and in 
this grotesque fashion, which ex- 
cited some laughter in the trenches, 
the trio proceeded, stumbling and 
awkwardly, towards the city. 

I heard the increasing buzz of 
many voices around us, the unbar- 
ring of a heavy wicket, the clatter of 
musket-butts on the pavement, and 
occasionally a hoarse order or word 
of command issued in what seemed 
the language of necromancy. Cais- 
sons, and wagons heavily laden, 
rattled along the streets ; I felt that 
I was inside Sebastopol ; but dared 
not without permission unbind my 
eyes, save at the risk of being 
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run through the body by this fellow 
in the long coat, or made a prisoner 
of war, and despatched towards Per- 
ecop with my hands tied to the 
mane of a Cossack pony. 

The sensation and the convic- 
tion were most tantalising; but I 
was compelled to submit, and knew 
that we were proceeding through 
the thoroughfares of that place to- 
wards which I had daily turned my 
field-glass with the most intense 
curiosity, and which we knew to 
be one vast garrison rather than a 
town, with whole streets of bar- 
racks, arsenals, and government 
houses. 

A change of sounds and of at- 
mosphere warned me that we were 
within doors. My guide withdrew 
the bandages, and then Dicky and 
I looked around us, dazzled with 
light, after being in darkness for 
nearly half an hour. I was in a 
large whitewashed room, plainly 
furnished, uncarpeted, heated by a 
stove of stone in one corner, with 
an ekon in another. On the table 
of polished deal lay some books, a 
copy or two of the /nvalide Russe, 
the AMoskauer Zeitung, Panaeft’s 
Russian Snobs, the vernacular for 
that familiar word being £A/ishch. 
On the walls hung maps and docu- 
ments—orders of the day, perhaps 
—in Russian. 

Through the two large wirdows, 
which we were warned not to ap- 
proach, I obtained a glimpse of 
the hill on which the residence of 
Prince Menschikoff was situated. 
On one side I saw that the streets 
ran in parallel lines down to the 
water edge ; on the other to where 
the new naval arsenals lay, in the 
old Tartar town which was known 
by the name of Achtiare in the days 
of Thomas Mackenzie, the Scoto- 
Russian admiral who first created 
Sebastopol, and whose £/w/or, farm, 
or forest for producing masts, ex- 
cited so much speculation among 
our Highland Brigade. Everywhere 


I saw great cannon bristling, all 
painted pea-green, with a white 
cross on the breech. 

The jingle of spurs caused me 
to turn, and Dicky to lift his hand 
to his cap in salute. Wesawa tall 
and handsome Russian officer, of 
imposing appearance, enter the 
room. His eyes were dark, yet 
sharp and keen in expression ; he 
had black strongly-marked eye- 
brows and an aquiline nose, with a 
complexion as clear as a woman’s, 
a pretty ample beard, and close- 
shorn hair. He too wore the inevit- 
able greatcoat; but it was open 
in this instance, and I could see 
the richly-laced green uniform and 
curious flat silver epaulettes of the 
Vladimir Regiment, with the usual 
number of medals and crosses, for 
all the armies of Nicholas were well 
decorated. He bowed with great 
courtesy, and said in French, 

You have, I understand, a mess- 
age for me from my Lord Raglan?’ 

I bowed. 

‘Before I listen to it you must 
have some refreshment; your drum- 
mer can wait outside.’ 

I bowed again. A soldier-ser- 
vant placed on the table decanters 
of Crimskoi wine, with a silver 
salver of biscuits and pastilla, or 
little cakes made offruit and honey; 
and of these I was not loth to par- 
take, while the soldier in attendance 
led away Dicky Roll, who eyed me 
wistfully, and said as he went out, 

‘For God-sake don’t forget me, 
Captain Hardinge; I don’t like 
the look of them long-coated beg- 
gars at all.’ 

I was somewhat of Dicky’s opin- 
ion ; and being anxious enough to 
get back to the trenches, stated 
briefly my message. 

‘You have, I fear, come on a 
bootless errand,’ replied the Rus- 
sian, ‘as no officer of your army was, 
to my knowledge, either killed or 
taken by us on the night in ques- 
tion ; though certainly a man may 
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easily be hit in the dark, and crawl 
away to some nook or corner, and 
there die and lie unseen. But the 
Pulkovnick Ochterlony, who keeps 
the lists of prisoners, will be the 
best person to afford you informa- 
tion on the matter. Remain with 
me, and assist yourself to the Crims- 
koi, while I despatch a message to 
him.’ 

He drew a glazed card from 
an embossed case, and pencilling 
a memorandum thereon, sent his 
orderly with it, while we seated our- 
selves, entered into conversation, 
and pushed the decanter fraternally 
to and fro. 

‘I have just come from hearing 
the Bishop of Sebastopol preach in 
the great church to all the garrison 
off duty,’ said he, laughing ; ‘and 
he has been promising us great 
things—honour in this world, and 
glory in the next—if we succeed in 
driving you all into the Euxine.’ 

‘There are plenty opportunities 
afforded here for going to heaven.’ 

‘A good many too of going the 
other way; however, I must not 
tell you all, or even a part, of what 
the bishop said. He did all that 
eloquence could do to fire the re- 
ligious enthusiasm—superstition if 
you will—of our soldiers, and his 
language was burning.’ 

‘Then you are on the eve of an- 
other sortie ?’ said I unwarily. 

‘I have not said so,’ he replied 
abruptly, while his eyes gleamed, 
and handing me his silvercigar-case, 
on which was engraved a coronet, 
we lapsed into silence. 

The sermon he referred to was 
that most remarkable one preached 
on the evening of Saturday the 4th 
of November, before one of the 
most memorable events of the war. 
In that discourse, this Russian- 
Greek bishop, with his coronal mitre 
on his head, glittering with precious 
gems, a crozier whilom borne by 
St. Sergius in his hand, his silver 
beard floating to his girdle over 
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magnificent vestments, stood on the 
altar-steps of the great church, and 
assured the masses of armed men 
who thronged it to the portal that 
the blessing of God was upon their 
forthcoming enterprise and the de- 
fence of the city; that crowns ot 
eternal glory awaited ail those mar- 
tyrs who fell in battle against the 
heretical French and the island 
curs who had dared to levy war on 
holy Russia and their father the 
emperor. 

He told them that the English 
were monsters of cruelty, who tor- 
tured their prisoners, committing 
unheard-of barbarities on all who 
fell into their hands; that ‘they 
were bloodthirsty and abominable 
heretics, whose extermination was 
the solemn duty of all who wished 
to win the favour of God and of the 
emperor.’ He farther assured them, 
that the British camp contained 
enormous treasures—the spoil of 
India, vessels of silver and gold, 
sacks and casks filled with precious 
stones—one-third of which was to 
become the property of the victors ; 
and he conjured them, by the me- 
mory of Michael and Feodor, who 
sealed their belief in Christ with 
their blood, before the savage Ba- 
tu-Khan, by the black flag unfurl- 
ed by Demetri Donskoi when he 
marched against Mamai the Tartar, 
‘by the forty times forty churches 
of Moscow the holy,’ and the me- 
mory of the French retreat from it, 
to stand firm and fail not; anda 
hoarse and prayerful murmurt of as- 
sent responded to him. 

My present host was too well 
bred to tell all he had just heard, 
whether he believed it or. not. 
After a pause, 

‘If another sortie is made,’ said 
I, ‘the slaughter will be frightful.’ 

* Bah ! replied he cynically, while 
tipping the white ashes from his 
cigar, ‘a few thousands are not 
missed among the millions of Rus- 
sia; I presume we only get rid of 
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those who are unnecessary in the 
general scheme of creation.’ 

‘Peasants and serfs, I suppose ?” 

‘ Well, perhaps so—peasants and 
serfs, as you islanders suppose all 
our people to be.’ 

‘Nay, as you Russians deem 
them.’ 

‘ We shall not dispute the matter, 
please,’ said he coldly; and now, 
as I sat looking at him, a memory 
of his face and voice came over me. 

‘Count Volhonski!’ I exclaimed, 
‘have you quite forgotten me and 
the duel with the Prussian at Al- 
tona?’ 

He started and took his cigar 
from his mouth. 

‘The Hospodeen Hardinge ! 
said he, grasping my hand with 
honest warmth ; ‘ I must have been 
blind not to recognise you; but I 
never before saw you in your scar- 
let uniform.’ 

‘It is more purple than scarlet 
now, Count.’ 

‘Well, our own finery is not 
much to boast of, though we are in 
a city and you are under canvas. 
But how does the atmosphere of 
Crim Tartary agree with you?’ he 
asked, laughing. 

‘A little too much gunpowder in 
it, perhaps.’ 

‘I am sorry, indeed, to find that 
you and I are enemies, after those 
pleasant days spent in Hamburg 
and Altona ; but when we last part- 
ed in Denmark—you remember 
our mutual flight across the fron- 
tier— you were but a subaltern, 
a praperchick, a sub-lieutenant, I 
think ?” 

‘I am a captain now.’ 

‘Ah—the Alma did that, I pre- 
sume ?” 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘You will have plenty of promo- 
tion in your army, I expect, ere this 
war is ended. You shall all be 
promoted in heaven, I hope, ere 
holy Russia is vanquished.’ 

‘Well, Count, and you—’ 
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‘I am now Pulkovnick of the 
Vladimir Infantry.’ 

‘Did the Alma do that?’ 

‘No; the Grand-Duchess Olga, 
to whom the regiment belongs, 
promoted me from the Guards, as 
a reward for restoring her glove, 
which she dropped one evening at 
a masked ball given in the hall of 
St. Vladimir by the Emperor; so 
my rank was easily won.’ 

A knock rang on the door ; spurs 
and a steel scabbard clattered on 
the floor, and then entered a state- 
ly old officer in the splendid uni- 
form of the Infantry of the Guard, 
the gilded plate on his high and 
peculiarly shaped cap bearing the 
perforation of more than one bullet, 
and his breast being scarcely broad 
enough for all the orders that cover- 
ed it. 

He bowed to Volhonski and sa- 
luted me with his right hand, in 
which he carried a bundle of docu- 
ments like lists. ‘The Count intro- 
duced him as ‘the Pulkovnick 
Ochterlony, commanding the Och- 
terlony Battalion of the Imperial 
Guard.’ He was not at all like a 
Russian, having clear gray eyes and 
a straight nose, and still less like 
one did he seem when he address- 
ed me in almost pure English. 

*T have,’ said he, ‘ gone over all 
the lists of officers of the Allies now 
prisoners in Sebastopol, or taken 
since the siege and sent towards 
Yekaterinoslav, and can find among 
them no such name as that of Major 
MacG— of the 93rd Regiment of 
Scottish Highlanders. If traces of 
him are found, dead or alive, a 
message to that effect shall at once 
be sent to my Lord Raglan.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said I, rising 
and regarding him curiously; ‘ you 
speak very pure English for a Rus- 
sian ?” 

‘Iam a Russian by birth and 
breeding only; in blood and race 
I am a countryman of your own.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said I coldly and 
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haughtily, ‘how comes it to pass 
that an Englishman—’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said he with a 
manner quite as haughty as my 
own, ‘I did not say that I was an 
Englishman ; but as we have no 
time to make explanations on the 
subject, let us have together a glass 
of Crimskoi, and part, for the time, 
friends.’ 

His manner was so suave, his 
bearing so stately, and his tone so 
conciliating — moreover his age 
seemed so great—that I clinked my 
glass with his, and withdrew with 
Volhonski, who, sooth to say, seem- 
ed exceedingly loth to part with me. 

‘Who the deuce is that officer ?’ 
I asked. 

‘I introduced him to you by 
name. He is the colonel of the 
Ochterlony Battalion of the Guard, 
which was raised by his father, one 
of the many Scottish soldiers of 
fortune who served the Empress 
Catharine ; and the man is Russian 
to the core in all save blood, which 
he cannot help; but here is the 
gate,and you must be again blinded 
by Tolstoff. Adieu! May our next 
meeting be equally pleasant and 
propitious ! 

As we separated, there burst 
from the soldiery who thronged 
near the gates a roar of hatred and 
execration, excited doubtless by 
the bishop's harangue ; and poor 
Dicky Roll shrunk close to my side 
as we passed out. 

The ancient Scoto-Muscovite, I 
afterwards learned, was styled Och- 
terlony of Guynde, the soldiers of 
whose regiment had enjoyed from 
his father’s time the peculiar privi- 
lege of retaining and wearing their 
old cap-plates, so long as a scrap of 
the brass remained, if they had once 
been perforated by a shot in action ; 
and it is known that this identical 
old officer—who had some three or 
four nephews in the Russian Guards 
—had been visiting his paternal 
place of Guynde, in Forfarshire, 
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but a few months before the war 
broke out. 

In a few minutes more, Dicky 
Roll and I found ourselves, with 
our eyes unbandaged, once more in 
that pleasant locality midway be- 
tween the abattis and the trenches, 
towards which we made our way in 
all haste, that I might report the 
issue of my mission concerning the 
Scotch major, who, asevents proved, 
was found alive and unhurt, luckily ; 
and the moment my white flag dis- 
appeared among the gabions— 
where all crowded round me for 
news, and where I became the hero 
of an hour—again the firing was 
resumed on both sides with all its 
former fury, and the old game went 
on—shot and shell, dust, the crash 
of stones and fascines, thirst, hun- 
ger, slaughter, and mutilation. 

That the Russians had some 
great essay in fetto, the words of 
Volhonski left us no doubt, nor 
were we long kept in ignorance of 
what was impending over us. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GUILFOYLE REDIVIVUS. 

QureTLy and before day dawned 
the trench-guards were relieved, 
and we marched wearily back to- 
wards the camp. I had dismissed 
my company and was betaking me 
to my tent, threading my way along 
the streets formed by those of each 
regiment, when an ambulance wa- 
gon, four-wheeled and covered by 
a canvas hood, drew near. It was 
drawn by four half-starved-looking 
horses ; the drivers were in the sad- 
dles ; and an escort rode behind, 
muffled in their blue cloaks. It 
was laden, no doubt, with boots 
warranted not to fit, and bags of 
green or unripe coffee for the troops, 
who had no means of grinding it 
or of cooking it, firewood being our 
scarcest commodity. 

An officer of the Land Transport 
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Corps, in cloak and forage-cap, was 
riding leisurely in rear of the whole, 
and as he passed I heard him sing- 
ing, for his own edification appar- 
ently: the refrain of his ditty was, 
‘Ach nein! ach nein! ich darf es nich. 
Leb’ wohl! Leb’ wohl! Leb’ wohl !’ 

‘Heavens! thought I, pausing 
in my progress ; ‘can this be my 
quondam acquaintance, the atfaché 
at the Court of Catzenelnbogen 
here—/ere in the Crimea !" 

‘Can you direct me to the com- 
missariat quarter of the Second Di- 
vision?’ asked the singer a little 
pompously. 

‘ By all the devils it is Guilfoyle ! 
I exclaimed. 

‘Oho—you are Hardinge of the 
23rd—well met, Horatio!’ said he, 
reining-in his horse, and with an 
air of perfect coolness. 

‘How came you to be here, sir?” 
I asked sternly. 

‘I question your right to ask, if 
I do not your tone,’ he replied ; 
‘however, if you feel interested in 
my movements, I may mention 
that I was going to the dogs or the 
devil, and thought I might as well 
take Sebastopol on the way.’ 

‘It is not taken yet—but you, I 
hope, may be.’ 

‘Thanks for your good wishes,’ 
was the unabashed reply ; ‘however, 
I am wide enough awake, sir; be 
assured that I cut my eye-teeth 
some years ago.’ 

To find that such a creature as 
he had crept into her Majesty’s 
service, even into such an unaris- 
tocratic force as the Land Transport 
Corps, and actually wore a sword 
and epaulettes, bewildered me, ex- 
cited my indignation and disgust ; 
and I felt degraded that by a reflect- 
ed light he was sharing our dangers, 
our horrors, and the honours of the 
war. 

I had never seen his name in the 
Gazette as being appointed a cor- 
net of the Transport Corps, and 
the surprise I felt was mingled with 


profound contempt, and something 
of amusement too, at his évsouciance 
and cool effrontery. This made 
me partially forget the rage and ha- 
tred he had excited in me by the 
mischievous game he had played at 
Walcot Park, his plot to ruin me 
with Estelle Cressingham—a plot 
from which I had been so victori- 
ously disentangled. Hence cir- 
cumstance, change of position and 
place, induced me to talk to the 
fellow in a way that I should not 
have done at home or elsewhere. 

‘ How came you to deprive Eng- 
land of the advantages of your so- 
ciety ? I asked in a sneering tone, 
of which he was too well bred not 
to be conscious ; so he replied in 
the same manner, 

‘ A verse of an old song may best 
explain it: 

‘* A plague on ill luck, now the ready's all 

To * pel poor Pilgarlick must trudge ; 


But had [ the cash to rake on as I've done, 
The devil a foot I would budge !” 


And so Pilgarlick is serving his 
ungrateful country,’ he added, with 
the mocking laugh that I remem- 
bered of old. 

‘You can actually laugh at your 
own—’ 

‘Don’t say anything unpleasant,’ 
said he, shortening his reins; ‘I do 
so, but only as Reynard who has 
lost his brush laughs at the more 
clever fox who has kept his from 
the hounds,’ he added, with a glance 
of malevolence. ‘So you were not 
at the Alma? Doubtless it was 
pleasanter to break a bone quietly 
at home than risk all your limbs 
here in action.’ 

Disdaining to notice either his 
sneer or the inference to be drawn 
from his remark, I asked, 

‘What has become of that un- 
happy creature your wife ?’ 

* As you call her.’ 

‘Georgette Franklyn—well ?” 

‘It matters little now, and is no 
business of yours.’ 
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‘ That I know well—I only pitied 
her; but why do I waste words or 
time with such as you? 

‘So you would like to know what 
has become of her, eh ?” 

‘Very much,’ 

‘Well, said he, grinding his 
teeth with anger or hate, perhaps 
both, ‘there is a den in the Wal- 
worth-road, above a rag, bone, and 
old-bottle shop, the master of which 
was not unknown to the police as 
apt to be roaming about intent to 
commit, as no doubt he often did, 
felony ; for a few articles of bijou- 
terie, such as a bunch of skeleton- 
keys, a crowbar, a brace of knuckle- 
dusters, and a “barker,” with a 
piece of wax-candle, were found 
upon his person, after an investiga- 
tion thereof, suggestive that his 
habits were nocturnal, and that the 
propensities of his digits were kna- 
vish ; and the landlord of this den 
gave her lodgings—and there she 
died, this Georgette Franklyn, in 
whom you are so interested—died 
not without suspicion of suicide. 
Now are you satisfied? he added, 
holding a cigar between the first 
and second fingers of his right hand, 
and gazing lazily at the smoke 
wreaths as they curled upward in 
the chill morning air. 

There was something sublimely 
infernal—if I may be permitted the 
paradox—in the gusto with which 
the fellow told all this, and in the 
sneering expression of his face ; 
and I could see his green eyes and 
his white teeth glisten in the light 
of a great rocket—some secret sig- 
nal—that soared up from Fort 
Alexander, and broke with a thou- 
sand sparkles, curving downward 
through the murky morning sky. 

‘Pass on, sir,’ said I sternly; 
‘and the best I can wish you is 
that some Russian bullet may 
avenge her and rid the earth of 
you.’ 

And with his old mocking 
laugh, he galloped after his wagon, 
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saying, as he turned back in his 
saddle, 

‘Compliments to old Taffy Lloyd 
when you write—may leave him my 
brilliant in my will if he behaves 
himself,’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE NIGHT BEFCRE INKERMANN. 


I ToLD Phil Caradoc ofthe strange 
meeting with Mr. Hawkesby Guil- 
foyle, and his emotions of astonish- 
ment and disgust almost exceeded 
mine, though mingled with some- 
thing of amusement, to think that 
such a personage should be with 
the army before Sebastopol in any 
capacity; and he predicted that 
he must inevitably do something 
that would not add to the budding 
laurels ofthe Land Transport Corps, 
which we scarcely recognised as a 
fighting force, though armed, of 
course, for any sudden emergency. 

On this morning, the mail had 
come in from Constantinople ; but 
there was still no letter for me—no 
letter from her with whom I had 
left my heart and all its fondest as- 
pirations—yea, my very soul it 
seemed—in England far away. 

Many mails had gone missing, 
and I strove to flatter and to con- 
sole myself by the vague hope, that 
the letters of Estelle were lying 
perhaps in the Gulf of Salonica, or 
in the Greek Archipelago, rather 
than adopt the bitter and wounding 
conviction that none were written 
at all. I counted the days and 
weeks that had elapsed since our 
detachments sailed from Southamp- 
ton; the weeks had now become 
months; we were in November; yet, 
save when once or twice I had seen 
her name among the fashionable 
intelligence, in a stray newspaper, 
I knewand heard nothing of Estelle, 
of her whose existence and future 
I so fondly thought were for ever 
woven up with mine. 
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For a time I had been weak 
enough to conceal from kind-heart- 
ed Phil Caradoc the fact that I had 
not been getting answers to my 
letters ; and often over a quiet cigar 
and a bottle of Greek wine I have 
listened nervously to his congratu- 
lations on my success and hopes, 
blended with his own personal re- 
grets that Winifred Lloyd could 
not love him. He had sent to her 
and Dora, from Malta and from 
Constantinople, some of those beau- 
tiful articles of bijouterie, which the 
shops of the former and the ba- 
zaars of the latter can so exquis- 
itely produce to please the taste of 
women, and they had been accept- 
ed with ‘ kindest thanks,’ a com- 
monplace on which poor Phil 
seemed to base some hope of fu- 
ture success. 

‘Winifred Lloyd is very lovely,’ 
said I, as we sat in my tent that 
night over a bottle of Crimskoi; 
* sweet and pure, happy in spirit, 
and gentle in heart—all that a man 
could desire his wife and the mo- 
ther of his children to be.’ 

‘But—’ 

‘ But what, Phil? said I curtly. 

*She cannot love me, and she 
will never be mine,’ sighed Caradoc. 

‘Never despair of that ; we have 
to take Sebastopol yet ; and that 
once achieved, we shall all go 
merrily sailing home to England.’ 

‘That I doubt much; some of 
the regiments here will be taken 
for the Indian reliefs—our fighting 
here will count as service in Eu- 
rope—but surely the war cannot 
end with the fall of Sebastopol. A 
war between three of the greatest 
countries in the world to dwindle 
down to the somewhat ill-conduct- 
ed siege of a fortified town would 
be absurd.’ 

‘ Tll-conducted, Phil ?” 

‘Of course. We leave the city 
open for supplies of all kinds on 
the Russian side, and have never, 
as we should have done, seized the 
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Isthmus of Perecop, and cut off 
the whole Crimea from the empire.’ 

‘Errors perhaps; but by-the-way, 
Phil, have you still Miss Lloyd’s 
miniature about you ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Do let me have a look at it. I 
am an old friend, you know.’ 

‘I gave her my solemn word 
that while I lived no man should 
look upon it, Harry,’ said Phil, 
whose colour deepened. ‘ WhenI 
am carried to the dead-tent, if that 
day comes, or to the burial-trench, 
as many better fellows have been, 
you may keep it or send it to her, 
which you will, though I would ra- 
ther it were buried with me.’ 

His eyes filled with tender en- 
thusiasm, and his voice faltered 
with genuine emotion as he spoke. 

‘ Pass the bottle, Phil, and don’t 
be romantic—one more cigar is in 
the box, and it is at your service,’ 
said I, 

But full of his own thoughts, 
which were all of her, Caradoc 
made no immediate reply. He sat 
with his eyes fixed sadly on the 
glowing embers of my little fire ; for, 
thanks to the ingenuity of Evans, I 
had actually a fre in my tent. 

He had made an excavation in 
the earth, with a flue constructed 
out of the fragments of tin ammu- 
nition boxes, and the cases which 
had held preserved meat. This 
conveyed the smoke underneath 
the low wall of the tent, outside of 
which he had erected another flue 
some three feet high of the same 
materials, to which were added 
a few stones and some mud. The 
smoke at times was scarcely endur- 
able, and made one’s eyes to water ; 
but I was not yet ‘old soldier’ 
enough to heat a cannon-ball to 
sleep with, so Evans’ patent; grate 
had quite a reputation in the regi- 
ment, andadded greatly to the com- 
fort, if such a term can be used, 
of my somewhat draughty abode. 

‘ Deuced hard lines, this sort of 
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thing, Harry,’ said Caradoc, after 
a pause, as, bearded and patched, 
unshaven and unkempt, we cower- 
ed over the fire in our cloaks and 
wrappers; ‘I mean for men ac- 
customed to better things, espe- 
cially to those of expensive tastes 
and extravagant habits — your 
guardsman and man of pleasure, 
the lounger about town, whose day 
was wont to begin about two P.M., 
and to end at four next morning. 
Vet they are plucky forall that; by 
Jove! there is an amount of mettle 
or stamina in our fellows such as 
those ofno other nation possess, the 
resolution to die game any way.’ 

I fully agreed with him; for 
among our officers I knew hun- 
dreds of men, like Raymond Mos- 
tyn and others I could name, who 
were enduring this miserable gipsy- 
like life, and who, when at home, 
had hunters and harriers in the 
country, a house in town, a villa 
at St. John’s-wood or elsewhere, 
with a tiny brougham and tiger for 
some ‘fair one with the golden 
locks,’ a yacht at Cowes, a forest 
in the Highlands, a box at the 
Opera, a French cook, perhaps, 
and vines and pines and other 
rarities from their own forcing-pits 
and hot-houses, and who were now 
thankful for a mouthful of rum and 
hard ship-biscuit and some half- 
roasted coffee, boiled in a camp- 
kettle ; and for what, or to what 
useful end or purpose, was all this 
being endured ? 

Perhaps the non-reception ot let- 
ters from Estelle was making me 
cynical, and leading me to deem 
the great god of war but a rowdy, 
and the goddess his sister no bet- 
ter than she should be, glory a de- 
lusion and a humbug after all. But 
just when Phil, as the night was now 
far advanced, was muffling himself 
prior to facing the cold frosty blast 
that swept up the valley of Inker- 
mann, and proceeding to his own 
tent, which was on the other flank 
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of the regiment, the visage of Evans, 
red as a lobster with cold, while 
his greatcoat was whitened with 
hoar-frost, appeared at the piece of 
tied canvas, which passed muster 
as a door. 

‘ Letter for you, sir—an English 
one.’ 

‘For me! how, at this hour?’ I 
exclaimed, starting up. 

‘It came by the mail this morn- 
ing, sir; but was in the bag for the 
88th. The address is almost ob- 
literated, as you see, so the 88th 
officers were tossing-up for it, when 
Mr. Mostyn—’ 

‘Pshaw! give me the letter,’ 
said I impatiently. ‘It is from Sir 
Madoc—on/y Sir Madoc !’ I added 
with unconcealed disappointment ; 
and in proportion as my counten- 
ance lowered, Phil’s brightened with 
interest. 

I tore open what appeared to be 
a pretty long letter. 

‘It seems to have a postscript,’ 
said Phil, lingering ere he went. 

*“ Kindest regards to Caradoc 
from Winny and Dora.”’ 

“Is that all?” 

‘ All that seems to refer to you, 
Phil.’ 

Phil sighed, and said, 

‘Well, a letter is an uncommon 
luxury here, so I shall not disturb 
you. Good-night, old fellow.’ 

* Good-night ; and keep clear of 
the tent-pegs.’ 

Again the canvas door was tied, 
and I was alone ; so drawing the 
lantern that hung on the tent-pole 
close to the empty flour-cask which 
now did duty as a table, I sat down 
to read the characteristic epistle 
of my good old fatherly friend Sir 
Madoc Lloyd, which was dated 
from Craigaderyn Court. 

After some rambling remarks 
about the war, and the mode in 
which he thought it should be con- 
ducted, and some smart abuse of 
the administration in general, and 
Lord Aberdeen in particular, over 








all of which I ran my eyes impa- 
tiently, at last they caught a name 
that made my heart thrill, for this 
was the first letter that had reached 
me from England. 

‘ Lady Estelle’s admirer Potters- 
leigh has been raised to an earl- 
dom—Heaven only knows why or 
for what— his own distinguished 
services, he says. It was all in last 
night’s Gazet¢e—that her Majesty 
had been pleased to direct letters 
patent, &c., granting the dignity of 
Earl of the United Kingdom unto 
Viscount Pottersleigh, K.G., and 
the heirs male of his body (good 
joke that, Harry: reckoning his 
chickens before they are hatched), 
by the name and title of Abercon- 
way in the principality of Wales. 
For some weeks past he has been 
at Walcot Park with the Cressing- 
hams—seems quite to live there, in 
fact. He has been very assiduous 
in his attentions to a certain young 
lady there ; he always flatters her 
quietly, and it seems to please her ; 
a sure sign, it would seem to me, 
that she is not displeased with the 
flatterer. People say it is old Lady 
Naseby whom he affects; but I 
don’t think so; neither does Win- 
ny. You will probably have heard 
much of this kind of gossip from 
Lady Estelle herself. She certainly 
got your Malta letter and one from 
the camp before Sebastopol—so 
Winny, who is in her confidence, 
told me. You only can know if 
she replied—Winny rather thinks 
not; but I hope she may be as 
faithful to you as Oriana herself. 

‘I heard all about poor Cara- 
doc’s affair from Dora; but Win- 
ny has refused another offer of mar- 
riage—a most eligible one too— 
from Sir Watkins Vaughan ; and 
since then he was nearly done for 
in another fashion: for when he 
and I were cub-hunting last month 
near Hawkstone, his horse, a hard- 
mouthed brute, swerved as we were 
crossing a fence, and rolled over 
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him ; so between her blunt refusal 
and his ugly spill, he is rather to 
be pitied. I don’t understand 
Winny at all. I should not like 
my girls to throw themselves away ; 
but hay should be made while the 
sun shines, and baronets are not to 
be found under every bush. Beauty 
fades ; it is but a thing ofa season; 
and the most blooming girl in time 
becomes passé and wrinkled, or it 
may be fat and fubsy as her grand- 
mother was before her. And then 
Sir Watkins represents one of the 
best families in Wales—not so old 
as ws certainly, but still he is de- 
scended in a direct line from Gryf- 
fyth Vychan, who was Lord of 
Glyndwyrdwy in Merionethshire in 
Stephen’s time.’ 

(Why should Winifred Lloyd re- 
fuse and refuse again thus? As 
certain little passages between us 
in days gone by came flashing back 
to memory, I felt my cheek flush 
by that wretched camp-fire, and 
then I thrust the thoughts aside as 
vanity.) 

‘ Poor Winny has not been very 
well of late,’ the letter proceeded. 
‘When she and Dora were decor- 
ating their poor mamma’s grave, in 
the old Welsh fashion on Palm 
Sunday at Craigaderyn church, I 
fear she must have caught cold ; it 
ended in a touch of fever, and I 
think the dear girl grew delirious, 
for she had a strange dream about 
the ghost of Jorwerth Du—you re- 
member that absurd old story ?— 
but the ghost was yow, and the red- 
haired daughter of the Gwylliad 
Cochion, who spirited you away, 
was—whom think you ?—but Lady 
Estelle! 

‘We have had a jolly shooting- 
season at Vaughan’s place in South 
Wales. With Don and our double- 
barrelled breech-loader we soon 
filled a spring-cart, and brought it 
back in state, with all the hares 
and the long bright tails of the 
pheasants hanging overit. Vaughan 
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—who will not relinquish his hope 
of Winny—and a lot of other fine 
fellows—old friends some of them 
—are coming to have their annual 
Christmas shooting with me, and 
I have got two kegs of ammunition 
all ready in the gun-room. How 
I wish you were to be with us, 
Harry ! 

‘Golden plover and teal, too, 
are appearing here now, and flocks 
of white Norwegian pigeons in 
Scotland ; all indications that we 
shall have an unusually severe 
winter; so God help you poor 
fellows under canvas inthe Crimea! 
In common with all the girls in 
England, Winny and Dora are 
busy making mufflings, knitted 
vests and cuffs, and so forth for 
the troops ; and I have despatched 
some special hampers of good 
things, made up and packed by 
Owen Gwyllim and Gwenny Davis 
the housekeeper, for our own lads 
of the 23rd to make merry with at 
Christmas, or on St. David’s day.’ 

(The warm wrappers arrived for 
us in summer, and as for the ‘ spe- 
cial hampers,’ they were never 
heard of at all.) 

And so, with many warm wishes, 
almost prayers, for my preservation 
from danger, and offers of money 
if I required it, the letter of my 
kind old friend ended ; but it gave 
me food for much thought, and far 
into the hours of the chill night I 
sat and pondered over it. 

Why did Winny refuse so excel- 
lent an offer as that of Sir Watkins, 
whom I knew to be a wealthy and 
good-looking young baronet? I 
scarcely dared to ask myself, and 
so, as before, dismissed ¢/at sub- 
ject. Why had not Estelle’s answers 
reached me, if she had actually 
written them ? That Lady Naseby 
had surreptitiously intercepted our 
correspondence, I could not be- 
lieve, though she might forbid it. 
Was my Lord Pottersleigh, now 
Earl of Aberconway, at work; or 
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had they, like many others, per- 
ished at sea? Heaven alone knew. 
His flatteries ‘pleased her ;’ his, the 
senile dotard! And he had taken 
up his residence at Walcot Park ; 
his earldom too! I was full of 
sadness, mortification, and _ bitter 
thoughts ; thoughts too deep and 
fierce for utterance or description. 

Could it be that the earldom and 
wealth on one hand were proving 
too strong for love, with the strin- 
gent tenor of her father’s will on 
the other ? 

At the opera and theatre I had 
seen Estelle’s beautiful eyes fill 
with tears, as she sympathised with 
the maudlin love and mimic sor- 
row, the wrongs or mishaps, of 
some well-rouged gipsy in rags, 
some peasant in a steeple-crowned 
hat and red bandages, some half- 
naked fisherman like Masaniello, 
and her bosom would heave with 
emotion and enthusiasm ; and yet, 
with all this natural commiseration 
and fellow-feeling, she, who could 
almost weep with the hero or he- 
roine of the melodrama, while their 
situation was enhanced by the ef 
fects of the orchestra, the lime-light, 
and the stage-carpenter, was per- 
haps casting me from her heart 
and her memory as coolly as if I 
were an old ball-dress ! 

So I strove yet awhile to think 
and to hope that her letters were 
with the lost mails at the bottom 
of the AZgean or the Black Sea; 
but Sir Madoc’s letter occasioned 
me grave and painful doubts ; and 
memory went sadly back to many 
a little but well-remembered epi- 
sode oftenderness, aword,a glance, 
a stolen caress, when we rode or 
drove by the Elwey or Llyn Aled, in 
the long lime avenue, in the Mar- 
tens’ dingle, and in the woods and 
gardens of pleasant Craigaderyn. 

The wretched light in my lan- 
tern was beginning to fail; my 
little fire had died quite out, and 
the poor sentry shivering outside 
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had long since ceased to warm his 
hands at the flue. The tent was 
as cold and chill as a tomb, and I 
was just about to turn in, when a 
sound, which a soldier never hears 
without starting instinctively to his 
weapons, struck my ear. 

A drum, far on the right, was 
beating the Jong roll! 

Hundreds of others repeated 
that inexorable summons all over 
the camp, while many a bugle was 
blown, as the whole army stood to 
their arms. 

It was the morning of the battle 
of Inkermann ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


WE had all long since forgotten 
the discomfort of early rising. In 
my case I had never been to bed, 
so to buckle on my sword and 
revolver was the work of one mo- 
ment ; in another, I was threading 
my way among the streets of tents, 
from which our men, cold, damp, 
pale, and worn-looking, were pour- 
ing towards their various muster- 
places, many of them arranging 
their belts as they hurried forward. 

‘What’s the row? what is up?’ 
were the inquiries of all. 

But no one knew, and on all 
hands the mounted officers were 
riding about and crying, 

‘Fall in, r9th Regiment! ‘ Fall 
in, 23rd Fusileers !’ and so on. 
‘Stand to your arms ; turn out the 
whole ; uncase the colours, gentle- 
men !’ 

*It is gunpowder-plot day,’ cried 
a laughing aide-de-camp, galloping 
past with such speed and reckless- 
ness that he nearly rode me down. 

It proved to be a sortie from 
Sebastopol, made chiefly by a new 
division of troops brought up by 
forced marches from Bessarabia 
and Wallachia, many of them in 
wagons, kabitkas, and conveyances 


of all kinds; and all these men, to 
the number of many thousands, 
left the beleaguered city inflamed 
by the sermon I have described, 
by harangues of a similar kind, by 
the money ormartyrdom they hoped 
to win, and by a plentiful distri- 
bution of coarse and ardent raki; 
while to Osten-Sacken, Volhonski, 
and other officers of rank, one of 
the Grand Dukes held outthreats of 
degradation and Siberia if we were 
not attacked and the siege raised ! 

All our men, without breakfast 
or other food, got briskly under 
arms, by regiments, brigades, and 
divisions ; they were in their gray 
greatcoats, hence some terrible 
mistakes occurred in the hurry 
and confusion ; many of our offi- 
cers, however, went into action in 
scarlet, with their epaulettes on— 
most fatally for themselves. 

All the bells in Sebastopol—and 
some of these were magnificent in 
size and tone—rang a tocsin, while 
the troops composing the sortie, 
at the early hour of three a.M., stole, 
under cloud of darkness and a thick 
mist, into the ravines near the 
Tchernaya, to menace the British 
right, our weakest point; and, un- 
known to our outguards, and gene- 
rally unheard by them—though 
more than one wary old soldier 
asserted that he heard ‘ something 
like the rumble of artillery wheels’ 
—in the gloom and obscurity se- 
veral large pieces of cannon were 
got into position, so as completely 
to command the ground occupied 
by us. 

Cautiously and noiselessly the 
masses of Russian infantry had 
stolen on, the sound of their foot- 
steps hidden by the jangle of the 
bells, till they, to the number of 
more than 50,000 men, were on 
the flank as well as in front of our 
line ; and the first indication we 
had of their close vicinity was when 
our outlying pickets, amid the 
dense fog of that fatal November 
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morning, found themselves all but 
surrounded by this vast force, and 
fighting desperately ! 

Knapsacks were generally thrown 
aside, and the muskets of the 
pickets were in some instances 
so wet by overnight exposure, that 
they failed to explode, so others 
taken from the dead and wounded 
were substituted for them. , 

There was firing fast and furious 
on every hand; the musketry flash- 
ing like red streaks through the 
gray gloom, towards the head of 
the beautiful valley of Inkermann, 
even before our regiment was 
formed and moved forward to the 
support of the pickets, who were 
retreating towards a small two-gun 
battery which had been erected, 
but afterwards abandoned during 
the progress of the siege. 

The great Russian cannon now 
opened like thunder from those 
hills which had been reached un- 
seen by us, and then began one 
of the closest, because confused, 
most ferocious, and bloody con- 
flicts of modern times. 

The Russian has certainly that 
peculiar quality of race, ‘ which is 
superior to the common fighting 
courage possessed indiscriminately 
by all classes—the passive con- 
centrated firmness which can take 
every advantage so long as a 
chance is left, and die without 
a word at last, when hope gives 
place to the sullen resignation of 
despair.’ 

Descriptions of battles bear a 
strong family likeness, and the 
history of one can only be written, 
even by a participant, long after 
it is all over, and after notes are 
compared on all sides; so to the 
subaltern, or any one under the 
rank of a general, during its pro- 
gress, it is all vile hurlyburly and 
confusion worse confounded ; and 
never in the annals of war was this 
more the case than at Inkermann. 

Though hidden by mist at the 
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time, the scene of this contest was 
both picturesque and beauvtiful. 
In the foreground, a romantic old 
bridge spanned the sluggish Tcher- 
naya, which winds from the Baidar 
valley through the most luxurious 
verdure, and thence into the har- 
bour of Sebastopol between pre- 
cipitous white cliffs, which are liter- 
ally honeycombed with chapels 
and cells: thus Inkermann is well 
named the ‘City of the Caverns.’ 
These are supposed to have been 
executed by Greek monks during 
the reigns of the emperors in the 
middle ages, and when the Arians 
were persecuted in the Chersonesus, 
many of them found shelter in these 
singular and all but inaccessible 
dwellings. Sarcophagi of stone, 
generally empty, are found in many 
of the cells, which are connected 
with each other by stairs cut in the 
living rock, and of these stairs and 
holes the skirmishers were not slow 
to avail themselves. Over all these 
caverns are the ivied ruins of an 
ancient fort; but whether it was 
the Ctenos of Chersonesus Taurica, 
built by Diophantes to guard the 
Heraclean wall, or was the Theo- 
dori of the Greeks, mattered little 
to us then, as we moved to get 
under fire beneath its shadow ; 
and now, as if to farther distract 
the attention of the Allies from the 
real point of assault—which at first 
seemed to indicate a movement 
towards Balaclava—all the batte- 
ries of the city opened a fearful 
cannonade, which tore to shreds 
the tents in the camp, and did ter- 
rible execution on every hand. 
Louder and louder, deeper and 
hoarser grew the sounds of strife ; 
yet nothing was seen by us save 
the red flashes of the musketry, 
owing to the density of the fog, and 
the tall brushwood through which 
we had to move being in some 
places quite breast-high; and so 
we struggled forward in line, till 
suddenly we found the foe within 
II 
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pistol-shot of us, and our men fall- 
ing fast on every side. 

Till now, to many in our ranks, 
who saw these long gray-coated 
and flat-capped or spike-helmeted 
masses, the enemy had been a 
species of myth, read of chiefly in 
the newspapers ; wow they were 
palpable and real, and war, having 
ceased to bea dream, had become 
a terrible fact. 

Vague expectancy had given place 
to the actual excitement of the hour 
of battle, the hour when a man 
would reflect sobérly if he could ; 
but when every moment may be 
his last, little time or chance is 
given for reflection. 

In this quarter were but twelve 
thousand British, to oppose the 
mighty force of Osten-Sacken. 

Upon his advancing masses the 
brave fellows of the 55th or West- 
moreland Foot had kept up a brisk 
fire from the rude embrasures of 
the small redoubt, till they were 
almost surrounded by a force out- 
numbering them by forty to one, 
and compelled to fall back, while 
the batteries on the hills swept 
their ranks with an iron shower. 

But now the 41st Welsh, and 
49th or Hertfordshire, came into 
action, with their white-and-green 
colours waving, and storming up 
the hill, bore back the Russian 
hordes, hundreds of whom —as 
they were massed in oblong columns 
—fell beneath the fatal fire of our 
Minie rifles and the desperate fury 
of the steady shoulder-to-shoulder 
bayonet charge which followed it. 

On these two regiments the bat- 
teries from the distant slope dealt 
death and destruction ; again the 
Russians rallied a* its foot, and 
advanced up the corpse - strewn 
ground to renew an attack before 
which the two now decimated regi- 
ments were compelled to retire. 

Their number and force were as 
overwhelming as their courage, in- 
flamed by raki and intense religious 
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fervour, was undeniable ; for deep 
in all their hearts had sunk the 
closing words of the bishop’s prayer: 
‘Bless and strengthen them, O 
Lord, and give them a manly heart 
against their enemies. Send them 
an angel of light, and to their ene- 
mies an angel of darkness and hor- 
ror to scatter them, and place a 
stumbling-block before them to 
weaken their hearts, and turn their 
courage into flight.’ And for atime 
the Russians seemed to have it all 
their own way, and deemed their 
bishop a prophet. 

Our whole army was now under 
arms, but upon our right fell the 
brunt of the attack, and old Lord 
Raglan was soon among us, man- 
aging his field-glass and charger 
with one hand and a half-empty 
sleeve. 

Under Brigadier-general Strange- 
ways, who was soon after mortally 
wounded, our artillery, when the 
mist lifted a little, opened on the 
Russian batteries, and soon silenced 
their fire ; but the 2oth and 47th 
Lancashire, after making a gallant 
attempt to recapture the petty re- 
doubt, were repulsed ; but not until 
they had been in possession of it 
for a few dearly-bought minutes, 
during which, all wedged together 
in wild médée, the most hideous 
slaughter took place, with the bay- 
onet and clubbed musket; and 
the moment they gave way, the in- 
human Russians murdered all our 
wounded men, many of whom were 
found afterwards cold and stiff, 
with hands uplifted and horror in 
their faces, as if they had died in 
the act of supplication. 

Driven from that fatal redoubt 
at last by the Guards under the 
Duke of Cambridge, it was held 
by a few hundred Coldstreamers 
against at least six thousand of the 
enemy. Thrice, with wild yells, the 
gray-coated masses, with all their 
bayonets glittering, swept madly 
and bravely uphill, and thrice they 
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were hurled back with defeat and 
slaughter. 

Fresh troops were now pouring 
from Sebastopol, flushed with fury 
by the scene, and in all the confi- 
dence that Russia and their cause 
were alike holy, that defeat was 
impossible, and the redoubt was 
surrounded. 

Then back to back, pale with 
fury, their eyes flashing, their teeth 
set, fearless and resolute, their feet 
encumbered with the dying and 
the dead, fought the Coldstream 
Guardsmen, struggling for very life ; 
the ground a slippery puddle with 
blood and brains, and again and 
again the clash of the bayonets was 
heard as the musket barrels were 
crossed. Their ammunition was 
soon expended ; but clubbing their 
weapons they dashed at the enemy 
with the butt-ends; and hurling 
even stones at their heads, broke 
through the dense masses, and 
leaving at least one thousand Mus- 
covites dead behind them, rejoined 
their comrades, whom Sir George 
Cathcart was leading to the ad- 
vance, when a ball whistled through 
his heart, and he fell to rise no 
more. 

The combat was quite unequal ; 
our troops began slowly to retire 
towards their own lines, but fighting 
every inch of the way and pressed 
hard by the Russians, who bayon- 
etted or brained by the butt-end 
every wounded man they found; 
and by eleven o’clock they were 
close to the tents of the Second 
Division. 

The rain of bullets sowed thickly 
all the turf like a leaden shower, 
and shred away clouds of leaves 
and twigs from the gorse and other 
bushes ; but long ere the foe had 
come thus far, we had our share 
and more in the terrible game. 

Exchanging fire with them at 
twenty yards’ distance, the roar of 
the musketry, the shouts and cheers, 
the yells of defiance or agony, the 
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explosion of shells overhead, the 
hoarse sound of the round shot, as 
they tore up the earth in deeper fur- 
rows than ever ploughshare formed, 
made a very hell of Inkermann, 
that valley of blood and suffering, 
of death and cruelty; but dense 
clouds of smoke, replacing the mist, 
enveloped it for a time, and veiled 
many of its horrors from the eye. 

Bathurst and Sayer, Vane and 
Millet of ours were all down by 
this time ; many of our men had 
also fallen; and from the death- 
clutch or the relaxed fingers of 
more than one poor ensign had the 
tattered colour which bore the Red 
Dragon been taken, by those who 
were fated to fall under it in turn. 
I could see nothing of Caradoc; but 
I heard that three balls had struck 
the revolver in his belt. Poor Hugh 
Price fell near me, shot through the 
chest, and was afterwards found, 
like many others, with his brains 
dashed out. 

In the third repulse of the Rus- 
sians, as we rushed headlong after 
them with levelled bayonets, I found 
myself suddenly opposed by an 
officer of rank mounted on a gray 
horse, the flanks and trappings of 
which were splashed by blood, 
whether its own or that of the rider, 
I knew not. Furiously, by every 
energy, with his voice, which was 
loud and. authoritative, and by 
brandishing his sword, he was en- 
deavouring to rally his men, a min- 
gled mass of the Vladimir Battalion 
and the flat-capped Kazan Light 
Infantry. 

‘Pot that fellow; down with 
him !’ cried several voices ; ‘ may- 
be he’s old Osten-Sacken himself.’ 

Many shots missed him, as the 
men fired with fixed bayonets, when 
suddenly he turned his vengeance 
on me, and checking his horse for 
a second, cut at my head with his 
sword. Stooping, I avoided his 
attack, but shot his horse in the 
head. Heavily the animal tum. 
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bled forward, with its nose between 
its knees; and as the rider fell 
from the saddle and his cap flew 
off, I recognised Volhonski. 

A dozen Fusileers had their 
bayonets at his throat, when I 
struck them up with my sword, and 
interceding, took him prisoner. 

‘ Allow me, if taken, to preserve 
my sword,’ said he, in somewhat 
broken English. 

‘No, no; by , no! disarm 
him, Captain Hardinge,’ cried sev- 
eral of our men, who had already 
shot more than one Russian officer 
when in the act of killing the 
wounded. 

He smiled with proud disdain, 
and snapping the blade across his 
knee, threw the fragments from 
him. 

‘Though it is a disgrace alike 
for Russian to retreat or yield, I 
yield myself to you, Captain Har- 
dinge,’ said he in French, and pre- 
senting his hand; but ere I could 
take it, I felt a shot strike me on 
the back part of the head. Luckily 
it was a partially spent one, though 
I knew it not then. 

A sickness, a faintness, came 
over me, and I had a wild and 
clamorous fear that all was up with 
me then; but I strove to ignore 
the emotion, to brandish my sword, 
to shout to my company, ‘Come 
on, men, come on!’ to carry my 
head erect, soldierlike and proudly. 
Alas for human nerves and poor 
human nature! My voice failed 
me; I reeled. ‘Spare me, blessed 
God! I prayed, then fell forward 
on my face, and felt the rush of 
our own men, as they swept forward 
in the charge to the front; and 
then darkness seemed to steal over 
my sight and _ unconsciousness 
over every other sense, and I re- 
membered no more. 

So while I lay senseless there, 
the tide of battle turned in the 
valley, and re-turned again. But 
not till General Canrobert, with 





three regiments of fiery little Zou- 
aves, five of other infantry, and a 
strong force of artillery, made a 
furious attack on the Russian flank, 
with all his drums beating the fas 
de charge. The issue of the battle 
was then no longer doubtful. 

The Russians wavered and broke, 
and with a strange wail of despair, 
such as that they gave at Alma, 
when they feared that the angel of 
light had left them, they fled to- 
wards Sebastopol, trodden down 
like sheep by the French and Brit- 
ish soldiers, all mingled pell-mell, 
in fierce and vengeful pursuit. 

By three in the afternoon all was 
over, and we had won another vic- 
tory. 

But our losses were terrible. 
Seven of our generals were killed 
or wounded ; we had two thousand 
five hundred and nine officers and 
men killed, wounded, or missing ; 
but more than fourteen thousand 
Russians lay on the ground which 
had been by both armies so nobly 
contested, and of these five thou- 
sand were killed. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE ANGEL OF HORROR. 


WHEN consciousness returned, I 
found the dull red evening sun 
shining down the long valley of In- 
kermann, and that, save moans 
and cries for aid and water, all 
seemed terribly still now. 

A sense of weakness and oppres- 
sion, of incapacity for action and 
motion, were my first sensations. I 
feared that other shot must have 
struck me after I had fallen, and 
that both my legs were broken. 
The cause of this, after a time, be- 
came plain enough: a dead artil- 
lery horse was lying completely 
over my thighs, and above it and 
them lay the wheel of a shattered 
gun-carriage ; and weak as I was 
then, to attempt extrication from 
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either unaided was hopeless. Thus 
I was compelled to lie helplessly 
amid a sickening puddle of blood, 
enduring a thirst that is unspeak- 
able, but which was caused by phy- 
sical causes and excitement, with 
the anxiety consequent on the bat- 
tle. 

The aspect of the dead horse, 
which first attracted me, was hor- 
rible. A twelve-pound shot had 
struck him below the eyes, making 
a hole clean through his head ; the 
brain had dropped out, and lay 
with his tongue and teeth upon the 
grass. 

The dead and wounded lay 
thickly around me, as indeed they 
did over all the field. Some of 
the former, though with eyes un- 
closed and jaws relaxed, had a 
placid expression in their white 
waxen faces. ‘These had died of 
gunshot wounds. The expressions 
of pain or anguish lingered longest 
in those who had perished by the 
bayonet. 

Over all the valley lay bodies in 
heaps, singly or by two and threes, 
with swarms of flies settling over 
them; shakoes, glazed helmets, 
bearskin-caps, bent bayonets, bro- 
ken muskets, swords, hairy knap- 
sacks, bread-bags, shreds of cloth- 
ing, torn from the dead and the 
living by showers of grape and 
canister, cooking - kettles, round 
shot and fragments of shells, with 
pools of noisome blood, lay on 
every hand. 

Truly the Angel of Horror, and 
of Death too, had been there. 

I saw several poor fellows, Brit- 
ish as well as Russian, expire 
within the first few minutes I was 
able to look around me. One 
whose breast bore several medals 
and orders, an officer of the Kazan 
Light Infantry, prayed very devoutly 
and crossed himselfin his own blood 
ere he expired. Near me a cor- 
poral of my own regiment named 
Prouse, who had been shot through 
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the brain, played fatuously for a 
time with a handful of grass, and 
then, lying gently back, passed 
away without a moan. 

A Zouave, a brown, brawny, and 
soldierlike fellow, who seemed out 
of his senses also, was very talka- 
tive and noisy. 

‘Ouf! I heard him say; ‘it is 
as wearisome as a sermon or a fu- 
neral this! Were I a general, the 
capture of Sebastopol should be as 
easy as a game of dominoes.—Yes, 
Isabeau, ma belle coquette, kiss 





me and hold up my head. Vive 
la gloire! Vive l'eau de vie! A 
bas la melancholie! A _ bas la 


Russe he added through his 
clenched teeth hoarsely, as he fell 
back. The jaw relaxed, his head 
turned on one side, and all was 
over. 

Of Volhonski I could see no- 
thing except his gray horse, which 
lay dead in all its trappings a few 
yards off ; but I afterwards learned 
that he had been retaken by the 
Russians on their advance after the 
fall of poor Sir George Cathcart. 

There was an acute pain in the 
arm that had been injured—frac- 
tured—when saving Estelle; and 
as a sort of stupor, filled by sad 
and dreamy thoughts, stole over 
me, they were all of her. 

The roar of the battle had pass- 
ed away, but there was a kind of 
drowsy hum in my ears, and for a 
time, strangely enough, I fancied 
myself with her in the Park or 
Rotten-row. I seemed to see the 
brilliant scene in all the glory of 
the season: the carriages; the 
horses, bay or black, with their 
shining skins and glittering harness ; 
the powdered coachmen on their 
stately hammercloths; the gaily- 
liveried footmen ; the ladies can- 
tering past in thousands, so ex- 
quisitely dressed, so _ perfectly 
mounted, so wonderful in their 
loveliness—women the most beau- 
tiful in the world ; and there too 
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were the young girls, whose season 
was to come, and the ample dowa- 
gers, whose seasons were long since 
past, lying back among the cush- 
ions, amid ermine and fur; and 
with all this Estelle was laughing 
and cantering by my side. 

Then we were at the opera—an- 
other fantastic dream—the voices 
of Grisi and Mario were blending 
there, and as its music seemed to 
die away, once more we were at 
Craigaderyn, under its shady woods, 
with the green Welsh hills, snow- 
capped Snowdon and Carneydd 
Llewellyn, in the distance, and 
voices and music and laughter— 
some memory of Dora’s féte— 
seemed to be about us. 

So while lying there on that 
ghastly field of Inkermann, between 
sleeping and waking, I dreamed of 
her who was so far away—of the 
sweet companionship that might 
never come again ; of the secret 
tie that bound us ; of the soft dark 
eyes that whilom had looked lov- 
ingly into mine; of the sweetly- 
modulated voice that was now fall- 
ing merrily, perhaps, on other ears, 
and might fall on mine no more. 
And a vague sense of happiness, 
mingled with the pain caused by 
the half-spent shot and the wild 
confusion and suffering of the time, 
stole over me. Waking, these me- 
mories became 
‘Sad as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless /vzcy 

feigned 
On lips that are for others—deep as love, 


Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 
O death in life—the days that are no more!’ 


From all this, I was thoroughly 
roused by a voice crying, 

‘Up, up, wounded—all you who 
are able! Cavalry are coming this 
way—you will be throd to death. 
Arrah, get out of ‘iat, every man- 
jack of yees 

The excited speaker was an 
Irish hussar, picking his way 
across the field at a quick trot. 
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It was a false alarm; but the 
rumble of wheels certainly came 
next, and an ambulance-wagon 
passed slowly, picking up the 
wounded, who groaned or screamed 
as their fractured limbs were han- 
dled and their wounds burst out 
afresh through the clotted blood. 
I waved an arm, and the scarlet 
sleeve attracted attention. 

‘There is 2 wounded officer— 
one of the 23rd Fusileers, cried a 
driver from his saddle. 

‘Where ? asked a mounted offi- 
cer in the blue cloak and cap of 
the Land Transport Corps. 

‘ Under that dead horse, sir.’ 

‘One of the 23rd ; let us see— 
Hardinge, by all the devils!’ said 
the officer, who proved to be no 
other than Hawkesby Guilfoyle. 
‘ So-ho—steady, steady! he added, 
while secretly touching his horse 
with the spurs to make it rear and 
plunge in three several attempts to 
tread me under its hoofs; but the 
terrible aspect of the dead animal 
smashed by the cannon-shot so 
scared the one he rode that he bore 
on the curb in vain. 

‘ Coward! coward!’ I exclaimed, 
‘if God spares me you shall hear 
of this.’ 

‘ The fellow is mad or tipsy,’ said 
he ; ‘ drive on.’ 

* But, sir—sir ! urged the driver 
in perplexity. 

‘Villain! you are my evil fate,’ 
said I faintly. 

‘TI tell you the fellow is mad— 
drive on, I command you, or by 
, I'll make a prisoner of you!’ 
thundered Guilfoyle, drawing a pis- 
tol from his holster, while his shifty 
green eyes grew white with sup- 
pressed passion and malice ; so the 
ambulance-cart was driven on, and 
I was left to my fate. 

Giddy and infuriated by pain 
and just indignation, I lay under 
my cold and ghastly load, perishing 
of thirst, and looking vainly about 
for assistance. 
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Scarcely were they gone, when 
out of the dense thick brushwood, 
that grew in clumps and tufts over 
all the valley, there stole forth two 
Russian soldiers, with their bayo- 
nets fixed, and their faces distorted 
and pale with engendered fanati- 
cism and fury at their defeat. There 
was a cruel gleam in their eyes as 
they crept stealthily about. Either 
they feared to fire or their ammu- 
nition was expended, for I saw 
them deliberately pass their bayo- 
nets through the bodies of four or 
five wounded men, and pin the 
writhing creatures to the earth. 

I lay very still, expecting that 
my turn would soon come. ‘The 
dead horse served to conceal me 
for a little; but I panted rather 
than breathed, and my breath came 
in gasps as they drew near me ; for 
on discovering that I was an officer, 
my gold wings and lace would be 
sure to kindle their spirit of acqui- 
sition. I had my revolver in my 
right hand, and remembered with 
grim joy that of its six chambers 
three were yet undischarged. 

Just as the first Russian came 
straight towards me, I shot him 
through the head, and he fell back- 
ward like a log ; the second uttered 
a howl, and came rushing on with 
his butt in the air and his bayonet 
pointed down. I fired both barrels. 
One ball took him right in the 
shoulder, the other in the throat, 
and he fell wallowing in blood, but 
not until he had hurled his mus- 
ket at me. ‘The barrel struck me 
crosswise on the head, and I again 
became insensible. 

Moonlight was stealing over the 
valley when consciousness returned 
again, and I felt more stiff and 
more helpless than ever. 

Something was stirring near me ; 
I looked up, and uttered an ex- 
clamation on seeing our regimental 
goat, Carneydd Llewellyn, quietly 
cropping some herbage among the 
débris of dead bodies and weapons 
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that lay around me. Like Caradoc, 
I had made somewhat a pet of it. 
The poor aniinal knew my voice, 
and on coming towards me, per- 
mitted me to stroke and pat it ; and 
a strong emotion of wonder and 
regard filled my heart as I did so, 
for it was a curious coincidence that 
this animal, once the pet of Wini- 
fred Lloyd, should discover me 
there upon the field of Inkermann. 

After a little I heard a voice in 
English cry, 

‘ Here is our goat at last, by the 
living Jingo!’ and Dicky Roll, its 
custodian—from whose tent it had 
escaped, when a shot from the bat- 
teries broke the pole—came joy- 
fully towards it. 

‘Roll, Dicky Roll,’ cried I, ‘ for 
God’s sake bring some of our fel- 
lows, and have me taken away from 
here ! 

‘Captain Hardinge! are you 
wounded, sir?’ asked the little 
drummer, stooping in commisera- 
tion over me. 

‘Badly, I fear, but cannot tell 
with certainty.’ 

Dicky shouted in his shrill boy- 
ish voice, and in a few minutes 
some of our pioneers and _ bands- 
men came that way with stretchers. 
I was speedily freed from my super- 
incumbent load, and very gently 
and carefully borne rearward to my 
tent, when it was found that a 
couple of contusions on the head 
were all I had suffered, and that a 
little rest and quiet would soon 
make me fit for duty again. 

‘You must be more than ever 
careful of our goat, Dicky,’ said I, 
as the small warrior, who was not 
much taller than his own bearskin 
cap, was about to leave me (by the 
bye, my poor fellow Evans had been 
cut in two by a round shot). ‘ But 
for Carneydd Llewellyn, I might 
have lain all night on the field.’ 

‘There is a date scratched on 
one of his horns, sir,’ said Roll; ‘I 
saw it to-day for the first time.’ 
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‘A date !—what date ? 

‘Sunday 21st August.’ 

‘ Sunday 21st August,’ I repeated ; 
‘what can that refer to?’ 

*T don’t know, sir,—do you ? 

The drummer saluted and left 
the tent. I lay on my camp-bed 
weak and feverish, so weak, that I 
could almost have wept; for now 
came powerfully back to memory 
that episode, till then forgotten— 
the Sunday ramble I had with Wini- 
fred Lloyd when we visited the 
goat, by the woods of Craigaderyn, 
by the cavern in the glen, by the 
Maen Hir or the Giant’s Grave, 
and the rocking stone, and all that 
passed that day, and how she wept 
when I kissed her. 

Poor Winifred! her pretty white 
hand must have engraved the date 
which the little drummer referred 
to—a date which was evidently 
dwelling more in her artless mind 
than in mine. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE CAMP AGAIN. 


AFTER the living were mustered 
next morning, and burial parties 
detailed to inter the dead, Caradoc 
and one or two others dropped into 
my tent to share some tiffin and a 
cigar or two with me; for, as Digby 
Grand has it, ‘ whatever people’s 
feelings may be, they go to dine all 
the same.’ 

Poor Phil looked as pale and 
weary, if not more so, than I did. 
He was on the sick-list also, and 
had his head tied up by a bloody 
bandage, necessitated by a pretty 
trenchant sword-cut, dealt, as we 
afterwards discovered on compar- 
ing notes, by Volhonski just be- 
fore his recapture. 

‘I was first knocked over by 
Cathcart’s riderless horse—’ 

‘Poor old Cathcart—a Waterloo 
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man!’ said Gwynne parenthetically. 
‘Well, Phil? 

‘It was wounded and mad with 
terror,’ continued Caradoc; ‘then 
the splinter ofa shell struck me on 
the left leg. Still I limped to the 
front, keeping the men together 
and close to the colours, till that 
fellow you call Volhonski cut me 
across the head ; even my bearskin 
failed to protect me from his sabre. 
Then, but not till 4ex, when blood 
blinded me, I threw up the sponge 
and went to the rear.’ 

‘What news of our friends in 
the 19th?’ I asked. 

‘QO, the old story, many killed 
and wounded.’ 

‘Little Tom Clavell ?’ 

‘Untouched. Had the staff of 
the Queen’s colours smashed in his 
hands by a grape shot. Tom is now 
a bigger man than ever,’ said Char- 
ley Gwynne. ‘ By the way, he was 
talking of Miss Dora Lloyd last 
night in my bunk between the ga- 
bions, wondering what she and the 
girls in England think of all this 
sort of thing.’ 

‘ Thank God, they know nothing 
about it! said Caradoc, lighting a 
fresh cigar with a twisted cartridge 
paper ; ‘the hearts of some of them 
would break, could they see but 
yonder valley.’ 

‘Poor Hugh Price! observed 
Charley with a sigh and a grimace, 
for he had a bayonet prod in the 
right arm ; ‘he was fairly murdered 
in cold blood by one of those Kazan 
fellows—brained clean by the heel 
of a musket, ere our bandsmen 
could carry him off to the hospital 
tents ; but I am thankful the assas- 
sin did not escape.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘He too was finished the next 
moment by Evan Rhuddlan.’ 

Other instances of assassination, 
especially by a Russian major, were 
mentioned, and execrations both 
loud and deep were muttered by 
us all at these atrocities, which 
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ultimately caused Lord Raglan to 
send a firm remonstrance on the 
subject to Sebastopol. 

‘Is it true, Charley, that the 
Duke of Cambridge has gone on 
board ship, sick and exhausted ?’ 
asked I. 

‘I believe so.’ 

‘And that Marshal Canrobert 
was wounded yesterday ” 

‘Yes, and had his horse shot 
under him too.’ 

‘The poor Coldstreamers were 
fearfully cut up in the redoubt ! 

‘I saw eight of their officers in- 
terred in one grave this morning, 
and three of the Grenadier Guards 
in another.’ 

‘Poor fellows!’ sighed Caradoc ; 
‘so full of life but a few hours 
ago.’ 

For a time the conversation, 
being of this nature, languished ; it 
was the reverse of lively, so we 
smoked in silence. We were all 
in rather low spirits. This was 
simply caused by reaction after 
the fierce excitement of yesterday, 
and to regret for the friends who 
had fallen—the brave and true- 
hearted fellows we had lost for 
ever. Victorious though we were, 
we experienced but little exulta- 
tion; and from my tent door we 
saw the burial parties, British and 
French, hard at work in their shirt 
sleeves, interring the slain in great 
trenches, where they were flung 
over each other in rows, with all 
their gory clothing and accoutre- 
ments, just as they were found; 
and there they lay in ghastly ranks, 
their pallid faces turned to heaven, 
the hope of many a heart and 
household that were far away from 
that horrible valley ; their joys, their 
sorrows, their histories, and their 
passing agonies all ended now, with 
no tears on their cheek save those 
with which the hand of God be- 
dews the dead face of the poor 
soldier. 

A ring or a watch, or it might be 


a lock of hair, taken, or perhaps 
hastily shorn by a friendly hand 
from the head of a dead officer as 
he was borne away to these pits— 
the head that some one loved so 
well, hanging earthward heavily and 
untended—shorn for a widowed 
wife or anxious mother, then at 
home in peaceful England, or some 
secluded Scottish glen ; and there 
his obsequies were closed by the 
bearded and surpliced chaplain, 
who stood book in hand by the 
edge of the ghastly trench, burying 
the dead wholesale by the thou- 
sand ; and amid the boom of the 
everlasting and unrelenting can- 
nonade, now going on at the left 
attack, might be heard the solemn 
sentences attuned to brighter hopes 
elsewhere than on earth, where 
‘Death seemed scoffed at and de- 
rided by the reckless bully Life.’ 

‘Here is an old swell, with no 
end of decorations,’ said a couple 
of our privates, as they trailed past 
the body of a Russian officer, one 
half of whose head had been shot 
away, and they threw him into a 
trench where the gray-coats lay in 
hundreds. 

The ‘old swell’ proved to be 
the brave Pulkovnick Ochterlony 
of Guynde; he who had led his 
regiment so bravely at Bayazid on 
the mountain slopes of the Aghri 
Tagh in Armenia, when, in the 
preceding August, the Russians had 
defeated the Turks, and laid two 
thousand scarlet fezzes in the dust. 

The episode of meeting with 
Guilfoyle, his conduct after the ac- 
tion, and the character he had 
borne as a civilian, formed a topic 
of some interest for my friends, who 
were vehement in urging me to 
denounce this distinguished ‘cornet’ 
of the wagon-corps to the com- 
mander-in-chief. And this I re- 
solved to do so soon as I was suf- 
ficiently recovered to write, or to 
visit Lord Raglan in person. 

But to take action in the matter 
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soon proved impossible, as he was 
taken prisoner next day by some 
Cossacks who were scouting near 
the Baidar Valley, and who in- 
stantly carried him off. 

Some there were in the camp 
whogave this capture the very differ- 
ent name of wilful desertion, for 
two reasons; first, he had been 
gambling to a wonderful extent, and 
with all his usual success, so that 
he had completely rooked many of 
his brother officers, nearly all of 
whom were deserving men from 
the ranks ; and second, that on the 
day after he was taken, the Russians 
opened a dreadful fire of shot and 
shell on one of our magazines, the 
exact /vcale of which could only 
have been indicated to them by 
some traitor safe within their own 
lines ; and none knew better than 
I the savage treachery of which he 
was capable. 

It was now asserted that we 
should not assault Sebastopol until 
the arrival of fresh reinforcements, 
which were expected by the way 
of Constantinople in a few weeks. 
There were said to be fifteen thou- 
sand French, and our own 97th, or 
Earl of Ulster’s, and 99th Lanark- 
shire coming from Greece, with the 
28th from Malta ; but that we were 
likely to winter before the besieged 
city was now becoming pretty evi- 
dent to the Allies, and none of us 
liked the prospect, the French per- 
haps least of all, with the freezing 
memories of their old Russian war 
and the retreat from flaming Mos- 
cow still spoken of in their ranks ; 
and the cruel and taunting boast of 
the Emperor Nicholas concerning 
Russia’s two most conquering gen- 
erals—January and February. 

So when the wood for the erec- 
tion of huts began to arrive at Bal- 
aclava, and the winter siege became 
a prospect that was inevitable, I 
thought of having a wigwam built 
for myself and two other officers ; 
and confess that as the season ad- 


vanced, some such habitation would 
have been more acceptable than 
my bell-tent, which, like much more 
of our warlike gear, had probably 
lain in some of John Bull’s shabby 
peace-at-any-price repositories since 
Waterloo, and was all decaying. 
Hence the door was always closed 
with difficulty, especially on cold 
nights, the straps being rotten and 
the buckles rusty. Add to this, 
that our camp-bedding and clothes 
were alike dropping to pieces—the 
result of constant wet and damp. 

Already no two soldiers in our 
ranks were clad alike ; they looked 
like well-armed vagrants, and wore 
comically - patched clothing, with 
caps of all kinds, gleaned off the 
late field or near the burial trenches. 
Some of the Rifles, in lieu of dark 
green, were fain to wear smocks 
made by themselves from old blan- 
kets, and leggings made of the same 
material or old sacking, and many 
linesmen, who were less fortunate, 
had to content them with the rags 
of their uniforms. Happy indeed 
were the Highlanders, who had no 
trousers that wore out. Alas for 
those to whom a flower in the 
button-hole, kid gloves, glazed 
boots, and Rimmel’s essences were 
as the necessaries of life! 

But ere the wished-for materials 
for my hut arrived, circumstances 
I could little have foreseen found 
me quarters in a very different 
place. 

Every other day I was again on 
duty in the trenches, and without 
the aid of my field-glass could 
distinctly see the dark groups of 
the enemy’s outposts, extending 


from the right up the valley of 


Inkermann, towards Balaclava. 
The rain rendered our nights 
and days in the trenches simply 
horrible ; as we had to shiver there 
for four-and-twenty hours, literally 
in mud that rose nearly to our 
knees, and was sometimes frozen 
—especially towards the darkest 
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and early hours of the morning, 
when the cold would cause even 
strong and brave fellows almost to 
sob with weakness and debility, 
while we huddled together like 
sheep for animal warmth, listening 
the while, perhaps, for a sound that 
might indicate a Russian mine be- 
neath us. 

Those who had tobacco smoked, 
of course, and shared it freely with 
less fortunate comrades, who had 
none; and under circumstances 
such as ours, great indeed was the 
solace of a pipe, though some found 
their tobacco too wet to smoke; 
then the Russians and the rain 
were cursed alike. The latter also 
often reduced the biscuits in our 
havresacks to a wet and dirty pulp ; 
but hunger made us thankful to 
have it, even in that condition. 

* By Jove,’ one would say, ‘ how 
the rain comes down! Awful, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘Won't spoil our uniforms, Bill, 
anyhow.’ 

‘No, lads, they are past spoil- 
ing,’ said I, and often had to add, 
‘keep your firelocks under your 
greatcoats, men, and look to your 
ammunition.’ 

And such care was imperatively 
necessary, for on dark nights es- 
pecially we never knew the mo- 
ment when an attempt to scour 
the trenches might bring on ano- 
ther Inkermann. So we would sit 
cowering between the gabions, 
while ever and anon the fiery 
bombs, often shot at random, came 
in quick succession through the 
dark sky of night, making bright 
and glittering arcs as they sped on 
their message of destruction, some- 
times falling short and bursting in 
mid-air, or on the earth and throw- 
ing up a column of dust and stones, 
and sometimes fairly into the 
trenches, scattering death and mu- 
tilation among us. 

Erelong, as the season drew on, 
we had the snow to add to our 


miseries, and for many an hour 
under the lee of a gabion I have 
sat, half awake and half torpid, 
watching the white flakes falling, 
like glittering particles, athwart the 
slanting moonlight on the pale and 
upturned faces and glistening eyes 
of the dead, on their black and 
gaping wounds, and tattered uni- 
form ; for many perished nightly 
in the trenches, on some occasions 
over a hundred ; and at times and 
places their bodies were so frozen 
to the earth, that to remove or tear 
them up was impossible, so they 
had to be left where they lay, or 
be covered up fre fem. with a lit- 
tle loose soil, broken by a sapper’s 
pickaxe. 

And with the endurance of all 
this bodily misery, I had the ad- 
ditional: grief that no letters ever 
came from Estelle for me. 

My dream-castle was beginning 
to crumble down. I began to feel 
vaguely that something had been 
taken out of my life, that life itself 
was less worth having now, and 
that the beauty of the past was 
fading completely away. 

I had but one conviction or 
wish—that I had never met, had 
never known, or had never learned 
to love her. 


CHAPTER XXNXIX, 
A MAIL FROM ENGLAND. 


THEdreamy conviction orthought 
with which the last chapter closes, 
proved, perhaps, but a foreshadow- 
ing of that which was looming in 
the future. 

On the day after that terrible 
storm of wind, rain, and hail in the 
Black Sea, when some five hundred 
seamen were drowned, and when 
so many vessels perished, causing 
an immense loss to the Allies; a 
terrific gale, such as our oldest 
naval officers had never seen; when 
the tents in camp were uprooted 
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in thousands, and swept in rags be- 
fore the blast; when the horses 
broke loose from their picketing- 
ropes, and forty were found dead 
from cold and exposure ; when 
every imaginable article was blown 
hither and thither through the air; 
and when, without food, fire, or 
shelter, even the sick and wounded 
passed a night of privation and 
misery such as no human pen can 
describe, and many of the Light 
Division were thankful to take shel- 
ter in the old-caverns and cells of 
Inkermann — on the 15th of No- 
vember, the day subsequent to this 
terrible destruction by land and 
water, there occurred an episode 
in my own story which shall never 
be forgotten by me. 

Singular to say, amid all the vile 
hurlyburly incident to the storm, 
a disturbance increased by the roar 
of the Russian batteries, and a sor- 
tie on the French, a mail from 
England reached our division, and 
it contained one letter for me. 

Prior to my opening it, as I failed 
to recognise the writing, Phil Cara- 
doc (wearing a blanket in the fash- 
ion of a poncho-wrapper, a garment 
to which his black bearskin cap 
formed an odd finish) entered my 
tent, which had just been reérected 
with great difficulty, and I saw that 
he had a newspaper in his hand, 
and very cloudy expression in his 
usually clear brown eyes. 

‘What is up, Phil?’ said I; ‘a 
bad report of our work laid before 
the public, or what ?” 

‘Worse than that,’ said he, seat- 
ing himself on the empty flour-cask 
which served me fora table. ‘Can 
you steel yourself to hear bad 
news ?” 

‘From home?’ I asked. 

‘Well, yes,’ said he hesitating, 
and a chill came over my heart as 
I said involuntarily, 

‘ Estelle ?” 

‘Yes, about Lady Cressingham.’ 

‘What—what—don’t keep me 
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in suspense!’ I exclaimed, starting 
up. 

*She is, I fear, lost to you for 
ever, Hardinge.’ 

‘Ill—dead—O, Phil, don’t say 
dead ! 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Thank God! What, then, is the 
matter?’ 

* She is—married, that is all.’ 

‘ Married I 

‘ Poor Harry! I am deuced sorry 
for you. Look at this paper. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have shown it to 
you ; but some one less a friend— 
Mostyn or Clavell—might have 
thrown it in your way. Besides, 
you must have learned the affair in 
time. Take courage,’ he added 
after a pause, during which a very 
stunned sensation pervaded me; 
‘be a man; she is not worth re- 
gretting.’ 

‘To whom is she married?’ I 
asked in a low voice. 

‘ Pottersleigh,’ said he, placing 
in my hand the paper, which was a 
Morning Post. 

I crushed it up into a ball, and 
then, spreading it out on the head 
of the inverted cask, read, while 
my hands trembled, and my heart 
grew sick with many contending 
emotions, a long paragraph which 
Phil indicated, and which ran some- 
what as follows, my friend the while 
standing quietly by my side, mani- 
pulating a cheroot prior to lighting 
it with a cinder from my little fire. 

The piece of fashionable gossip 
was headed, ‘ Marriage of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Aberconway and 
the Lady Estelle Cressingham ;’ and 
detailed, in the usual style of such 
announcements, that, on acertain— 
I forget which day xow—the lovely 
and secluded little village of Walcot 
in Hampshire presented quite a 
festive appearance in honour of the 
above-named event, the union of 
the young ard beautiful daughter 
of the late Earl of Naseby to our 
veteran statesman ; that along the 
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route from the gates of Walcot 
Park to the porch of the village 
church were erected several arches 
of evergreen, tastefully surmounted 
by banners and appropriate mot- 
toes. Among the former ‘we ob- 
served the arms of the now united 
noble houses of Potter and Cress- 
ingham, and the standards of the 
Allies now before Sebastopol. The 
beautiful old church of Walcot was 
adorned with flowers, and crowded 
to excess long before the hour ap- 
pointed. The lovely bride was 
charmingly attired in white satin, 
elegantly trimmed with white lace, 
and wore a wreath of orange blos- 
soms on her splendid dark hair, 
covered with a long veil @ 4a juive. 
The bridesmaids, six in number, 
were as follows :'—but I omit their 
names as well as the list of gifts 
bestowed upon the noble bride, 
who was given away by her cousin 
the young earl. ‘ Lord Aberconway, 
with his ribbon of the Garter, wore 
the peculiar uniform of the Potters- 
leigh Yeomanry.’ 

‘Rather a necessary addition,’ 
said Phil parenthetically ; ‘his lord- 
ship could scarcely have figured in 
the ribbon alone.’ 

*‘—Yeomanry, of which gallant 
regiment he is colonel, and looked 
hale and well for his years. After 
a choice déjeuner provided for a 
distinguished circle, the newly-wed- 
ded pair left Walcot Park, amid the 
most joyous demonstrations, for 
Pottersleigh Hall, the ancestral seat 
of the noble Earl, to spend the 
honeymoon.’ 

‘A precious flourish of penny 
whistles ! said Phil, when I had 
read, deliberately folded the paper, 
and thrust it into the fire, to the 
end that I might not be troubled 
by the temptation to read it all over 
again ; and then we looked at each 
other steadily for aminutein silence. 

Forsaken! I remembered my 
strange forebodings now, when I 
had ridden to Walcot Park. They 


were married—married, she and 
old Pottersleigh! My heart seem- 
ed full of tears, yet, when seating 
myself wearily on the camp-bed, I 
laughed bitterly and scornfully, as 
I thought over the inflated news- 
paper paragraph, and that the sav- 
gre azul of the Earl of Aberconway 
must be thin and blue indeed, when 
compared with the red blood of my 
less noble self. 

‘Come, Harry, don’t laugh—in 
that fashion at least,’ said Caradoc. 
‘ I’ve some brandy here,’ he added, 
unslinging his canteen, ‘I got from 
a confiding little vivanditre of the 
roth Regiment Infanterie de Ligne. 
Don’t mix it with the waters of 
Marah, the springs of bitterness, 
but take a good caulker neat, and 
keep up your heart. Varium et 
mutabile semper—you know the last 
word is feminine. ‘That is it, my 
boy —nothing more. Even the 
wisest man in the world, though he 
dearly loved them, could never 
make women out; and I fear, 
Harry, that you and I are not even 
the wisest men in the Welsh Fusi- 
leers. And now as a consolation, 


And that your sorrow may not be a dumb 
one, 
Write odes on the inconstancy of woman.’ 


*I loved that girl very truly, 
very honestly, and very tenderly, 
Phil,’ said I in a low voice, and 
heedless of how he had been run- 
ning on ; ‘and she kissed me when 
I left her, as I then thought and 
hoped a woman only kisses once 
on earth. In my sleep I have had 
a foreshadowing of this. Can it be 
that the slumber of the body is but 
the waking of the soul, that such 
thoughts came to me of what was 
to be?’ 

‘ The question is too abstruse for 
me,’ said Caradoc, stroking his 
brown beard, which was now of 
considerable length and volume ; 
*but don’t worry yourself, Harry ; 
you have but tasted, as I foresaw 
you would, of the hollow-hearted- 
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ness, the puerile usages, the petty 
intrigues, and the high-born snob- 
bery of those exclusives “ the upper 
ten thousand.” Don’t think me re- 
publican for saying so; but “there 
is one glory of the sun, and another 
of the moon,” as some one writes ; 
“and there is one style of beauty 
among women which is angelic, and 
another which is of,” referring, I 
presume, to beauty of the spirit. 
We were both fated to be unlucky 
in our loves,’ continued Caradoc, 
taking a vigorous pull at the little 
plug-hole of his canteen, a tiny 
wooden barrel slung over his shoul- 
der by a strap; ‘but do take cour- 
age, old fellow, and remember there 
are other women in the world in 
plenty.’ 

‘But not for me,’ said I bitterly. 

‘Tush ! think of me, of my affair 
—I mean my mistake with Miss 
Lloyd.’ 

‘But she never loved you.’ 

‘Neither did this Lady Estelle, 
now Countess of Aberconway’ (I 
ground my teeth), ‘love you.’ 

‘She said she did ; and what has 
it all come to? promises broken, a 
plight violated, a heart trod under 
foot.’ 

‘Come, come; don’t be melo- 
dramatic — it’s d—d absurd, and 
no use. Besides, there sounds the 
bugle for orders, and we shall have 
to relieve the trenches in an hour. 
So take another cigar ere you go.’ 

‘She never loved me—never ! 
never ! you are right, Phil.’ 

‘And yet I believe she did.’ 

‘Did ! said I angrily ; ‘what do 
you mean now, Caradoc? I am in 
no mood to study paradoxes.’ 

‘IT mean thai she loved you toa 
certain extent ; but not well enough 
to sacrifice herself and her—’ 

‘Don’t say position—hang it !’ 

‘No—no.’ 

‘Whatthen?’ [asked impatiently. 

* Her little luxuries, and all that 
she must have lost by the tenor of 
her father’s will and her mother’s 
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bad will, or that she should have 
omitted to gain, had she married 
you, a simple captain of the 23rd 
Foot, instead of this old Potter— 
this Earl of Aberconway.’ 

‘A simple captain indeed !’ 

‘Pshaw, Harry, be a man and 
think no more about the affair. It 
is as a tale that is told, a song that 
is sung, a bottle of tolerable wine 
that has become a marine.’ 

*Linfidélité du corps, ou Vinfidé- 
lité du ceur, I care not now which 
it was; but I am done with her 
now and for ever,’ I exclaimed, 
with a sudden gust of rage, while 
clasping on my sword. 

‘ Done—so I should think, when 
she is married.’ 

‘But to such a contemptible do- 
tard ! 

‘Well, there is some revenge in 
that, 

‘And she could cast me aside 
like an old garment,’ said I, lapsing 
into tenderness 2 gain ; ‘ I, to whose 
neck she clung as she did on that 
evening we parted. ‘There must 
have been some trickery — some 
treachery, of which we are the vic- 
tims!’ 

‘Don’t go on in this way, like a 
moonstruck boy, or, by Jove, the 
whole regiment will find it out; so 
calm yourself, for we go to the front 
in an hour ; and wringing my hand 
this kind-hearted fellow, whose off- 
hand consolation was but ill calcu- 
lated to soothe me, left for his own 
tent, as he had forgotten his revol- 
ver. 

I was almost stupefied by the 
shock. Could the story be real? 
I looked to the little grate (poor 
Evans’ contrivance) where the char- 
red remains of the A/orning Post 
still flickered in the wind. Was I 
the same man of an hour ago? 
* The plains of life were free to tra- 
verse,’ as an elegant female writer 
says, ‘but the sunshine of old lay 
across them no longer. There 
were roses, but they were scentless 
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—fruits, but they were tasteless— 
wine, but it had lost its flavour. 
Well, every created being must 
come to an hour like this, when he 
feels there is nothing pleasant to 
the palate, or grateful to the sense, 
agreeable to the ear, or refreshing 
to the heart; when man delights 
him not and woman still less, and 
when he is sick of the dream of ex- 
istence.’ 

To this state had I come, and 
yet I had neither seen nor heard 
the last of her. 

‘Estelle—Estelle ! I exclaimed 
in a low voice, and my arms went 
out into vacancy, to fall back on 
the camp-bed whereon I reclined. 

Abandoned for another ; forgot- 
ten it might too probably—nay, 
must be. I started up, and looked 
from the triangular door of the tent 
over the wilderness of zigzags, the 
sand-bags, and fascines of the 
trenches ; over the gun-batteries to 
the white houses and green domes 
of Sebastopol, and all down the 
long valley of Inkermann, where 
the graves of the dead lay so thick, 
and where the Russian pickets 
were quietly cooking their dinners ; 
but I could see nothing distinctly. 
The whole features of the scenery 
seemed blurred, faint, and blended, 
for my head was swimming, my 
heart was sick, and all, all this was 
the doing of Estelle ! 

Did no memory of sweet Wini- 
fred Lloyd come to me in my deso- 
lation of the heart? None! I could 


but think of the cold-blooded ° 


treachery of the one I had lost. 

My letter! I suddenly remem- 
bered it and tore it open, thinking 
that the writer, whose hand, as I 
have said, I failed to recognise, 
might cast some light upon the mat- 
ter ; and to my increasing bewilder- 
ment, it proved to be from Winifred 
herself. 

A letter from her, and to me; 
what could it mean? But the first 
few words sufficed to explain. 


‘Craigaderyn, ... ce 

* My dear Captain Hardinge,— 
Papa has sprained his whip hand 
when hunting with Sir Watkins 
Vaughan, and so compels me to 
write for him.’ (Why skould com- 
pulsion be necessary? thought I.) 
‘You will, no doubt, have heard 
all about Lady Estelle’s marriage 
by this time. She was engaged to 
Lord Pottersleigh defore she came 
here, it would seem, and matters 
were brought to an issue soon after 
your transport sailed. She wished 
Dora and me to be among her 
bridesmaids, but we declined ; nor 
would papa have permitted us, had 
we desired to be present at the 
ceremony. She bade me say, if I 
wrote to you, that you must forgive 
her, as she is the victim of circum- 
stances ; that she shall ever esteem 
and love you as a brother, and so 
forth ; but I agree with papa, who 
says that she is a cold-hearted jilt, 
undeserving of any man’s love, and 
that he “will never forgive her, 
even if he lived as long as Gwyllim 
ap Howelap Jorwerthap Tregaian,” 
the Old Parr of Wales. 

‘We are all well at Craigaderyn, 
and all here send you and Mr. Ca- 
radoc kindest love. We are quite 
alone just now, and I often idle 
over my music, playing “The Men 
of Harlech” and other Welsh airs 
to papa. More often I wander and 
ride about the Martens’ dingle, by 
Carneydd Llewellyn’s hut—you re- 
member it ?—by Glendower’s oak, 
by the Elwey, Llyn Aled, and the 
rocking stone, and think—think 
very much of you and poor Mr. 
Caradoc, and all that might have 
been.’ (Pretty pointed this—with 
which— Phil or me? Could I be 
uncertain ?) ‘ Next to hearing from 
you, our greatest pleasure at Craig- 
aderyn is to hear about you and 
our own Welsh Fusileers, of whose 
bravery at Alma we are so justly 
proud; so we devour the news- 
papers with avidity and too often 
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with sorrow. How is my dear pet 
goat ?” 

And so, with a pretty little 
prayer that I might be spared, her 
letter ended ; and hearing the voices 
of the adjutant and sergeant-major, 
I thrust it into my pocket, and set 
off to relieve the trenches, with less 
of enthusiasm and more reckless- 
ness of life than ever before pos- 
sessed me, and without reflecting 
that I did not deserve to receive a 
letter so kind and prayerful as that 
of the dear little Welsh girl, who 
was so far away. 


Beautiful Names. 


It was cold that night in the 
trenches, nathless the Russian fire 
—yea, cold enough to freeze the 
marrow in one’s bones; but my 
heart seemed colder still. 

In the morning, four of my com- 
pany were found dead between 
the gabions, without a wound, 
and with their muskets in their 
hands. 

The poor fellows had gone to 
their last account—slipt away in 
sheer exhaustion, through lack of 
food, warmth, and clothing—and 
this was glory! 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 


—_—~.>—_——— 


IX. FLORENCE, 


FLowERs on the prodigal earth in summer-tide, 
Flowers in the autumn sere, the emerald spring, 
And e’en mid snows of winter blossoming. 

Flowers, when the golden hours of day have died ; 

And stars, the flowers of heaven, are enskied, 

Each glittering like a floral diadem, 
And scattering its radiance, as a gem 
On the white robe of Saints beatified. 


Flowers of our hearts and homesteads too are ye, 
Dear ones, who bloom along life’s happy way, 
Lighting with gladdest beam our summer day, 
And charming winter’s dull despondency. 
And chiefest thou such flower art to me, 
Fair maid, along my wayside blossoming, 
Turning all life to one delicious spring, 
And shadowing forth on earth Heaven’s summer luxury ! 
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Very little has been written in our 
time about the actors and actresses 
whom most of us remember and 
would be loth to forget ; very little, 
that is to say, in the vein of those 
masterly essays which have made 
us acquainted with the stage of our 
fathers or grandfathers—with Bins- 
ley, with Palmer, and with Edwin; 
with Lewis, Moody, King, Shuter, 
Munden, Quick, Dowton, Suett, 
Parsons, and Dodd; with Mrs. 
Jordan and Mrs. Powel ; with Miss 
Farren and Miss Foote, and ‘the 
siren Billington,’ and a whole thea- 
tre of others, many of whose fami- 
liar names are curiously repeated 
in the perfumed playbills of to- 
day. We seem to have known by 
sight, and still to preserve and trea- 
sure the personal memories of the 
old players, pictured to our mind’s 
eye by such limners as Charles 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt. ‘Few 
now remember Dodd,’ quoth Elia, 
writing in the London Magazine so 
long ago that few now remember 
the first publication of those words. 
There cannot be a man living who 
ever saw Dodd in the flesh ; but as 
for remembering Dodd, who of us 
that has read the paper, ‘On some 
of the Old Actors,’ can ever forget 
him? In the part of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek he is as familiar to us 
as Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone. 
* Few now remember Dodd’! Why, 
here és Dodd, bottled in true aqua- 
vite of the utmost purity and high- 
est strength : ‘In expressing slow- 
ness of apprehension, this actor sur- 
VOL. X. 


passed all others. You could see the 
first dawn of an idea stealing slowly 
over his countenance, climbing up 
by little and little, with a painful 
process, till it cleared up at last to 
the fullness of a twilight concep- 
tion—its highest meridian. He 
seemed to keep back his intellect, 
as some have had the power to re- 
tard their pulsation. ‘The balloon 
takes less time in filling than it 
took to cover the expanse of his 
broad moony face over all its quar- 
ters of expression. A glimmer of 
understanding would appear in a 
corner of his eye, and for lack of 
fuel go out again. A part of his 
forehead would catch a little intelli- 
gence, and be a long time in com- 
municating it to the remainder.’ 
The best Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
I ever saw was, of course, Keeley, 
and after him perhaps Mr. Anthony 
Younge—was it Anthony? He 
had the provoking habit of stint- 
ing his name in the bills; ‘ Mr. A. 
Younge’ he called himself; and 
whether A. might be Abraham, 
Alexander, Alfred, Aaron, Andrew, 
Arthur, Albert, Adam, or the 
Archer who shot at a frog, I could 
not have ventured to guess, but 
that I have some faint remem- 
brance of hearing him familiarly 
mentioned as ‘Tony Younge’ of 
the Theatre Royal Sadler’s Welis, 
when Mr. Phelps was manager of 
that agreeably unfashionable es- 
tablishment. On the whole, I am 
of opinion that Z7welfth Night was 
as well played there as it could 
KK 
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have been played by any dramatic 
company got together, these five- 
and-twenty years past. Sir Toby, 
that ‘ half-Falstaff, as Lamb calls 
him, gave Mr. George Bennett the 
opportunity of playing off his real 
natural gifts. Respectable, painfully 
and oppressively respectable, as a 
tragedian, Mr. Bennett has had few 
equals in his day in what may be 
called heavy comedy. He played 
Bessus to perfection ; and his brag- 
garts and sots were all as finely con- 
ceived as the clowns and fools of 
Keeley and Compton, or the rakes 
and varlets of the younger (and 
younger every day) Charles Ma- 
thews. The grossness of Sir Toby 
is not a matter to be minced or 
trifled with. It asks not in the 
performance ‘any mitigation or re- 
morse of voice;’ it must be all 
that it intends, or it is nothing ; 
salt without savour, garlic thrice 
purified for weaklings. Out of 
question, Mr. Bennett’s perform- 
ance in this character was gross ; it 
‘did something smack, something 
grow to; it had a kind of taste.’ 
He gave as much of the ‘text’ as 
he could possibly give with regard 
to the ears of the time; that is to 
say, he gave well nigh a//; for, 
oddly enough, Sir Toby Belch of- 
fends little in the use of words 
that Dr. Johnson’s friend the 
squeamish lady was so pleased to 
miss (having looked for them) in 
the famous dictionary. It is more 
in manner than in talk that Sir 
Toby’s conversation is coarse. 
When this disreputable cousin- 
german of the Lady Olivia ab- 
ruptly divided a sentence in his 
speech with the significant excla- 
mation, ‘A plague o’ these pickle- 
herrings!’ Mr. George Bennett 
left you in no more doubt as to 
the meaning than you feel when 
you look at a picture by Hogarth. 
But, as we were saying, the mere 
language of Sir Toby is not alto- 
gether unfit for publication across 


the footlights. And we may well 
bear in mind that, even so late as 
a brief quarter of a century ago, 
the coarse word was not always con- 
demned for its coarseness; was, 
on the contrary, pardoned, nay, 
approved, in consideration of its 
being the right word, unreplace- 
able by any other. 

Younge, who played Sir Andrew, 
brought out most forcibly the fee- 
bleness of this exquisitely feeble wit. 
That wonderful proposition of the 
foolish knight’s, ‘’Twere as good a 
deed as to drink whena man’sahun- 
gry, to challenge him the field, and 
then to break promise with him, 
and make a fool of him,’ found in 
this excellent actor’s hands a full 
meed of comic justice. Nothing so 
weak, in the grave semblance of 
sagacity, could be conceived as fall- 
ing from the mouth of mortal man. 
A fatuous intellect was admirably 
assumed by Younge ; and when the 
fussy consequence of office was 
superadded, as in Dogberry, and 
the lesser Dogberry, Elbow, the 
picture was a finished work of art. 
It was, however, in the portrayal 
of a rogue—brazen, sneaking, sot- 
tish, or all three—that Younge 
shone with most particular bright- 
ness ; and hence he never succeeded 
better than when he had a fool to 
serve as foil for his resplendent 
knavery. Stephano and Autolycus 
were in the first rank of his tri- 
umphs. He was the most amusing, 
plausible, impudent vagabond and 
cheat. Scruples of conscience 
weighed not with him as motes in 
a sunbeam. ‘That this genuine 
comedian was not wanting, when 
occasion required, in the polished 
manners of one in honourable con- 
dition, or in a certain patrician dig- 
nity not irreconcilable with hu- 
mour and a habit of quaint sarcasm, 
was proved by his noble reading of 
Menenius Agrippa. The mock 
courtesy which he assumed when 
addressing to the plebeians the fa- 
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mousfable of the belly and themem- 
bers—‘ I shall tell you a pretty tale’ 
—even the half-accidental stress 
on the auxiliary ‘shall,’ as if care- 
lessly implying a superior right to 
be heard—is vividly impressed on 
my remembrance yet. Younge was 
—alas for these tenses, preterim- 
perfect, preterperfect, preterpluper- 
fect! I know not if any such name 
as ‘A. Younge’ gets printed in pre- 
sent bills of the play—a hearty ac- 
tor; and his laugh was the heartiest 
I ever heard. It was a jolly, careless, 
catching cachinnation, that went 
running up and down, with odd 
sorts of twists and turns, ‘in and 
out like a dog at a fair;’ and it 
generally dropped, through a slid- 
ing-scale or gamut of merriment, 
into a comfortable subsidence of 
ho, ho, ho, its only refuge from an 
imminent stitch in the side. 

The Sadler’s Wells company, 
headed by the almost great actor, 
Mr. Phelps, included a gentleman 
named Hoskins, who was good and 
bad by turns, as the Fates decreed 
that he should have a part that 
fitted him well, or a part that would 
have fitted anybody else better. I 
think I first saw Mr. Hoskins in one 
of those farces that used to be very 
popular, and that now, I am not 
sorry to say, are nearly extinct— 
farces manufactured for the mere 
purpose of showing off the versa- 
tile lady of the theatre in several 
changes of dress. Given, a hus- 
band who is over-jealous or who is 
not jealous enough, to find which 
are the five or six likeliest disguises 
for enabling a wife to establish 
marital affection on a prosperous 
footing in the space of three-quar- 
ters ofan hour. The one-act farce 
of that genus which I saw, twenty- 
two years ago, or longer yet, at 
Sadler's Wells, had the unmerited 
advantage of being cleverly played. 
Mrs. Brougham, an actress moder- 
ately gifted with histrionic powers, 
but raised above the ordinary posi- 


tion of an indifferent ‘ second lady’ 
by her handsome presence, good- 
natured vivacity, and unfailing judg- 
ment, was the heroine who put on 
and off a military uniform and other 
integuments by turn. A maid-ser- 
vant, such as would only think of 
advertising in a theatrical news- 
paper for a situation, made me ac- 
quainted, thenalso for the first time, 
with Miss Julia St. George; a most 
natural and fascinating young ac- 
tress, who not long afterwards de- 
lighted the critics of north London 
by her impulsive declamation and 
elfish grace as the ‘delicate Ariel,’ 
when Mr. Phelps placed upon the 
stage of his well-managed theatre 
the play of the Zzmfest. With Mrs. 
Brougham as the lady given to 
‘ dressing-up,’ and with Miss Julia 
St. George as the domestic servant 
willing to make herself useful by 
singing and dancing, appeared Mr. 
Hoskins, who impressed me at once 
with a strong admiration of his 
talent. He was a tall young man, 
with a perceptible stoop, a peering 
expression of face—intensified by 
the habit of screwing forward his 
pragmatical visage—and a not un- 
pleasantly sharp high voice. He 
had the horrific eyebrows that are 
common to the gentlemen and 
ladies in George Cruikshank’s etch- 
ings—eyebrows lifted towards a 
high point in the middle of the fore- 
head, and depressed outwardly, 
like the two sloping lines of a 
gable-end. He played the fops 
and frothy people of Shakespeare 
in a decidedly capable fashion ; and 
the merit of his Lucio, in A@easure 
for Measure, was unquestionable. 
Good parts were found for him, as 
for other members of Mr. Phelps’s 
company, in the plays written by 
the Rev. Mr. White for the little 
stage of Sadler's Wells, Aiuda/ 
Times and John Savile of Hay- 
sted. In Cassio, there was some 
doubt as to his perfect success, 
though he had happy moments ; 
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and in Othello (his favourite part, 
played by him on benefit nights 
and other occasions of extraor- 
dinary interest) he was, I should 
say, as comic as any light comedian, 
with marked and invincible pecu- 
liarities, could be, when assuming 
that character. Why he, of all men, 
ever assumed it, nobody but him- 
self could guess. 

The hard manner that has grown 
on Mr. Phelps, deepening with 
every deeper notch in the calendar 
of his honourable career, was not 
apparent to me when, a boyish ad- 
mirer of his earnest energetic act- 
ing, I used to sit under him—ah, 
those glorious struggles, and that 
sense of victory when my place in 
the pit was bravely won !—at 
Sadler’s Wells. I thought then, and 
I think now, that in the representa- 
tion of a strong stern nature fighting 
against sorrow, and falling before it 
at last, he was and is unequalled. In 
plays of the Elizabethan age, and 
the age to which it bequeathed a 
rich heritage of poetry —in the 
City Madam, in A King and no 
King, in the Honest Man’s Fortune, 
and in other great works which were 
restored by Mr. Phelps to the stage 
—though not for long hold upon 
its fickle patrons—he acquitted 
himself with such full credit as few 
other men would have reaped on 
such a field. The passionate grief 
and wrath of Othello, alternating 
in fierce paroxysms, violently bro- 
ken and wrenched apart, now ven- 
geance, now tears, yearnings, hate, 
love, remorse, and finally the bitter, 
bitter turning back to tenderness, 
too late,—I do not know who are 
the actors that have shown me so 
much, without falling into the vul- 
gar mistake of picturing Othello 
as a jealous man, if they were not 
first Macready and next to him 
Phelps. I will frankly own that I 
never saw this gentleman in co- 
medy without avery decided notion 
that he killed it. I think he sits 
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upon Sir Peter Teazle as hard as 
hard may be. I would not give 
five minutes of Farren, were Farren 
alive again, for the five acts of Mr. 
Phelps in that character. It is 
pipe-clay to pate tendre. But the 
School for Scandal, now! O, woe is 
me, to have seen what I have seen, 
see what I see! A party of Crim- 
Tartars round a drawing-room tea- 
table, set out with Sévres, would 
be as much at home there as the 
Bashi-Bazouks of Brydges-street 
are with the cast of Sheridan’s co- 
medy. When last I saw it in the 
fine old theatre, and saw Mr. Phelps 
as Sir Peter Teazle, I saw too a 
heavy personage with a big black 
moustache play Charles Surface, 
and heard him deliver the airy 
speeches of that amiable profligate 
ina bass voice of remarkable depth 
and volume. And yer we are told 
‘the legitimate drama does not 
pay.’ Incredible! 

By the bye, if I were manager of 
a theatre—and there is no saying 
what a man may be, till he dies— 
I would wage war to the razor with 
all my actors; and the comedian 
who ventured to dress for Charles 
Surface, with hair on his chin or 
his upper lip, should be fitly de- 
graded to the part of little Moses, 
the Israelitish money-lender. 

Mrs. Glover! There was an ac- 
tress, through all the parts of her 
stage-life; captivating while young, 
I will be bound ; young still, when 
mature in art and in years; fresh as 
her unfading laurels when old. It 
was at the ripest, and therefore 
the saddest, period that her ge- 
nius left the most enduring impres- 
sion on the minds of ‘us youth.’ 
When she had wisely and cheerfully 
cast aside her juvenile vé/es, and 
had, with the greatness of soul that 
soars above all mists and tears of 
vain repining, ‘taken up a line 
of business’ suited to her sunny 
autumn-tide, nay, to the stealing 
steps of a lusty winter, frosty but 
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kindly, she held against all comers 
the pick of comedy in one of its 
richest veins. The Mrs. Mala- 
props, the Mrs. Candours, the 
Dame Quicklys, were hers and hers 
alone while she was here to claim 
them ; and I can give sworn evi- 
dence that to my knowledge, and 
in my company, people have gone 
to the Haymarket Theatre when 
the Romeo and Juliet, flatter than 
any pancakes, were naught, but 
when the mustard was good in- 
deed, in the acting of the Nurse by 
Mrs. Glover. There was an indif- 
ferent three-act—call it not comedy 
—/piee, named the Sheriff of the 
County, providing Farren, Buck- 
stone, and this incomparable actress 
with suitable characters; in their 
hands sufficiently amusing. It is 
more than thirty years, boys, since 
we laughed at Mr. Buckstone in a 
gorgeous livery, with crimson plush 
inexpressibles, when he made that 
celebrated announcement of ‘the 
baker with the tarts,’ in the full 
swing of a county ball. Think how 
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many players have come up and 
gone down in the time; have played 
their first and last parts, and now 
are seen no more. 

In this same indifferent three-act 
‘comedy’—have it so, if you will; 
and I am occasionally entrapped 
into a night’s less creditable diver- 
sion under that much abused name 
—there is a scene which Mrs. 
Glover raised intothe highest comic 
rank. You must suppose a comely, 
portly, genial English country gen- 
tlewoman, somewhat beside herself 
with new-made honours, and burst- 
ing to assert her full dignity, with- 
out exactly knowing how. With a 
most ludicrous assumption of care- 
lessness, she says interrogatively to 
a friend who has made a morning 
call, ‘ Your husband, I think, dear, 
never was High Sheriff? How 
many old and middle-aged play- 
goers are there who, lighting upon 
the words I have quoted, may not 
find in them an echo of past mirth, 
even as the hearty English actress 
who spoke them is a shade? 











A DREAM. 


——>—. 


I HAD a dream—a strange, a startling dream— 
Methought I wandered on a river-bank ; 

Nor bright nor sparkling was the sluggish stream, 
And all around was dismal, drear, and dank. 


I know not if I trod on Stygian strand, 
Where mortals leave mortality behind ; 
Or Lethe’s bank, where silent suff’rers stand, 
Cool their parched lips, and sweet oblivion find. 


Whate’er the flood, which thus my footsteps stayed 
From farther wand’rings in a hopeless chase, 

Its stillness calmed my spirit, which had strayed 
In search of happiness denied our race. 


I sat me down upon the brink awhile, 
To watch a mist that from the river rose ; 
It circled toward me, when the vapoury pile 
Did open, and a shadowy form disclose. 


I saw with wonder, but without dismay, 
This shape, in unison with all around ; 
Its visage, calm and sad, did fear allay ; 
And when it spoke, its voice had cheering sound. 


"Twas thus the spirit spake: ‘ If aught on earth 
Can give man happiness and perfect peace, 

True joys and pleasures of surpassing worth, 
And friendship but with life itself to cease— 


The kindred sympathy of one whose life 
Is bound in his—in good and ill the same 
Who loves the dear name of an honoured wife, 
Whose only glory is her husband's fame, 





Alone can be that cause. It does defy 

The dreary shadows of the darkest night, 
Increase the brilliance of the brightest day, 

And ends but when the spirit takes its flight. 


Who such a treasure holds indeed is blest ; 

He can but hope—for her sake and his own— 
That there should be, when called unto their rest, 
Upon their mutual tomb one date alone.’ 
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A TALE OF THE MONKS’ CASCADE. 


> 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, the ser- 
vice companies of my regiment 
being then in the West Indies, I 
was doing duty witha four-company 
dépot in the pleasant island of Jer- 
sey, when a sudden and unpleasant 
order caused us to be transported 
at once to Kinsale. I need scarce- 
ly state here the exact nature of the 
emergency that gave rise to this 
order ; I will simply say that Ireland 
was not quiet—at least parts of it 
—and those were the days when 
our men went to church with sixty 
rounds of ball-cartridge in their 
pouches, and percussion caps to 
match. We were transported in an 
old and well-known war steamer, 
which has long since departed to 
the land where the spirits of all 
good war steamers go ; but ere we 
sighted the ‘Old Head’ of Kinsale 
or got the first glimpse of Fort 
Charles (a haunted spot, whereby 
hangs a tale of itself), the emer- 
gency had vanished. We had 
scarcely been there three weeks, 
however, when, in consequence of 
another order, we found ourselves 
en route to a most romantic part of 
Munster. On the march, my own 
particular line of duty required me 
to be a day in advance of the main 
body—in fact I was alone; and 
during that eventful period of my 
solitary ‘march’ (on horseback) I 
witnessed some scenes, the parallel 
of which may be found in any land ; 
others which can only be witnessed 
in Catholic countries ; and others 
again, which can only be met with 
in Ireland. 

One fine July afternoon, as I was 
leisurely proceeding towardsasmall 





village which contains the ruins of 
an abbey church, I was much im- 
pressed with the romantic nature 
ofthe country. Before arriving ata 
thickly-wooded bend in the splen- 
did macadamised road, I had dis- 
mounted from my horse, and, with 
the reins over my arm, was pro- 
ceeding observantly along. It was 
then three o'clock, and as I reached 
the bend a scene burst upon my 
view which struck me with delight. 
The road I was pursuing wound up 
to the summit of a hill; a deep 
gorge, wild, rock-strewn, and stud- 
ded here and there with sloe-bushes, 
thorns, and brambles, being on the 
left of the road, and dense woods, 
with trees of a noble growth, cloth- 
ing the right. On the summit stood 
the moss and ivy-clad ruins of the 
old abbey. It was a noble picture, 
indeed! Beneath the ancient walls 
on the left fell a magnificent cas- 
cade from the height of a hun- 
dred feet into the gorge; where, 
after seething and hissing aloft in 
a white mist of foam over the bro- 
ken fragments of rock below, it 
abandoned its angry tone, and 
vanished quietly into the green- 
clad valley beyond, where a herd 
of cattle were quietly grazing near 
its margin. Some of them, indeed, 
stood in it, whisking their tails and 
chewing their cuds with drowsy 
industry. Still leading my horse, 
I toiled up the steep ascent, which 
I left as 1 reached the crest of the 
hill, and entered the precincts of 
the abbey, where well-worn foot- 
paths existed. But what a scene 
met my gaze here! The ground 
around the only remaining window 
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of the ruins in this wild spot was 
strewn with human bones, not laid 
regularly, skull upon skull, arm 
upon arm, thigh-bone upon thigh- 
bone, as in catacombs, but scat- 
tered in loose hundreds and thou- 
sands everywhere, except upon the 
path which led beneath the crumb- 
ling, weed-obstructed, and ivy-man- 
tled window, beneath and on each 
side of which I noticed that iron- 
hinged vaults existed. Verily, it 
was a ‘valley of dry bones,’ albeit 
on the summit of a hill! Tying 
my horse by the bridle to a tree 
within a grassy and secluded spot, 
I wandered past the broken window 
to the edge of the cascade, and sat 
down upon a projecting ledge or 
cornice. There was not a breath 
of air; everything around me was 
as warm and calm and motionless 
as the minutes which precede an 
earthquake : 

‘Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a 

sound—’ 

save the dull thunder of the waters 
below me. I love such spots; and 
in the exuberance of my spirits be- 
gan to sing the words of a song of 
a sacred character; but although I 
knew that my lips moved and that 
I was not deaf five minutes before, 
not a sound could I catch. My 
voice had become a portion of the 
elemental roar beneath and around 
me; in fact, as with Niagara or the 
Zambesi, or La Grande Chartreuse, 
there was no longer a confused 
noise heard a great way off, but a 
continued roar that drowned all 
other sounds, and ‘did not permit 
the bird to hear his own song, nor 
the traveller to be delighted with 
it” In this mood I could, in the 
words of Drummond, have almost 
looked round and wept for Babylon 
and Memphis, long destroyed 
whilst this work remained, when a 
new object attracted my attention. 
Crossing the path by which I had 
myself entered the place, advanced 
a man about forty years of age, 
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with handsome though sunburnt 
features. He was dressed in a light 
blue coat, with brass or gilt buttons, 
a strong Spanish felt hat, a vellow 
waistcoat, dark. brown corduroy 
trousers, and heavy boots, with a 
flowing silk tie and down-turned 
collar, exhibiting a well-browned 
well-shaped throat. Altogether, 
being six feet in height, and stout 
in proportion, he was what might 
be termed, in the language of the 
district, ‘a fine lump of a boy.’ 
But he seemed either wearied with 
travel or mentally annoyed, for as 
he passed, his blue eyes had a sad- 
dened look, his brow was wrinkled, 
and his lips were set. Making his 
way direct to the abbey window, 
he rested one hand on a stick he 
held, in front of one of the vaults, 
whilst with the other he raised his 
hat reverentially, made the sign of 
the cross, and remained in that 
attitude for some minutes. After 
this he seated himself on a stone 
close by, gazed for a moment at 
the wild Golgotha around him, and 
then covering his face with both 
hands, rocked himself to and fro 
in such a manner that I imagined 
he must be in an agony of tears. 
Thus he remained for ten minutes 
or more, when rising he drew his 
hat down over his brows, and 
walked towards the public road by 
a route different from that by which 
he had entered. I again turned 
my thoughts to their former chan- 
nel, and the incident had quite 
quitted my mind, when I was star- 
tled by the appearance of another 
person upon the scene. I say | 
was startled, because, although this 
new-comer wore an _ ordinary 
shaped beaver hat, cloth trousers, 
lighter boots, and a different style 
of vest and neck adornment, yet 
there seemed to be the very same 
blue coat with yellow buttons, the 
very same build, features, eyes, and 
age, as the one who had recently 
left the spot. He also went to the 
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vault near the window, raised his 
hat and stood a minute or two, 
after which he departed in the same 
direction. I could not account for 
it at the time, but in spite of the 
bright July sun a cold shiver ran 
through me, even as though I had 
gazed upon a wraith! How I 
should have felt had I witnessed 
the same on a cold starry mid- 
night, I cannot tell. To say the 
least, this combination of incidents 
was singular. Thus pondering, and 
attracted by the impatient pawing 
of the ground by my horse, by 
which I imagined he must have 
been murmuring, in the words of 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
‘ Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink !’ 

I abandoned my seat by the 
cascade, and made the best of my 
way to the roadside inn, which I 
had seen on my arrival at the sum- 
mit of the hill. 

On'reaching the spot, I first made 
over my horse to the charge of a 
shaggy-headed but utterly beard- 
less ‘wild Irish boy’ of fifty or 
thereabouts, who designated me 
as ‘yer honour,’ in a very strong 
brogue, and then made my way 
with some difficulty into a sort of 
parlour, where there were two deal 
tables, several common benches or 
forms, and the remains of what 
had once been an arm-chair, of 
which I took possession, by an 
open window. Previous to so do- 
ing, I had seized the ring which 
dangled from the end of a greasy 
rope, and now I waited for the re- 
sult. During an interval of at least 
five minutes I had surveyed every- 
thing around, from the smoky 
chimney to the sanded floor, but 
there was no answer. The very 
yard to which I had seen my horse 
led a short time before was as si- 
lent as the statues of Palmyra; so 
I gave a second and more vigorous 
pull, and presently there entered, 
not a fat and smiling Boniface, with 
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bald pate and white apron, or a 
sleek landlady wreathed in smiles, 
but my original shock-headed friend 
from the stable-yard. 

‘Does yer honour want any- 
thing?” he asked as he entered, 
and stooped to pull up his woollen 
stockings, which had fallen from 
his unbuttoned knee-breeches down 
over his ankles. 

‘Is there nobody to attend?’ I 
asked; ‘and can I not have a 
room ?” 

‘ Faix, an’ here’s meeself to at- 
tind, if that’s what ye’er afther !’ 
said the odd-looking being before 
me, suddenly transferring his fin- 
gers from the buttoning of his 
breeches to the scratching of his 
head. ‘Shure the masther’s gone 
down to the meadow yandner, to 
sell a cock iv hay to a gintleman 
trom town, an’ divil a room is there 
impty ; save yer honour would like 
to come into the kitchen, where 
yee’re welkim, at any rate There’s 
ony wan bidroom impty, an’ that’s 
the wan where the beautiful corpse 
is laid out, d’ye see, for the wakin !’ 

‘What beautiful corpse?’ I in- 
quired at this very cheerful an- 
nouncement, which was made 
gratis. 

‘ Why, the misthress, in coorse ! 
Shure she died five days ago, yer 
worship, an’ we'll wake her to-mor- 
row night: afther that ye can have 
the room. But won’t yer honour 
like somethin’? Shure we've beau- 
tiful porther, an’ wine an’ shtout, 
an’ whishky an’ pitaties, an’ bacon 
an’ eggs, an’ butther an’ milk, an’ 
some cowld chicken an’ cabbage, 
an’—an’ everythin’, to be sure, that 
a Christian could want.’ 

* And who's to prepare them?’ I 
asked, half disheartened and half 
amused. ‘Is there a servant—a 
cook ?” 

‘Is ita cook ye’erwantin’? Faix, a 
betther hand than meeself at bilin’ 
bacon an’ cabbage isn’t to be found 
in all Munsther; an’ as for a sar- 
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vint of all work, in the sthable or 
the kitchen, or the dhrawin’-room 
or the parlour, I’m shure ye'll not 
get a betther anyhow! This ex- 
traordinary self-adulatory speech 
was delivered with a jerk of the 
right leg, a complete spin round 
upon it, the left knee being raised 
nearly to the chin, and the whole 
accompanied by a double snap of 
the fingers of both hands, that 
would have been extremely ludi- 
crous at any time. 

‘Under these- circumstances, 
then,’ I replied, suppressing a smile, 
‘you may bring me a small bottle 
of stout. Or stay! I think I'll 
have a little whisky and cold 
water now, and some stout for 
dinner.’ And away went the strange 
being, muttering something about 
‘gaugers,’ and ‘quare people in- 
tirely—intirely,’ all of which I could 
not catch; but he certainly brought 
me in as excellent a glass of whis- 
ky as ever I tasted, with a jug of 
excellent water, from the cascade 
in all probability. 

In the same manner he served 
me with a tolerable dish of cold 
bacon and fowl, some very nice 
bread (as I very humbly declined 
the ‘cowld cabbage an’ potaties’), 
and not by any means a_ bad 
bottle of stout, to which I was 
about to do ample justice, when 
the door suddenly opened, and 
who should enter but my first ap- 
parition of the abbey and cascade 
—the one with the Spanish hat 
and blackthorn stick! Making the 
usual salutation, he at once seated 
himself at the vacant table in the 
shade of the room. Not seeing 
the bell-rope at first, he rapped 
sharply on the table with the head 
of his stick, and was soon served 
with what he asked for—some 
whisky. 

‘Not a dangerous apparition, 
after all,’ thought I, and went on 
with my meal. 

I had noticed that, notwithstand- 
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ing arather Hiberniancountenance, 
which is somewhat peculiar to that 
part of Ireland, he spoke without 
brogue, from which, and his swar- 
thy hands and face, I inferred that 
he had either travelled or read a 
great deal; perhaps both. While 
waiting for whatever he had or- 
dered, he took from his pocket 
what appeared to me to be a Ro- 
man Catholic missal, which he was 
perusing, when two respectable 
men of apparently the farmer class 
entered and sat down on one of 
the benches, away from either of 
the tables, having first saluted both 
of us, and entered into a low con- 
versation with eachother. [had fin- 
ished my meal, reoccupied the old 
arm-chair, filled my meerschaum, 
and was just studying drowsily 
the first clouds of my own creation, 
when who should enter but the 
wraith—the counterpart of the man 
with the blue coat—and seated him- 
self on another bench nearthe table 
where he sat! I am positive there 
was a slight start ; a sudden open- 
ing of the full, round, handsome 
eyes ; 2 momentary rising of the 
brows in wonder ; in fact, the very 
faintest indication of surprise by 
both of them; but, beyond this, 
not the slightest token of recogni- 
tion. They were evidently utter 
strangers to each other. The coats 
they wore seemed to have been 
made by the same tailor on the 
same order. There was no other 
similarity in dress, but the stature, 
the build, the features, and the tone 
of the voice were counterparts— 
only in the latter there was con- 
siderable brogue. If I had been 
awed and puzzled at the ruins near 
the cascade, I was doubly so now, 
that these mysterious duplicates sat 
vis-a-vis and in such close prox- 
imity! I should here remark that 





the two coats were evidently quite 
new, and what an unaccountable 
itching I felt to know the tailor of 
Satisfying 


one or both of them! 
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himself with a strong tumbler of 
whisky-punch, the last comer re- 
mained in silent contemplation 
for some time of what was passing 
around him. By this time I had 
recovered my low spirits some- 
what, and, being wrapt in my own 
memories of an eventful past, paid 
less attention to what was passing 
around me ; the more so when the 
shaggy-headed individual, who was 
stable-boy, waiter, cook, and house- 
maid all rolled into one, brought 
in a country paper a week old, gave 
a fresh tug at the woollen stock- 
ings, scratched his head, and dis- 
appeared ; and so did the two far- 
mers shortly afterwards. I might 
have been an hour thus engaged, 
during which I heard questions 
asked and answers given in tones 
of voice which would have struck 
any one but themselves. From this 
they got to ‘yarn-spinning,’ two or 
three more tumblers of strong whis- 
ky-punch each increasing the vol- 
ume of their discourse, to which I 
could not but listen. From the 
scattered words I gathered in the 
intervals of my reading, I learned 
that one—my first vision—had but 
just returned from Sierra Leone, 
and that the other had also just 
landed at Cork from Sydney. One 
had been manager in some sort of 
a heterogeneous trading concern ; 
the other a keeper, and subse- 
quently an owner, of cattle. At 
length, an occasional laugh broke 
in to enliven the occasion, and one 
of them seemed to enjoy his pipe 
hugely. Finally, they asked me if 
I objected to a song, which, of 
course, I did not. 

The Sierra Leone man sang first, 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ being his 
theme ; and he did it with such ex- 
quisite taste and pathos that I was 
delighted. The other clapped his 
hands with vociferous approbation, 
and sang, in turn, ‘O! come to 
the West, love,’ with such surpass- 
ing tone and feeling, that I could 
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not forbear clapping as hard as I 
could. It was sheer, pure melody, 
such as I have never heard on any 
stage. The first then commenced 
‘A Baby was weeping,’ and this 
proved the climax of the concert. 
At the very first line of the song 
the Sydney man started, gazed in 
the face of the other, cast his eyes 
on the floor, and, placing both 
hands over his face, I could see 
the tears as big as rain-drops pass- 
ing through his fingers on the floor. 
Convulsive sobs shook his stalwart 
frame, which he endeavoured to 
control as best he could. When the 
song was concluded, there was no 
applause ; but, happening to look 
in the large mirror over the fire- 
place, I observed his face to grow 
deadly pale. His lips were firmly 
closed, his breath became thick 
and hard, and his nostrils were 
dilated like one of Job’s war-horses, 
as he arose erect, and absolutely 
glared down upon the singer. 

‘What’s the matter? asked the 
singer, looking up with surprise, 
and as he did so, I noticed that 
the colour rapidly left Azs cheeks 
also. 

‘Man cried the other, with a 
quivering, but solemn and impres- 
sive voice, and withal very low (not 
the slightest notice being now taken 
of my presence), laying his heavy 
brown hand on the shoulder of the 
one seated—‘ Man, I have heard 
you sing two blessed songs this day 
as I thought but one could sing 
them, but he is dead !—he is dead ! 
The first song made the heart- 
strings here’ (laying his hand upon 
his heart with a painful expression) 
‘tight, very tight ; but the last has 
nearly broken them ; for I thought 
it could only be sung by a twin 
brother of mine whom I have not 
seen since we were boys. Our mo- 
ther taught us those very songs ; 
but he went abroad, and I went 
abroad, and—O! it can’t be!— 
O! it can’t be! 
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‘And you, man?’ cried the other, 
now also rising and placing his 
hand on the shoulder of the one 
already standing—‘ what have you 
sung? Was it not such as a twin 
brother of mine long dead could a- 
lone have sung ? Didn’t we part also 
as boys, and didn’t he go abroad 
and die abroad? and didn’t I go 
too? and here I am, a lone twin, 
this blessed day—blessed because 
it’s the first time I’ve ever looked 
and prayed at the spot where my 
sainted mother lies !’ 

‘Mother! echoed the other, 
tearing his fingers wildly through 
his hair, and dashing his hat on the 
floor. ‘Why, I’ve been too, to see 
my mother’s grave, and pray at it! 
Who and what are you, that you 
should be a lone twin, and I a lone 
twin also? That you should pray 
for the first time at a mother’s 
grave, and that I should do the 
same also? That you should look, 
and; speak, and sing,’ he shouted, 
‘as you do, and that I should do 
the same? Look there, man!’ and 
he dragged the other before the 
mirror, totally heedless of me, 
‘there’s the thing that never yet 
told a lie, and does it lie now ?>— 
or has my lost twin brother re- 
turned from a foreign grave ?” 

They stood up, side by side, as 
this was rapidly uttered, the hand 
of each upon the shoulder of the 
other : their attitude was the same, 
their faces and figures the same. 
With aspects of wild bewilderment 
they paused, until— 

‘Give me your name, man !— 
your name !—your name!’ almost 
shrieked one of them, with a sav- 
ageness that was echoed to the 
very letter by the other. 

‘James Fitzmaurice?’ 

* Maurice Fitzmaurice !’ 

The words were spoken with 
quivering tongues, and simultane- 
ously. For the fraction of a second 


they surveyed each other in the’ 


glass. For the fraction ofa second 
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they looked each other in the face, 
and then, with hysterical sobs, they 
were locked in each other’s arms! 
Bearded as they were, they kissed 
each other on the cheeks, on the 
forehead, nay, on the lips, whilst 
tears fell in mockery of the 
‘Monks’ Cascade’ upon their breast. 

‘My dear, dead twin brother ! 
was the cry of both of them. 

The scene was too painful to 
witness farther, and rising from my 
seat, I crept out of the room, and 
passed into the stable-yard, when, 
having looked at my horse, I en- 
tered into conversation with the 
shaggy-headed man-of-all-work, 
and also met the landlord, with 
whom I made a better arrange- 
ment for my accommodation for 
the night. I then returned to wit- 
ness the end of this fraternal dra- 
ma, but the room was empty. 
Looking out of the window in the 
direction of the abbey and the 
cascade, I perceived them with 
arms around each other's waist, 
wandering among the broken 
rocks. I then threw myself into 
the old chair, and a few minutes 
after, wearied with the events of 
the day, I fell into a deep slumber. 

I do not know how long I slept, 
but a violent shock, followed by a 
crash in which I was involved, a- 
woke me. I had cause to be a- 
larmed, for instead of finding my- 
self in the chair where I had fallen 
asleep, I lay sprawling on the floor, 
whilst the tread of an armed host 
seemed for the moment to be a- 
round me. It was like a man a- 
waking from stupor in a battle-field 
where the contest still rages ; and, 
in one sense, a battle-field it was. 
Gathering myself up from the 
heavy heels with which I seemed 
to be surrounded, I stood erect, 
and found but four persons in the 
room besides myself—namely, the 
landlord, his man, and the ‘ twins.’ 
The first words that greeted me 
were : 
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‘Look you here, man! You're 
not my twin brother—my lost, 
dead, twin brother, if you say that! 
Do you dare to tell me—do you 
dare—that the mother who bore 
me, and who is buried yonder, died 
aheretic? If it was true, if you 
dared to repeat it, I’d go this min- 
ute and tear her from the grave, 
and fling her over the cliff’ They 
stood confronting each other, with 
clenched fists, disordered locks, 
and eyes bursting from their soc- 
kets. 

‘She did! she did! was the 
defiant and exultant reply. ‘As 
I’m a true Protestant myself, she 
died in the—’ 

‘You lie, you dog! and with a 
tremendous blow between the eyes, 
which sent his brother to the 
ground, he sprang with a howl like 
a wild beast over the prostrate 
form, bounded through the open 
door, and rushed madly towards 
the abbey. With the blood 
streaming from his face, the other 
rose, and bounded after him, the 
first one having seized an axe with 
a broken handle as he passed the 
yard. We followed—three of us. 

Maurice Fitzmaurice reached the 
abbey a couple of minutes or more 
before his brother James, who was 
blinded with blood, which he tried to 
wipe away. Before James reached 
the place, he had smashed either 
the hinges or the fastening of the 
door of the vault, and by the time 
we all got in view, he had suc- 
ceeded in dragging the coffin by 
one ofitshandles outon the ground. 
Smashing it to pieces just as his 
brother reached the spot, he was 
about to carry out his threat, when 
the other felled him to the earth, 
and tried to lift the receptacle of 
the relics of humanity back to the 
place where they had rested for 
years. But it fell from his grasp 
im broken fragments! I dare not 
attempt to describe what followed, 
for I do not believe such a scene 
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was ever enacted before, or ever 
will be again, on the face of this 
fair earth. 

Both were now streaming with 
blood, their coats torn, and their 
looks demoniacal in the extreme. 
Stop them? Why, we might, even 
the three of us, as well have gone 
between a tigress and her wounded 
cub. Powerful at all times, they 
had each now the concentrated 
strength of a dozen maniacs. Tears 
of blood were now falling, where 
an hour before tears of fraternal 
love and joy had fallen! Alas for 
poor humanity! Alas for creeds 
and intolerance! There, amid piles 
of human bones, with the roar of 
the waterfall drowning their fierce 
voices, but not concealing theirfran- 
tic gestures and fierce faces ; with 
hands still reeking with their own 
blood and their mother’s remains, 
—they left off blows, and grappled 
in a death embrace—a wrestling, 
bounding, death-waltz. The object 
of both of them was now plain—to 
reach the head of the cascade! 
The struggle was terrific but brief 
—very brief, for one was as anxious 
to reach the brink as the other. 
Once, even in that dangerous spot, 
did two of us reach the combat- 
ants, but we were whirled away from 
them like chaff before the wind. 
Even in the time I have taken to 
write this paragraph, they had 
reached the brink they coveted, on 
the very ledge whereon I had sat. 
Locked in the death-grip of religious 
and fraternal hatred, they hurried, 
against the broad red surface of the 
setting sun, over the frightful abyss! 
One unearthly glance into each 
other’s faces ; one unearthly shriek 
of two voices that, for once, rose 
above the noise of the cataract, and 
James and Maurice Fitzmaurice 
disappeared over the ledge—into 
the foam—on to the broken rocks, 
and still onward to the quiet 
stream, where the innocent cattle 
stood grazing asthe sun went down! 
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I have but little more to add. The 
mangled remains of the brothers 
were picked up that night, still 
locked in the death embrace ; but 
so mangled and bereft of clothing, 
that they could not be recognised 
either in face, name, or creed! They 
had fallen from crag to crag, and 
the water had done the rest. I 
gave evidence on the subject the 
next day, and on the following I 
pursued my journey; but subse- 
quently I gathered the following 
particulars: The desecrated re- 
mains of Bridget Fitzmaurice were 
restored to their quiet resting-place. 
But ere the twin brothers could be 
laid in the earth which was too pure 
for them, a fearful fight took place. 
The friends of the ‘ heretic’ wanted 


to bury him, bad as he was, with 
as much decency as they could, 
and the true believers wished to 
‘wake’ the champion of their faith ; 
but when they so resembled each 
other in life, who was to recognise 
their mutilated remains? So the 
bodies were buried together, in a 
small cemetery near the abbey, 
without any service whatever. The 
same night they were both taken 
up, ‘waked,’ and restored before 
early dawn. The grass grows over 
them now, as richly as though they 
had never polluted the earth which 
bears it; and no more than I have 
related is now known of the Battle 
of the Twins at the ‘ Monks’ Cas- 
cade.’ 
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“MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
THE POET'S CONFESSION. 
Ovip, Amores, ii. 4. 


—— 


I’m no hypocrite, believe me, though a poet by profession ; 

I’ve my faults like other people, if the honest truth be told : 
po I'll win your good opinion by a full and free confession, 
, Listen, ladies, while my trifling peccadilloes I unfold. 


Now my first and foremost failing is, I’m not the least strong-minded, 
And the task of self-denial is a thing I can’t abide : 

I will put it even stronger—I am often passion-blinded, 
Then I go ahead just like a yacht that sails with wind and tide. 


There is no one style of charms that quite engrosses my attention, 
Since a hundred types of beauty daily glitter on my way : 

That is just the little failing that I freely want to mention— 
I’m enchanted with a hundred different ladies every day. 


When I see a pretty maiden, with her downcast eye so modest, 

Straight I’m over head and ears in love with demoiselles demure. 
Then I meet a lively lady, and—the fact is of the oddest— 

I exclaim, ‘ That’s just the darling that would suit my taste, I’m sure !’ 


Though a dame of savage virtue simply scorns my winning glances, 
Still I persevere, quite confident the victor soon to be. 

With a Blue I say, ‘ How talent every natural charm enhances !’ 
With a Noodle, I go in for naught but ‘ sweet simplicity.’ 


Certain girls admire my verses, and take care to let me know it; 
They assure me even Tennyson and Swinburne have done worse. 
Others turn their pretty noses up, and scorn me as a poet ; 
So I try another mode with them, and shelve awhile my verse. 


Here’s a nymph with airs and graces, and I feel intoxicated 
All the pretty little tricks and affectations when I see: 
Here’s another rolls her body like a vessel overweighted,— 
‘Well,’ I hope, ‘ she’ll be more graceful when she’s keeping step with 
me !’ 


This one sings like Philomela, and I think how ripe for kisses 
Of my darling cantatrice are those sweet melodious lips ; 

Whilst another plays, not like your school-girl bread-and-butter misses— 
*O that skilful hand,’ I murmur, ‘ what in nature can eclipse ?” 
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Here’s a dancer—limbs all lithesome, with a grace in every gesture— 
Who the poetry of motion sure embodies, gay and glad, 

With her fair form scarcely hidden in her scanty gauze-like vesture. 
When I see that creature dancing—well, I too am ‘ dancing mad.’ 


You are tall—and I compare you with the maids of ancient story, 
And your stateliest proportion all my admiration meets ; 

Here’s another, short and stumpy—straight in little folks I glory, 
And observe, ‘ In tiny parcels people always do up sweets.’ 


When I gaze on jet-black tresses, falling plentifully o’er a 
Neck of snow, I think how Leda such a chevelure once wore ; 

Are they tinctured with the carrot, straight I then suggest Aurora, 
And the ‘ saffron-coloured’ tresses that old Homer hymned of yore. 


Are they young, they captivate me with their budding spring-like beauty ; 
Are they aging, I go crazy upon rich autumnal charms. 

At the altar of each deity I haste to pay my duty, 
And the shrine of my Affection for each Reigning Beauty warms. 
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SNAP IS INTRUSTED WITH A SFCRET. 





